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TRANSLATOE’S PREFACE. 


Dean Milmau’s great work, tRe Sidory of La£n 
Christianity, was published some years before Dr, 
DoUinger’s Hippolytus und KdRistus. In it he adopts 
the then common view that Hippolytus was Bishop of 
Portus, and is disposed to believe all, or nearly all, that 
Hippolytus says or insinuates against his opponent 
Callistus. Whatever may be thought about the see of 
Hippolytus, few students of ecclesiastical history perhaps 
would agree that the narrative of Hippolytus, “though 
possibly somewhat darkened by polemic hostility, has 
an air of minute truthfulness.” To the third edition 
(1867) the Dean adds a long note (pp. 44, 45), in 
which, after praising “the Chevalier Bunsen’s very 
learned work,” he adds : “I have also read Hippolytus 
und Kadistus, by J. Dbllinger, the Church historian ; 
I must say with no conviction but of the author’s 
learning and ingenuity. ... I cannot but regret that 
M. DoUinger’s book, so able, and in some respects so 
instructive, should be written with such a resolute (no 
doubt conscientious) determination to make out a case. 
It might well be entitled. Apologia pro CaXtisto ; and I 
must presume to say, in my judgment, a most unfor- 
tunate case for his own cause,” etc. etc. Those who 
know Dr. DoRinger, whether personally or from his 
writings, vdU smile at the idea of his writing with a 
“resolute determination to make out a case,” unleira 
by “a case” is to be understood the truth. And 
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surely the circumstance that Dr. Dellinger’s interpre- 
tation of his facts tells against his own cause is some 
guarantee that what he has at heart is not the adjust- 
ment of facts to a theory, but the discovery of histori- 
cal truth. Dean Milman is usually very generous in 
his sympathy with reputed heretics ; but for once he 
seeros to be inclined to accept the worst statements of 
the “orthodox” Hippolytus in blackening the cha- 
racter and teaching of Callistus. Canon Robertson, in 
his valuable History of the Christian Church (p. 120, 2d 
edition, 1874), admits that Dr. DbUinger maintains his 
view respecting Hippolytus “with great learning and 
ability,” but apparently prefers the view taken in 
Dean Mihnan’s note, to which he refers his readers. 
Many English students read the works of our two 
historians who have no opportunity of examining the 
other side of this question as set forth by Dr. Dollinger. 
To remedy such deficiency, this translation is now 
offered. Even those who do not agree with the main 
conclusions will gain from it a more perfect knowledge 
of the condition of the Church at the close of the 
second and opening of the third century, and wDl also 
have an example of patient and thorough investiga- 
tion, such as is too often 'wanting in a country where 
literary men seldom aim higher than a telling article 
or review. 

The Dublin Bemew, in a characteristic attack which 
it paid the present writer the compliment of making 
on the Introduction to his translation of Dr. DoUinger’s 
Papstfabdn, charged him with disingenuousness in 
endorsing Mr. Maccabe’s remarks respecting the 
occasion and value of the Hippolytus ur\d KcJMstijts. 
The passage runs as follows : “ The appearance of 
the Philosophumma^ by MiUer (1851), gave rise to a 
prolonged discussion, in which many Catholics sought 
to weaken the testimony of the author, whilst Protes- 
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tant writers endeavoured to use his authority for the 
purpose of throwing discredit on the Church of Rome. 
In answer to both parties, especially to Grieseler, Baur, 
Bunsen, Wordsworth, and Le Normant, Dr. DoUinger 
published, in 1853, arid CoMstus^ die Boman 

Church in die Third Cmtury, perhaps of aU his writings 
the one in which his ingenuity of combination, his 
skill as a logician, and his lofty tone in handling the 
interests of his Church [the Dublin Review misquotes 
‘ die Church ’ ], are most conspicuous.” 

On this innocent passage the Remena comments in 
these words : “ Who would not suppose from this 
passage that Dr. DoUinger answered ‘the Catholics 
who sought to weaken the testimony of the author,’ 
by showing that his testimony was worthy of credit ? 
[Why so ? any more than that he answered the Pro- 
testants ‘who endeavoured to use his authority for 
the purpose of throTring dis credit on the Church of 
Rome? ’ It is said that^he answered bodi parties, and 
of the names given the majority are those of anti- 
Romanists ! ] Who could for a moment guess that Dr. 
Ddllinger himself not only weakens, hut annihilates 
the witness of Hippolytusj and that his only difference 
from Le Normant is, that that writer declares for 
Origen, while he himself considers Hippolytus to he 
the author? . • . But perhaps Mr. Plummer, though 
suppressing the truth about the Munich divine, is 
himself worthy of being considered an independent 
authority. . . . We hardly think so,” etc. etc. 

The subject of aU this invective knows no better way 
of answering the above accusation than by doing his 
utmost to let English readers know exactly what Dr. 
DoUinger does and does not say “ in answer to both 
parties.” He concludes by quoting with pleasure one 
more passage from the Dublin Review in reference to this 
work of Dr. DoUinger^ : “We have always considered 
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this book his (Jief-d^cmvre. He puts Hippolytus iuto 
the witness-box, and analyses his evidence as the 
Attomey-Greneral tore the Claimant to pieces. In 
doing so he has displayed an acuteness and a know- 
ledge of Eoman law, as weU as of ecclesiastical history, 
which are admirable.” It is. refreshing to hear from 
such a quarter that a knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history is an admirable thing, and still more that Dr. 
Dollinger posseses it. 

It only remains to apologize for having allowed such 
a volume to remain untranslated so long. This is a 
fault which others must share with the present writer. 
As far as his wishes are concerned, this volume would 
have appeared some years ago j but press of other work 
and occupations has prevented him from fulfilling 
them. A. P. 


Dukham, Septemler 1876, 



PEEFACE. 


Immediately after the appearance of the Phibso- 
phummif I determined on the publication of this 
treatise ; but I delayed going to press until the work 
of Herr Btotseit (which had been announced so long 
and so frequently beforehand) had appeared. My 
hopes of gaining any information and assistance from 
a work which treated of the same subject in such de- 
tail were then entirely dispelled ; for the investigation 
-of what was to me the main question, viz. the person- 
ality of Hippolytus and the historical contents of his 
narrative, was conducted in the work of Herr Bunsen 
(as I soon saw) in such a way as to make it impossible 
for me to derive the slightest advantage from it. These 
historical questions are generally of secondary import- 
ance with him, the main interest of the work for the 
author as well as for the public lying in those much 
more extensive portions m which he gives expression 
to his long-cherished dislike of the Christian Church, 
its doctrine and constitution, as well as of the remnants 
of the primitive Church still preserved in Protestantism; 
and in which he has found place and opportunity for 
the commendation of his Churdi of the FvMre^ now 
ready on paper, and to be established in fact very 
shortly. I have, therefore, subjected only two sec- 
tions of the first volume of Bunsen’s work to a more 
thorough criticism, convinced that the readers who 
follow me so far will not desire a critical investigate 
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of the rest of the store supplied by him. In fact, the 
significance of the hook may at once be seen by the 
experienced in the reception which it has found in 
England and Germany, and which has been totally 
different in the two countries. In England, where 
people are still wont to deal seriously, at least, with 
some of the first principles of Christianity, the public 
voice has made itself heard almost exclusively in in- 
dignant condemnation. Only the Westminster JReview 
(April 1853) and a couple of kindred periodicals have 
bestowed a compliment upon the author, which in the 
eyes of religiously-minded Englishmen is equivalent to 
the severest condemnation. In Germany, on the other 
hand, in accordance with the well-known character of 
our daily press, all the leaves of the great market, as 
if moved by one and the same wind, have rustled in 
joyful applause, and only the specially theological 
ones have miugled with this exultation a few drops of 
objection to details. 

When this treatise was already more than half 
printed, I received the work of Dr. Woedswobth, and 
then also the discussions of H. H. Bauk and GiBSBirJEit. 
Whereupon I found myself compelled to mention again 
and go into at greater length some portions of what 
had already been discussed in the two first sections of 
■(his treatise. The reader "win, I trust, kindly excuse 
the disarrangement which has thereby resulted as 
regards the di'vision of the subject-matter, and also 
one or two unavoidable repetitions. 


MmsTiCH, S^tember 14, 1853, 



INTEODUCTION. 


The Elmchus Hceredum or PhUosophumena, the subject- 
matter of which is critically examined in the Hippolytus 
and CdtMstus, was discovered entire, with the exception 
of Book I., in a ms. brought from Mount Athos by 
Minoides Mynas in 1842. This Grreek gentleman was 
acting for M. Villemain, Louis Philippe’s Minister of 
Public Instruction, and under his direction was search- 
ing for ancient documents. It is generally allowed 
that the first editor, Miller, was mistaken in ascribing 
the work to Origen, although right in supposing that 
it was a continuation of the PhilosopJmmma contained 
in the Benedictine edition of Origen’s Works. Two 
arguments (by no mea^ the only ones) are suflB.cient 
to show this: (1) The author of the Phihs(p]m'mena was 
a Bishop ; in the Procemium he says : “ But we, as the 
successors of the Apostles and the participators in 
this grace of Highpriesthood and office of teaching, as 
well as being reputed guardians of the Church,” etc. 
etc. (2) In the PMbsophumma there is no reference 
to any of Origen’s numerous works, nor in any of his 
works is there any reference to the PT)Uos<^kumena._^ 
The first of these arguments is also fatal to the theory 
that Caius is the author. It is surprising that any 
one should have ascribed a work written in Rome at 
that time to TertuUian ; the language alone is sufficient 
disproof of such an hypothesis. 

Most scholars are now agreed that Hippolytus is the 
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author. The list of those who support this view con- 
tains the names of DSllinger, Duncker, Schneidewin, 
Jacohi, Gieseler, Bunsen, Bemays, Milman, Robertson, 
and Wordsworth. We may, therefore, without rash- 
ness, assume the point to be virtually settled. One voice 
worthy of attention is still, however, raised against 
this conclusion. Dr. Newman, in his Tracts TheologiccH 
and Ecdesias£cal (p. 222), regards it as “simply 
incredible ” that the author of that “ malignant 
libel on his contemporary Popes” can be Hippolytus. 
He considers the attack on Zephyxinus and Callistus 
wholly incompatible with “ the gravity of tone in what 
remains to us of his writings, and mainly indeed in the 
Elenehus itself,” and also with the respect paid to his 
memory by “ Popes of the fourth, fifth, and seventh 
centuries.” ^ This objection, even if allowed to be con- 
clusive, would afiect, perhaps is intended to aflFect, 
only Book IX., and not the whole of that. But it 
would be difficult to separate Book IX. or any portion 
of it from the rest ; aU the more so, inasmuch as the 
charge of heresy against Callistus reappears in the 
summary contained in Book X., and in much the same 
position, vk. between the account of the Montanists 
and that of the Elchasaites. We assume, therefore, as 
all but certain, that the whole .proceeds from one pen, 
and that the pen of the Anti-Pope Hippolytus. 

Anti-Pope may seem a strong term to use of this 
celebrated Ante-Nicene theologian. Dr. Newman is 
disposed to place him second to none in the West 
during that period, except his master, S. Irenseus. 
“At present,” he says, “we have little more than frag- 
ments of his writings; and it is a mystery how Origen’s 
works have come down to us, who has been ever in 
the shade, and not Hippolytus’, who has ever been 
in the brightest light of ecclesiastical approbation." 

^ The whole passage will be found in Appendix B. 
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conduct of CaUistus was quite irreproachable, that 
there was not the faintest reason for taxing him with 
anything that will not bear close inspection. It would 
have been almost a miracle had his method of carrying 
on the contest with his implacable opponents been 
always blameless. CaUistus had been a slave ; and we 
know a great deal about the moral corruption which 
was the all but inevitable accompaniment of slavery in 
Rome. If there is one vice which slavery fosters more 
than another, it is deceit : falsehood and cunning are 
the slave’s natural weapons. Few habits are more 
difficult to conquer than habits of untruthiulness ; few 
habits are more difficult to regain than those of perfect 
straightforwardness. We shaU probably not be very 
wrong in supposing that the passionate abuse which 
Hippolytus pours upon the cunning and double-dealing 
of his opponent is not without some faint shadow of 
reason. It may well have been the case that CaUistus, 
although chastened by suffering and sanctified by his 
high calling, stUl retained in his character some slight 
reminiscences of the “evil communications” of his 
earlier life, in a tendency to sharp practice, in a love 
of strategy, in a preference for concealment where 
openness would have been quite as effectuaL ■ Still, it 
is only fair to him to remember that we have merely 
his adversary’s account of him, and that much of what 
Hippolytus tells us must have been obtained by him 
at second hand. But, whatever view we may take of 
bis character, — ^whether with the Roman Church we 
account bim a saint, or with Dean Milman a crafty 
adventurer, there can be no.doubt that he was a very 
remarkable man. His rise fi\)m utter obscurity to the 
chair of S. Peter, his influence over his predecessor 
Zephyrinus, the success with which he carried through 
his reforms in spite of the unflinching opposition of 
the leading thdolo^n in the West, all prove this. 
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And the light which the history of this brief but 
serious schism in the Church of Rome throws upon the 
development of the Christian Church in the West in 
the earlier part of the third century is such as the 
student of ecclesiastical history can ill spare.^ 

^ Some weeks after the above had been written, I came upon the following 
passage in the late Bishop HAiiEBEBa's edition of the Canons of Hippolytus 
\CanQim S, Hippolyti Ardbice e codicibus Momanis cum versione Latina 
annotationibus et prolegominis^ edidit D. B. de Haneberg, MonachiL 1870, 
p. 26) : Accidit, quod quamquam morum severitate ssque ac doctrina excel- 
leret, tamen post mortem Zephynni papas ab ambitione non alienus mansisse 
videtur. Ex eo libro philosophiimenormn, qui ante paucos annos detectus^ 
ipsi Hippolyto a plurimis^ iisqm gravissimis scnptoribus tnbmtur^ effid posse 
videtur, Hippolytum fuisse semuluin S. Oallisti et primnm Antipapam egisse. 
Cujus dissidii reus, quamquam martyrio macidam diluerit, quomodo apud 
Romanos minus aestimatus sit, quam apud Onentaks, quilibet videre potest 
The extreme ligorist spirit of these canons, surpassing that of the most 
severe among the Fathers, agrees very well with what we know of Hip- 
polytns; but certain evidence as to the authorship is wantmg. Dr. 
Haneberg seems to think that the 7th canon, discouraging a celibate dergy, 
is inconsistent with Hippolytus' attack on Callistus for ordaining digamists. 
But surdy one may, without absurdity, hold that it is best for a deric to 
be ‘^the husband of one wife,” and yet object to the ordination of a man 
who has been the husband of two^ (See North British Review, Ho. ciii. 
p. 225.) 
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OHAPTEE I. 

HIPPOLTTUS AND THE PHUiOSOPHtMENA. 

That the celebrated Father of the Church, Hippolytus, 
is the author of the newly-discovered work on heresies, 
has been the simultaneous and independent opinion 
expressed by the majority of those who have investi- 
gated the question. 

Origen did not write it. This is so clear, and has 
been so convincingly proved, that we need not detain 
ourselves long with the question. The single circum- 
stance, that the author attributes to himself the 
ecclesiastical dignity of the apxiepdreia, is at once 
decisive against the Alexandrines. Four facts are 
evident from the book itself: — 1. That it is the work 
of a man of rare culture, and of very varied and com- 
prehensive information ; 2. That he composed other 
treatises ; 3. That he'lived in the first part of the third 
century ; 4. That he lived in Borne. ’ That he was 
eminent among the small number of Christian writers 
of that time, is manifest ; that he should have remained 
unmentioned, and above all, should have escaped the 
observation of Eusebius, of Jerome, and of the other 
writers on heresy, is inconceivable. The work is too 
full of material, and was too important and serviceable 
to the Church of that age, to have remained entirely 
concealed, and yet to have been able to survive te our 

A 
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time. Accordingly, the circle of names in which we 
have to look for the author becomes very small at the 
first glance. Clement of Alexandria is, in style and 
mode of thought, altogether different; Jiilius A&icanus 
was a mere chronographer ; of Alexander of Jerusalem 
we possess only a few letters ; Apollonius wrote only 
against the Montanists ; and the Presbyter of Antioch, 
Geminus or Geminianus, whom no one mentions but 
Jerome, has lefb nothing of importance. 

It results, then, that there are only three names 
between which we have to decide, — ^Rhodoh, Catcts, 
and Hippolttus. On behalf of Rhodon it may be said, 
that he lived in Rome ; but of his writings only those 
directed against Marcion and ApeUes are mentioned ; 
and as he was a pupil of Tatian and a contemporary 
of Apelles, he belongs to an earlier period. He must 
have lived at the end of the second centmy, under 
Commodus and Severus, whereas the author of the 
Phihsqphmnena reached the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander, and (most probably) outlived it. 

The reasons which forbid us to attribute the work 
to Caius,^ otherwise known to us as the author of a 
disputation with the Montanist, Proclxis, have been 
already well put forth by Herr Jacobi. What we 
know of the views of Caius respecting Montanism, 
Chiliasm, the Apocalypse, and Cerinthus, is utterly 
inconsistent with the expressions and mode of thought 
which appear in the PhUosophumma; only in the opinion 
that the Epis^ to H^ews is not by S. Paul do the 
two appear to agree. On the whole, however, the 
notices of Caius current up to this date require correc- 
tion, and this will at the same time throw some light 
on the author of the PWasoplmmma. 

At 1h.e outset, it is astonishing that the more ancient 

^ [Canon Soberteon seems disposed to donbt the very existence of Cmns. 
History of the Christian Churchy voL i- p. 120, 2d ed.] ' 
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Fathers who mention Cains, and had his writings before 
them, say nothing about his having been a Presbyter 
in Rome. Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret, especially 
the two first, appear not to have known to what 
Church he belonged, nor whether he was a cleric or a 
layman; Eusebius designates him merely as iicKXrja-o- 
ooTtKo? cai^p. The dialogue with the Montanist Proclus, 
which Eusebius had before him, was held in Rome; 
but it by no means follows from that, that the author 
was one of the Roman clergy, or even that he always 
belonged to that Church only. In Rome itself no 
trace of him has come down to us ; not one of the 
Latin Fathers mentions him ; Jerome himself took his 
notice of him merely from Eusebius, and at any rate 
knows no other writing of Caius, except the dialogue 
with Proclus. Photius, however, knew that Caius 
composed yet another treatise, — a refutation of Ar- 
temon. He distinguishes this expressly from the so- 
called Ldbyrmih, which was likewise directed against 
Artemon (and Theodotus), from which Eusebius and 
Theodoret have given some quotations. Eusebius, who 
cites this treatise merely as directed against the heresy 
of Artemon, remarks that it was anonymous, as also does 
Theodoret^ who first gives its title, Tha LMe Lahfrkdh, 
and mentions the circumstance that it was attributed 
by some to Origen, although his style is altogether 
different. It is firom Photius that we first learn that 
Caius also was believed to be the author, — an opinion in 
which Photius himself concurs. He found, that is to 
say, in the treatise On tha Nature of ^ Uvdverse., a 
gloss or marginal note by some one unknown, accord- 
ing to which a Presbyter Kving in Rome of the name 
of Caius composed it. At the end of the LabyrinOt, 
however, was a note stating that the author of this 
treatise was also the writer of the one on the Universe. 
He concluded, therefore, that both belonged to Caius, 
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yet in. such a way that, though he deliberately attri- 
butes the authorship of the Labyrinth to him, yet with 
regard to the treatise on the Universe he expresses 
himself again very doubtfully. Photius then mentions 
the further theory, probably contained in the very note 
(epvaparypa^h) cited by himself, that the author of this 
treatise was a Presbyter in Home, and Bishop-of-the- 
heathen or the-nations. Such a bishop, without either 
a definite see or diocese, would, however, at that time 
have been something otherwise unheard of, a aira^ 
Xeyofieifov. In the first three centuries we meet with 
no instance of a man being ordained with an indefinite 
mission, without a bishopric : the case of Pantaenus 
has been appealed to, but it is nowhere asserted of 
him that he was ordained bishop. Accordingly, 
Pabricius ^ proposed long ago to read ’Adtjv&v instead 
of e6v<ov in Photius ; hut, besides the arbitrariness of 
the emendation, it would then he difficult to explain 
how this bishop of one of the most famous Churches 
could have remained unknown to Eusebius and the 
rest of the Greek Fathers after him. But all these 
difficulties fall away so soon as we suppose that the 
author of the Labyrinth was either designated Presbyter 
and Bishop-of-the-heathen in Borne by a pupil or 
follower, or else assumed this title himself. As the 
subject under discussion was a heresy which arose and 
spread in Rome, and the author also (as we see from 
the fragments preserved in Eusebius) cited remarkable 
facts bearing upon the new sect there, an opportunity 
was brought very close for mentioning his own position 
in Rome ; and in the case of his really having one, his 
being silent about the circumstance would be much 
more to be wondered at. But that the designation. 
Presbyter and Bishop (of Rome), contains no contra- 
diction, will be admitted without hesitation by any one 
1 BiUhoih. JOhrxc. v. p. 267. 
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who notices that the author of the FMhwphumem cites 
IrensBus as o /icucdpio'i irpetr^vrepo^^ whereby he certainly 
did not bring the episcopal dignity of that Father into 
doubt. 

The treatise On the Nature of the Univ&rse is a work 
of Hippolytus; of this fact the inscription on the 
statue at Rome leaves no doubt. As, then, the author 
of the Lc^yyrinth, as well as the author of the PhUoso- 
phumma, confesses to the treatise on the Universe, the 
easiest and simplest conclusion is, that these three 
books are by the hand of one and the same writer, 
viz. Hippolytus. Route ^ has already recognised this 
as regards the Labyrin^. But when Herr Jacobi* 
thinks that the identity of the work cited by 
Photius, under the title of the Ldbyrinth, with the 
Phihsophumena, is clear beyond a doubt, because in the 
latter also the author cites his book on the Universe, 
and that Photius was led to the delusion that the 
Labyrinth in Theodoret was the same work on heresies 
which he had before him, merely by the expression 
“ labyrinth of heresies ” used there once quite casually, 
— we have nothing but an entirely groundless suppo- 
sition, and Herr Jacobi credits Photius with a want 
of critical power and a degree of carelessness which 
would almost border on utter blindness. 

For, first: What is more natural than that a man 
should cite a treatise written by himself in two different 
works published later? ' 

Secondly: Photius must have seen as well as we 
do that the LahyrkOk was directed against a single 
erroneous doctrine only; whereas in the PMlosophu- 
mma (if he knew the work) thirty heresies are 
handled. Further : must not Photius have been 
aware that the history of Natalis, which Theodoret 

* Reliquigs Sacraa^ E p. 19. 

* Deutsche Zeitschfift jfttr Christliclie Wissenschaft., 1851, p. 205. 
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quotes from the Labyriri^ is not to be found in the 
PMbsophumma ? 

Professor Hergenrother ^ thinks, on the other hand, 
that the Labyrinth can scarcely he attributed to the 
author of the PhUosophumma, if the <nro{i8aa-fia against 
Artemon (cited by Eusebius) is identical with it. He 
mentions as reasons, first, the difference of style. But 
the scanty fragments of the Labyrinth or of the airovhcuriJM 
preserved in Eusebius manifestly exhibit no dissimi- 
larity, — none at least great enough to compel us to 
suppose a separate author for each of the two treatises. 
When he further says, “The views about penance 
deducible from the history of the Confessor Natalis 
cannot easily be brought into harmony with what, 
according to the ninth book of the Phibsqphumena, was 
the conviction of the author,” we may remark, on the 
other hand, that the narrator expresses no view of his 
own respecting penance, but merely relates a fact which 
does not concern him further. Just as little can one 
allow special weight to his third reason : “ The author 
of our work could scarcely have allowed himself to 
contradict the theory, that since the times of Zephyri- 
nus the truth had been falsified in the Church, seeing 
that he himself makes Zephyrinus speak heretically, 
although, according to him, an unresisting tool in the 
hands of the crafty Callistus.” But, in the first place, 
the question xmder discussion was one on which 
Zephyrinus and the author of the Phihsophumena were 
agreed, viz. the Divinity of Christ; and, secondly, it 
is not Zephyrinus, but his predecessor Victor, whom 
the writer of the LdbyrinOi defends against the sus- 
picions of the Theodotians. 

We may then, I believe, assume as a certain result that 
the three treatises, the PldbsophuTnena, the Labyrmffi, 
and the discussion On ^ Pfatm'e of ^ JJmijerse, have 

^ Tubing. Theol. QuartcilscTinft, 1852, p. 428. 
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one and the same author, and that that author is 
Hippolytus. 

But Photius has already briefly described to us a 
treatise of Hippolytus on heresies; and hence the 
thought at once arises, that this <Twnarfna Kara eupea-mv 
in Photius is none other than our work. This is also 
the opinion of Professor Hergenrother. Herr Jacobi, 
on the other hand, has endeavoxired with weighty 
reasons to show that this is not the case. Herr 
Bunsen, however, has not allowed Jacobi’s reasons, 
which were already before him, to withhold bim from 
undertaking to prove that OTxr newly-discovered work 
is nevertheless no other than the one in Photius, and 
we will follow his reasons step by step. We have, one 
may say, a double interest in this : firsh to arrive at 
the truth; secondly, to see in this very first question 
what in fact is the nature of Herr Bunsen’s historical 
criticism, respecting the sure and irrefragably certain 
progress of which, and its exceedingly correct results, 
he himself has repeatedly aroused the highest expec- 
tations. 

The question then is, Can the features of the treatise 
of Hippolytus noticed by Photius be recognised in the 
Phihsqphumena f 

In the first place, Photius designates the treatise 
read by him as a pamphlet of small dimensions [fiifiktr 
h&ptov), whereas the work which we now possess is of 
very considerable dimensions, and certainly does not 
merit that diminutive designation. Herr Bunsen main- 
tains (p. 20) that “ Photius uses the same word for a 
manuscript that at least contained the two letters of 
Clement' of Rome to the Corinthians and the letter 
of Polycarp to the Philippians, which together would 
make up a book fully equal to this second part of the 
work of Hippolytus.” An incomprehensible statement. 
One has only to count the number of words on each 
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side to arrive at the result that the contents of the 
second part of the PMbsophumma (from the fourth 
book onwards) are nearly four times as great as those 
of the letters of Clement and Polycarp. 

Herr Bunsen then maintains further (p. 22) : “ The 
remaining portion of the notice given by Photius is 
sufficiently definite and exact to prove that we have 
the work before us;” and as the three leading points of 
his proo^ he urges that — 

(1.) The author of the Phihsophumeruz follows the 
order indicated by Photius ; he begins with the Dosi- 
theans and ends with the Noetians. 

(2.) The work, like that read by Photius, contains 
the enumeration and refutation of exactly two-and- 
thirty heresies. 

(3.) According to Photius’ account, the author 
describes his work as being based upon that of Irenaeus, 
and in fact whole articles are copied from Irenaeus. 
Every one of these three statements is incorrect. 

(la) The book does not begin with the Dositheans, 
but with the Naassens, Peratics, and Sethians; the 
Dositheans are not mentioned at all. This manifest 
discrepancy with Photius’ account would have seemed 
to any one else insoluble, but Herr Bunsen knows how 
to help himself. “Photius,” he says (p. 22), “expresses 
himself but inexactly; instead of calling them (the 
original sect of the Judaising Christians) Ophites, as he 
might have done, or Haassens, which is the same 
thing, or Justinians, he designates them as Dositheans, 
a sect which in our book is not mentioned at all; 
nevertheless, that name designates just this earliest 
Jewish school” I really wish that the German 
language was as rich in softer periphrases and syno- 
nyms for the blunt expressions, untruth, distortions, 
inventions, as the Arabic is in synonyms for “camel;” 
for almost at every step I am compelled to contradict 
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Herr Bunsen, and that in things which lie open on the 
surface, or can he yery easily ascertained. The Dosi- 
theans were a Samaritan sect, and therefore, in the first 
place, not a Judaic-cabalistic sect, but rather the con- 
trary, for they rejected the Jewish prophets and denied 
the existence of good and bad angels ; secondly, the 
Dositheans had nothing in common with the Gnostic 
Naassens and Ophites, respecting the latter of whom 
Herr Bunsen himself maintains later on (p. 30) that 
the place of their origin was unmistakably Phrygia. 
It is therefore not at aU easy to see how Photius was 
to arrive at putting the Dositheans in place of the 
Naassens. 

No doubt there is a small treatise in which the 
Dositheans head the list of sects enumerated ; it is the 
one which is printed as an appendix to TertuUian’s 
De PrcBscriptiom Hceret. Herr Bunsen knew of this. 
He says (p. 22) : “ The author of the appendix begins 
the list of heretics with Dositheus, which is incorrect, 
for Dositheus was not a Christian at aU, but lived 
before Christ, and founded a mystic sect among the 
Samaritans.” And (p. 89) : “ There is also an allusion 
to them (the Dositheans) as representatives of the 
oldest class of heretics, in the discussion appended to 
the treatise of TertuUian.” Now, the author of the 
appendix distinguishes expressly between the hcereHd 
judaismi, the prsechnstian. sects, among whom he 
reckons Dositheus, the Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Herodians, and the hogr^Ad ex evangel, of whom Simon 
Magus was the first j moreover, there is not a syllable 
to be found in it from which one can draw the con- 
clusion that the Dositheans must have been accoimted 
by the author as representatives of the oldest class of 
heretics, viz. the Jewish Gnostics. All that has been 
put into him by Herr Bunsen, and the most favourable 
supposition with regard to the latter, is that he had 
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never looked at the appendix to TertuUian, but had 
only a quotation before him when he wrote this. 

(1)8) It is not true that, as Herr Bunsen states, in 
the Philosophumena the Noetians are cited as the last 
heresy. The book ends with the Essenes, Pharisees, 
and Sadducees, or, if only Christian sects are to be 
reckoned, with the Elchasaites. Herr Bunsen (p. 88) 
himself coinats the Elchasaites as the thirty-second and 
last heresy. Yet, in order somehow or other to save 
his statement that Photius’ account is here confirmed, 
he says (p. 90) : “ Our author unmistakably treats the 
Elchasaite heresy, which, according to our method of 
counting the articles in the work, is the thirty-second, 
as a short appendage to the Noetian school. In fact, 
Alcibiades of Apamea, who taught that heresy in the 
episcopate, and (so to speak) under the protection of 
CaUistus, was closely connected with the hfoetian 
schooL” Here, again, there is not one word of truth. 
The doctrine of Noetus and that of Alcibiades, the 
founder of the Elchasaite sect, have nothing in com- 
mon with one another. The latter proclaimed a new 
revelation and a second baptism ; and the connection 
into which Hippolytus^ brings Alcibiades, not with 
Noetus but with Oallistus, consists merely in this, that 
the lax discipline introduced by CaUistus, and the 
praise with which it was received, seem to have in- 
spired Alcibiades with the notion of coming forward in 
Borne also with his new baptism as an easy forgiver of 
sins. Of any protection by CaUistus, imder which Alci- 
biades taught at Rome, there is not a word anywhere. 

(2.) It is equaUy incorrect to say that the author of 
the Philm<yphumena enumerates thirty-two heresies, as 
according to Photius’ account was the case in the 
Syntagma; there are only thirty, and Herr Bunsen, in 
order to make up the number, is obliged quite arbi- 

^ Pkihsophumena, p. 293* 
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trarily to insert Colarbasus, who does not occur in the 
book/ He who finds it quite natural that Photius 
should call the Pluhsophumma a small pamphlet, goes 
on, nevertheless, to assume that there are omissions 
and abbreviations in the text as we have it; so that 
Photius must have had a still more complete text than 
the one which we possess, and ours can be only an 
abstract from it. That a description of the strange 
doctrine of Colarbasus existed in the work, but is now 
missing, is deliberately maintained by Herr Bunsen. 
“Not only,” he says (p. 54), “does the table of contents 
prefixed to our sixth chapter, as to all others, mention 
Colarbasus next to Marcus as a subject of the fifth 
chapter, but our author also himself concludes the book 
with these words: ‘I believe that I have now adequately 
stated their miserable doctrines, and clearly pointed 
them out whose disciples they actually were, Marcus 
as well as Colarbasus, the adherents to the Valentinian 
doctrine.’® Now, according to our text, Hippolytus 
does not say a word about Colarbasus. And we can- 
not suppose that he meant to say that these two had 

^ Even witli Colarbasus there are only thiriy-one. Heir B. gets the 
still missing one by translating the words (JPhilos, p. 198) : "A'KKqs Ik Ttg 
iidAtrxccXog avravy Epiphanes, another teach^ of theiis,” 
Hippolytus has here borrowed from Irenseus (L 5, sec. 2), whose ancient 
translator, as well as Tertullian, took tiie word not as a proper 

name, but as an adjective: Alitis vero quidam qui et darus est master 
ipsorum. The editors of Irenseus and other scholars have now for some 
time declared this to be a mistake, and maintained that the auihor here 
spoke of the heretic Epiphanes. This is not hree from difficulties, because 
the Epiphanes mentioned by Clement cannot well have been a Valentinian 5 
and, moreover, the position of tiie words in Hippolytus in itself is not 
favourable to the hypothesis of a proper name. But we will not dispute 
further with Herr Bunsen on the point, fw in this he has been anticipated 
by several others. 

^ 0/ rkof Ovetlkspripov yepafcipo/ do€S not mean, ‘‘ the ad- 

herents to the Valentinian doctrine (die Anhanger der Valentinianischen 
Ldbre),” but “ successors in the school of Valentinus,” just as later on the 
phdosopher Frodus was called successor, “ the sdhool of Syrianus, 

and the later teachers of tiie Epicurean school were named 
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taught exactly the same, and that as he had treated of 
Marcus at length, he had also spoken adequately of 
Colarbasus. We know just the opposite; Colarhasus 
gave the Valentinian doctrine a new direction. Hence 
there remains no other alternative but that Hippolytus 
certainly did insert an article on Colarhasus, and that 
in this case also we possess only an abstract from his 
original text, and that a very slovenly one.” 

Now, in opposition to this, we must first of all 
remember that no conclusion as to a missing chapter 
can be drawn from the table of contents, for the mere 
mention of a name in the text was sufficient to m^ike 
the author of this synopsis of the chapters insert iadn 
his index, while yet in other cases he entirely paiises 
over a heretic of whom Hippolytus gives a more cir- 
cumstantial account. The Assyrian Prepon^ is an 
instance ; of the former Lucian is a proof. This Lucian 
is dismissed by Hippolytus with the simple remark 
that he was a disciple of Marcion ; hut in the table of 
contents more is said about him than in the text, so 
that, according to Herr Bunsen’s theory, we must 
suppose that the article about him also has slipped out, 
and he must be counted with the rest ; but then there 
would be thirty-three heresies instead of thirty-two, 
and so Herr Bunsen has omitted to do this. 

The article on Colarbasus, said to have slipped out, 
Herr Bunsen thinks he may venture to transfer with- 
out further trouble from Irenaeus (p. 57), but Irenseus 
never once says that the doctrine stated by him is 
that of Colarbasus, which name was first added by 
Epiphanius; the Bishop of Lyons speaks only of a 
Valentinian school, which considered itself or was con- 
sidered as the more intelhgent. Whether Epiphanius 
was right in his statement is very doubtful, for he has 
also conomitted the error of making Colarbasus a dis- 

1 i c.p.253. 
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ciple of Marcus. That this is really an error is shown by 
the older and better authorities, Irenseus and Tertullian. 
According to Irenseus, Marcus designated himself as 
the only son of Colarbasus, who received his doctrine 
from Sige, and was the first to bring it into the right 
form.^ And Tertullian makes Oolarbasus the first dis- 
ciple and successor of Valentinus ; next to or after 
him Ptolemy trod the same path, and not till then did 
Marcus come next to Heracleon and Secundus.® 

The author of the appendix to the He Prcescriptione 
represents the doctrine of Colarbasus and that of 
Marcus as quite identical, which confirms the account of 
Irenaeus, that Marcus was only the disciple of the other, 
and himself speaks of his doctrine as an inheritance 
that had come to him from Colarbasus. Hippolytus 
himself in the fourth book mentions Colarbasus as the 
man who would construct religion with measure and 
numbers, as others also did, viz. Marcus, whose doctrine 
he later on describes more closely, while he merely 
remarks in conclusion that he has now shown whose 
disciples Marcus and Colarbasus, the SidBoy(pi, of the 
Valentinian school, really were, viz. those of Pythagoras. 
It is therefore clear that Hippolytus had nothing 
special to say about Colarbasus, because he and Marcus 
were related to one another much as Cerdon and 
Marcion, and because his system was merely developed 
and attained to greater importance in the hands of 
Marcus. 

(3.) Hippolytus, according to the testimony of 
Photius, had expressly declared in his SyrUc^ma that 
he therein gave a synopsis of the refutations with which 
Irenmus answered heretics in lectures or sermons. 
There is not a word about this in the PMhsqphumena ; 
the design would not weU agree with the contents of 
the work. No doubt the author of the latter work 
^ I., 14, pp. 65, 66, ed. Massuet, ^ Adv. VaUnU c. 4. 
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has borrowed much from Irenseus, — as, for example, a 
great deal of his account of the Valentinians ; his 
description of the doctrine of Marcus and of SatumDus; 
again, the main portion of that which he communicates 
respecting the Carpocratians, Cerinthus, the Ebionites, 
and Tatian. But all this is borrowed, not from 
lectures or sermons of the Bishop of Lyons actually 
delivered, but from his known works, to which Hip- 
polytus refers one for further description, Herr 
Bunsen exclaims (p. 56) in triumph : “Could we have 
expected to find such express testimony that the book 
now discovered is one and the same with that which 
Photius read, and which bore the title of the work of 
Hippolytus mentioned by Eusebius and J erome ? ” And 
what is this clear testimony? We are to find it in a 
passage which, as it stands,^ is corrupt, for which the 
editor. Miller, has proposed an emendation, giving a 
sense which can be of no service for Herr Bunsen’s 
purpose, — ^in a passage which, even if one does not 
adopt this emendation, does not contain,' and from the 
construction cannot contaia, what Herr Bunsen puts 
into it. Eor, according to him, Hippolytus is made to 
say : “ It is from him (the blessed Presbyter Irenseus) 
that I have taken the description of their inventions ” 
But, not to mention that Herr Bunsen never once gives 
the word which must be inserted in order to bring out 
this meaning, he seems altogether to have overlooked 
the fact that we have here the plural irapaka^ovre}, 
which cannot possibly refer to the author, viz. to 
Hippolytus, for immediately before this and imme- 
diately after it he speaks of himself in the singular. 
And even if Hippolytus really had said that he 
borrowed his account of the Valentinians from Irenseus, 
this would still not be the statement which Photius 
had read in his treatise, for in this the whole of the 
* Piflos. p. 222. 
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little work was designated as a synopsis of the lectures 
of Irenaeus. 

(4.) Photius had noticed a passage in his treatise in 
which the author says that the EpisUe to the ILehrews 
was not written by S. Paul the Apostle. This pass- 
age does not exist in our work. 

Herr Bunsen endeavours to help himself here (p. 21) 
by the supposition of a general introduction, which is 
now wanting in the work. This introduction is to 
assist him in setting aside two difficulties, in the first 
place, it is to have contained the statement about 
the Ej^le to the Hebrews; and, secondly, in it the 
author is to have stated the relation of his work to 
that of Irenaeus, i.e. have said that he compiled his 
refutation from the lectures of Irenaeus. But then the 
work already has an introduction in front of the first 
book, and when Herr Bunsen says that this may have 
special reference to the first part, while a preceding 
gmerci introduction has been lost, this is utterly with- 
out foundation. The existing introduction is mani- 
festly the only one, and intended for the whole work ; 
its contents have even more reference to the second 
part of the work (the drift and contents of which are 
therein set forth) than to the first. 

(5.) In the Chronicon Pasdwie^ a passage from the 
Syntagma of ffippolytus is quoted, in which the author 
makes a Quaitodeciman state his main argument, and 
then refutes this in a few words. Now, as Herr 
Bunsen holds tiie Syntagma to be identical with the 
PMosophumma, and yet this passage is not to be foimd 
in the latter work, resort must again he had to the means 
already employed in enumerating the heresies. The 
very work which Photius (in Herr Bunsen’a opinion), 
although he had the whole before hiynj cotdd designate 
as a ^tffkcBdputp, is yet, we are in tiie poti^ms 

F. 12, ed. Bonn. 
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remaming to us, only an abstract : “We have it in this 
article (on the Quartodecimans), and conjecture it also 
in many other passages, where the text is not clear and 
appears to want something, in an abbreviated, and, 
moreover, in a very clumsily and carelessly abbreviated 
form.”^ 

Herr Bunsen’s proofs are these : — 

(1.) Hippolytus cannot have handled the Easter 
question, a subject which he had investigated with 
special care, and on which he was the first authority 
of his time, so negligently and meagrely in a book on 
which he had expended so much time and zeal. 

Answer : Precisely because Hippolytus had handled 
this subject already in particular treatises, and for the 
most part was not inclined to copy himself he has not 
gone more deeply into the subject here. 

(2.) Hippol;^us opposes the theory of the Quarto- 
decimans, that the law with regard to the Feast of the 
Passover on the 14th Nisan was still binding, with the 
weU-known sentence of S. Paul, that he who holds fast to 
one Jewish enactment is liable to the whole law. Now, 
Herr Bunsen says that this is certainly a perfectly 
sound and apostolical proof (p. 81), but unless one 
supplies a second answer, which certainly is now want- 
ing in the text, the first has no force (p. 83 above). 
Now, to begin with, it is sufficiently astonishing to hear 
of a proof which is perfectly sound and yet proves 
nothing; but one’s astonishment cannot but increase 
when one observes the strange logic which Herr 
Bunsen with all violence insists on attributing to both 
parties, the Quartodecimans and Hippolytus. “The 
poor Quartodecimans,” we read on p. 81, “ when they 
were pressed with this argument, could answer: In 
that' we. are quite agreed, if you only prove to us that 
what we jio is wrong. But the simple fact that we are 

^ Bunsen, p. 82. 
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not bound to keep the whole law, does not prove that 
we are doing wrong in keeping it in this point.” This 
natural reply is then made to provoke the second 
proof: “Certainly you are wrong in this particular point. 
Christ’s own conduct proves that this law ceased to be 
binding when He met His death. On that occasion He 
did not eat the t3rpical Paschal lamb, for He Himself 
was the true one; and therefore He died on the 
day on which the Jews ate the Paschal lamb in the 
evening.” 

Herr Bunsen has evidently misunderstood the 
Apostle’s whole h'ne of argument, as well as that of the 
Bishop. Both say. Whoever in matters of religion does 
anything because the Mosaic law orders it, he thereby 
admits the obligatory power of the whole law, and 
must therefore fulfil it in all points. But, seeing that 
a Christian neither will nor can do this, he must not 
do anything whatever on the authority of the law. 
So that Hippolytus, with this single production of S. 
Paul’s argument, proved at once to the Quartodeci- 
mans that they were doing wrong in separating 
themselves from the rest of the Church respecting 
the feast of the Passover on the authority of the Mosaic 
decree. 

In the passage from the SyTitagma preserved in the 
Chrmicon Paschah, Hippolytus has to deal with a 
single person and his argument. This unknown indi- 
vidual, in reference to his method of celebrating the 
Passover, appeals not to the Mosaic law, but, on the 
contrary, to the example of Christ, which ou^t to be 
the pattern for Christians. The question for him was 
rather as to the matter, the eating of the Paschal 
lamb, than as to the day of the feast. Accordingly, 
Hippolytus answered him that on that occasion Christ 
did not eat the Paschal lamb at all, but rather was 
Himself slain as that Lamb at the time appointed for 

B 
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it.^ So palpably perverse and groundless is the whole 
of Herr Bunsen’s long argument with which he endea- 
vours to make this passage into a fragment out of the 
existing text of the Phtlos{^humena, that really it only 
needs a simple comparison of the two passages to 
compel one to suppose that they belong to two different 
works. 

For the exposure of another misapprehension of Herr 
Bunsen in designating the passage in the Chronkm 
Paschale as a citation to be found in the text of S. 
Peter of Alexandria, we shall have an opportunity 
later on; but we cannot here leave unnoticed the 
deliberate unfaithfulness with which Herr Bunsen is 
wont to translate Hippolytus. He makes Hippolytus 
say, Christ is the true Paschal Lamb, received by faith 
alone. Had this Father said that, he must have accepted 
the doctrine of Zwingli, and have excluded the real 
reception of the Paschal Lamb, Christ, from the 
Eucharist. But Herr Bunsen has in the first place 
arbitrarily inserted the word “ alone,” and secondly, 
instead of “ recognised ” (yevfieiiov) has put “ received.” 
That it is faith which recognises in Christ the true 
Easter Lamb is imiversal Christian doctrine ; but that 
this Paschal Lamb is received only through faith, 
neither Hippolytus nor any one else of the ancient 
Fathers has said. 

The conjecture has long ago been put forth, that the 
Syntagma which Photius describes may be preserved to 
us in a Latin, although certainly only in an abbre- 
viated form — ^viz. that the appendix to TertuUian’s 
ProBScriptionet, or the JUSbeVm adverms omnes hoeredcos,^ 
is a Latin version of the Syntagma of Hippolytus. It 

^ [“ In ih.e Treatise on the 'Hippolytus says, ov» t^etysv, dTjC 

t.€. He did not eat the Fassoyer, hut suffered as the Passover.^’ — 
Quotation in the Ckronicon Paschale,'] 

* ^ Bouth has given this title to the treatise in his edition (the best as 
yet), Scriptorum eccJes» opuscula prsecipm, Oxcm. 1882. 
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was the French (reformed) theologian AHix, a resident 
in England, who was the first, I believe, to maintain 
this hypothesis.^ Now that Hippolytus’ larger work of 
similar contents lies before us, the question, which 
before could only be treated tentatively, admits of 
being decided with tolerable certainty. In the first 
place, it is clear that the Latin translator must have 
left out the chief part, the refutation taken from the 
lectures of Irenaeus. That may well have been the 
case, and the number of the heresies agrees exactly 
with that given by Photius. There are exactly thirty- 
two, Moreover, it is probable, almost certain, that 
the author of this little treatise lived in Rome. But 
this said, we have already pretty well exhausted the 
features of agreement. Instead of Noetus, the LtbeThis 
gives Praxeas, whom the author of the PMhsophumena, 
strange to say, never mentions at all ; and when the 
author of an article in the Christian Remembrancer^ 
thinks it credible that the Latin translator may have 
substituted Praxeas for the Noetus of the Greek text, 
I am Tinable to agree with him. Why should the 
mention of so important a man as Noetus be sup- 
pressed ? He might, of course, have mentioned Praxeas 
next to him as one addicted to the same doctrina 
Hermogenes, against whom TertuUian wrote no less 
than against Praxeas, and whom Hippolytus mentions 
more in detail in his chief work, is wanting in the 
lAbdhis. The Cainites, about whom the latter treatise 
contains fuller information, are, on the other hand, 
dismissed in the work of Hippolytus as quite un- 
important sectaries, and as if he scarcely knew them. 
Specially striking is the dijTerence between the accounts 
which the two treatises give respecting the doctrine of 
Apelles. For while the lAbeUus represents Apelles as 

* Watea^and’s WorJcs^ T. 227, London 1823. 

^ Jannaiy 1853, p. 229. 
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a dualist^ who taught that there were two divinities, 
the Supreme God and the Creator of the world, 
Hippolytus maintains in the FhUosophumena that he 
supposed there were three, or, with the evil one, four 
divinities. These are not differences which admit of 
being explained by mere increase of insight, which we 
might otherwise easily have supposed to have taken 
place in a man like Hippolytus, when we take the time 
into account which may have elapsed between the 
composition of his first and smaller treatise and that 
of the greater, the PMlosophumena. Hather it appears 
to me probable that the author of the LibeUits made 
use of one of Hippolytus’ treatises, and possibly of 
both. 

The first treatise of Hippolytus on heresies is then, 
no doubt, lost to us, but his second is preserved to us 
in the Philos(phumma. That the Syntagma in Photius 
is really the earlier, while our work is the later treatise 
of Hippolytus, may be seen from the commencement 
of the latter ; for this Father refers to another one 
composed by him at an earlier period, in which he has 
given the doctrines of the heretics in a brief form, only 
darkly indicating their secret teaching, and refuting 
them in general or on the main points^ This was 
therefore a smaller treatise, a ^ipkSapiov, the contents 
of which were not a description of heretical systems, 
but only a short mention of them, and chiefly a refuta- 
tion of their main tenets. This refutation he had 
taken from sermons of Irenaeus, as we learn from 
Photius. But because he saw, he continues, that that 
charitable reserve remained without results among 
them, he now felt himself compelled to disclose their 

* XIk xai •KaiKtu fterpias t* HyftetTct i^HfCfiee, av xeerei Xemaii imte/^eearef, 

^aafupas These last two werds are 3^6nde^ed by Wolf, 

pinguius cr€issiusque redarguentes. iZpofcspag is tJie French “ en gros.” 
Hippolytus says that he has not entered upon a detailed refutation, but 
merely combated irhat was most striking. 
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hidden mysteries and carefully-concealed teaching. In 
the present work, therefore, he is primarily concerned 
not with refutation, but with an exact and complete 
description of heretical systems, in order that men 
may perceive that the heretics have borrowed their 
doctrines (which they communicate only to those who 
have been carefully prepared beforehand, and at first 
kept in long suspense), partly from the philosophy of 
the Greeks and the doctrines of other nations, partly 
fi’om the mysteries or from wandering charlatans and 
astrologers. Both treatises, therefore, must be com- 
pleted. 

Both Epiphanius and Theodore!^ in their works on 
heresies, mention Hippolytus among their authorities.^ 
The former refers to what has been accomplished by 
Clement, Irenaeus, and Hippolytus, who, by their 
refutations of the Valentinians, had amply done what 
was necessary, and had saved him the trouble of 
dealing with them any fiirther. This reference in 
itself makes it probable that he here was thinking of 
the &jnt(igma, and not of the PhUosopJmmena ; the 
latter seems not to have been known to him, otherwise 
he would not have passed over Justinus, Monoimus, 
Prepon, the Peratics, and Hermogenes. On the other 
hand, Theodoret certainly had our Phi[os(^Jmmma 
before his eyes, and used the book; yet not entire 
probably, but only the recapitulation, which forms the 
tenth book ; whence he also mentions Callistus among 
the heretics in such a way that it would seem as if he 
did not know who this Callistus actually was. It is 
probable that some people possessed copies of this 
tenth book alone, for it might take the place of the 
larger work as a convenient summary for general use, 
just as even Augustine did not know the larger work 
of Epiphanius on heremes, but only a short abstract 
> ‘ 0pp. ed. PetaT. i. p. 205. 
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from it.^ The opinion of Herr Bunsen, that the tenth 
perhaps is that earlier treatise to which Hippolytus 
refers at the heg innin g of his book, cannot for a moment 
be allowed to pass as even a “ perhaps,” for the author 
himself gives the regular coimection in which his tenth 
book stands to the earlier ones most expressly ; and 
one has to supply only the entirely arbitrary and im- 
probable supposition that he has re-written the first 
page of the tenth book, in order thus to incorporate 
an earlier and independent work with this one as a 
conclusion to the whole. In that case, what he says 
by way of marking the difference between his first 
treatise and the present work does not fit the tenth 
book at all — ^viz. that in that first treatise he had 
stated the doctrine of the heretics only darkly and 
enigmatically (St alwfiuirmv) ■ now, however, he would 
describe them without reserve. 

Respecting the other lost writings of Hippolytus, 
with which Herr Bunsen busies himself at great length, 
I have only a couple of remarks to make. 

(1.) Prom the catalogue of the Syrian Ebed-Jesu we 
see that a treatise by Hippolytus, Capita adversus 
Caium, was translated into Syriac. In Herr Bunsen 
(p. 198) this is called “ eine Abhandlung gegen Cain" 
apparently a misprint for Caius, which is the reading 
in the English edition. But when Herr Bunsen adds, 
“ I agree with the conjecture of Pabricius, that thi^ 
must have been a treatise against the Cainites,’’ he 
more assuredly deceives himself, although Magistris 
also (p. 127) supposes this. If this were the case, 
then there must have been a Gains who founded a 
sect, and firom him the sect of the Cainites must have 
borne the name, which occurs in Epiphanius and in 
the index in Irenaeus,® of Caians. But this heretical 
Caius is nowhere mentioned, is an utterly unknown 

^ Be Hseresilm^ prsef. * P. 113, ed. Grabe. 
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person, and it is therefore probable that the person 
attacked by Hippolytus is his contemporary Cains, 
who wrote the account of his conference with Proclus, 
and a treatise against Cerinthus. The inscription on 
the marble statue mentions a treatise of Hippolytus’ 
which he composed in defence of the Go^d and the 
ApocoHypse of S.- John. It seems to me probable that 
the portion of the treatise which dealt with the Apoca- 
lypse was that directed against Gains, for at this time 
he would not admit that it was a genuine work of S. 
John the apostle; and that in the Syriac translation 
the title mentioned above was chosen. 

(2.) I also believe that the irporrpeimt^ eh 'Xe^opewav 
in the inscription on the statue is the same treatise as 
that which Theodoret designates as addressed wpo? 
^aurCKJZa nva. Severina must therefore have been 
mother, wife, or daughter of an emperor. Now the 
name itself is enough to show that it is not Julia 
Mammaea, mother of Alexander Severus, as Baronins 
thought, nor yet Severa, the wife of the. Emperor 
Philip, as Lemoyne would have it ; Hippolytus did not 
live on into this emperor’s reign. The conjecture of 
Herr Bunsen that it is a daughter of Alexander Severus 
is equally inadmissible, for this enoiperor married in the 
year 229, nothing is known of a daughter, and his wife 
was very soon separated from him, and driven away by 
his mother ; even if he had had a daughter, she would 
at the most have been only four or five years old in 
the year of Hippolytus’ death. The treatise was much 
more probably addressed to Julia AquUia Severa, the 
second wife of the Emperor Elagabalus.^ 

The statue of Hippolytus, which was found in Borne 
in tire year 1551, always seemed to me to be a most 

^ See respectmg this PHncera, Gz^inton^s Fasti Eomani^ p. 238; and 
Ecehel, docir. nanu Tii. p. 260, iii. p. 342. 
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remarkable and extraordinary monument, even before 
I could suspect the revelations which the newly- 
discovered work discloses respectiog his personality. 
It appeared to me that some very special motive, now 
no longer to be divined, must have induced the man's 
friends and disciples to erect this monument. No such 
mark of respect, so far as we know, was ever paid to 
any Bishop of Rome in ancient times, — ^perhaps one 
may say to any Catholic Bishop at all in the first few 
centuries. Only one similar monument of Christian 
antiquity has been preserved at all — ^viz. a statue of 
S. Peter, also in Rome, and likewise in a sitting 
posture. Winkelmann says the figure is beyond doubt 
the oldest marble statue of Christian times, of the time 
of Alexander Severus, and all historical analogies also 
testify to the same effect. We can then very easily 
explain how the enthusiastic adherents of a man who 
was not only a revered teacher and ecclesiastical author, 
but also a party leader sharply criticised and withal 
bitterly reviled by the opposite side, erected this monu- 
ment to him, possibly after his banishment to Sai’dinia. 
And the objection which is commonly raised against 
this early origin of it — ^viz. that the Christians of Rome 
were not yet in a position to undertake such things — 
is of no weight. In the long rest and even favour 
which the Christians enjoyed after the death of Severus, 
and which, with slight intermission, lasted for forty 
years, until the reign of Decius, the Christians had 
acquired landed property and buildings. They pos- 
sessed great cemeteries, in which were rooms or chapels 
two stories high, and, along with these, places of meet- 
ing above or below ground, in which such a figure 
might find a, place. But to bring the -statue of !ffip- 
polytus to a later period, and transfer it to the fifth 
or sixth century, as has lately been attempted, is to 
make the whole matter an inexplicable riddle. 
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For, to begin with, we are compelled to believe that 
the community, at the head of which Hippolytus was, 
cut off from the congregation of the Bishop of Borne, 
at any rate did not maintain itself long after his death. 
Twenty years later it seems already to have vanished, 
without leaving a trace ; for in the history of the 
Church of Borne from 250 to 257, which we know 
tolerably exactly from Cyprian’s collection of letters, 
no mention of it is found. And especially when 
Novatian’s sect arose, which had an element kindred 
to that of Hippolytus, it must have given some sign of 
life ; but not a syllable is said about it in that connec- 
tion. All tells in favour of the conjecture, which is 
supported by the ancient common festival in com- 
memoration of Pontianus and Hippolytus, and placed 
on the same day, that the separation was brought to 
an end by Hippolytus himself shortly before his death. 
But who in later times would be likely to think of pay- 
ing so extraordinary and unexampled a mark of respect 
to a man whose history appears enveloped in obscurity 
from so early a point, whose writings found no diffusion 
in the West, and here remained as good as unknown? 
We cannot attribute the monument to one of the 
Christian Emperors, nor yet to one of the Popes, as 
having been erected by his order. And we are there- 
fore, with aU our conjectures, always brought back to" 
the supposition that it was a congregation which gave 
to their absent or else lately-deceased teacher and 
leader this proof of their grateful adherence, and who 
wished to hand on to posterity the memory of one who 
in their eyes was the rightftil Bishop, and successor of 
S. Peter. 

Further, the Easter-cyde, which is engraved on the 
statue, begins with the year 222, and goes on to the. 
year 3^3. Now, if the statue was not set up until 
after 333, would any one have undertaken so trouble- 
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some and at the same time thankless work ? would they 
with great expenditure of time and toil have engraved 
on the hard marble a cycle which had already lost all 
meaning and all use whatsoever, and that, too, at a time 
when its faultiness must have been weU known? But 
suppose the figure to have been made in Hippolytus’ 
time, or soon after his death, we then can imderstand 
very well how his adherents came to have a cycle en- 
graved upon it, according to which they hoped to keep 
themselves correct in the regulation of their Easter 
festival. 

Lastly, the seat of the statue contains not only the 
cycle of Hippolytus, but also the titles of many of his 
writings, all of which, as is well known, were composed 
in Greek In the second and third centuries Borne 
was stiU a chief seat and focus of Greek literature and 
language; moreover, the Christians of the Greek tongue 
formed there a considerable portion of the community, 
and had, beyond doubt, their places of meeting where 
a Greek liturgy and Greek sermons prevailed. Besides, 
in the second century the Greek language was stiU. the 
ecclesiastical language even in the West; for, according 
to the testimony of Jerome, it was not until the end of 
this century that Pope Victor and the Senator Apol- 
lonius wrote upon ecclesiastical matters for the first 
time in Latin ; while in Borne, Clement, Hennas, the 
brother of Bishop Pius, Caius (if he belonged to the 
Church of Borne), Hippolytus, and still at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century Pope Sylvester, wrote in 
Greek, and the Popes kept up a lively correspondence 
with the Eastern Church in Greek. This changed, 
however, when Byzantium became the capital of the 
Boman Orient, and all Orientals and Greek-speaking 
people turned no longer to Borne, but thither. From 
^e time of Constantine, therefore, the Greek language 
disappeared from Borne by rapid degrees, so much so 
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that ia the time of Pope Zosimus (in the year 417) 
the Greek text of the Nicene Canons appears not to 
have been extant any more in Rome, and in the year 
430 Pope Coelestine apprised Nestorius that he was 
unable to answer his letter, because he must first get 
it translated into Latin, and at the moment he had 
not a translator at hand ; ^ it appears, therefore, that 
among the Roman clergy at that time there was no 
longer any one who s^U had command of Greek. Ac- 
cordingly it becomes utterly inconceivable that at such 
a time a statue should have been made with a Greek 
Easter-cycle and a long list of Greek works. Por 
whose use?® 

* Thus no doubt we are to understand the words (Epp. Pontiff Bom., p. 
1116, ed. Const.), *'Ovsp as ^pet^iag e^oiovftep. The 

dvayKii cannot well refer to anything else but the want of a translator. 

2 [Dr. Salmon, in his valuable article on the Chronology of Mppolytus in 
the first number of the ffermathem, 1873, fixes the date of the erection of 
the statue at 235, very shortly after the banishment of Hippolytus. It 
could not have been erected much later, for the mistakes in the cyde be- 
come considerable after that time, and by 243 its erroneous character had 
become notorious. It could not have been erected earlier, for one of the 
works mentioned on the statue was written in 235. The cycle begins with 
the year 222, probably because that was the first year of the Emperor 
Alexander's reign, pp. 88-90,] 
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Olf THE HISTOET OE HIPPOLTTUS. 

THE SAINTS OE THE SAMTB NAME. 

Abound the name of Hippolytns an amount of con- 
fosion has hitherto prevailed which is almost without 
a parallel in ecclesiastical history. The endless inter- 
changes have driven most scholars who have busied 
themselves with the subject to despair, and in conse- 
quence the history of this Father has appeared enve- 
loped in impenetrable obscurity. Thus in the various 
martyrologies we &dA five persons of this name, all of 
them said to have been martyrs, aU of them said to 
have lived nearly at the same time, the first half of the 
third century. Since the appearance of the PhUoso- 
jphumeirui it has, however, become possible to dispel this 
obscurity. A firm foothold is secured to begin with 
in the union of the two names Hippolytus and 
Pontianus, and the date of the 13th of August^ which, 
according to the best and oldest accounts, was from 
the first dedicated to the memory of the two men. 
Here, however, we may go on to observe how into the 
place of the Hippolytus (who, so to speak, was the 
rightful owner of this day) another of the same name 
gradually thrust himseli^ simultaneously with which 
Pontianus vanished. 

The oldest account is that of the chronographer of 
the year 354. In the d^posHio marlyrum, we read : 
Idm Aug.; Hy^gcHyti in Tiburiina, et PonUani m 
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Calisii. On the 13th of August, therefore, the com- 
memoration of the deposition of both was celebrated, 
although their bodies rested in different places, viz. 
Hippolytus in the Tiburtina, and Pontianus in the 
cemetery of Callistus. That the 13th of August is not 
the day of their death is shown by the account in the 
Roman Pontifical Booh^ which places the death of 
Pontianus on the 11th of November.® It is worth 
noticing that, in the series of Roman Bishops and 
martyrs whose d^osiiio the old chronographer records, 
only one other occurs who, like Hippolytus, rested in 
the Tiburtina, and that is S. Lawrence. Both Ponti- 
anus and Hippolytus together appear still on the 13th 
of August in one of the oldest martyrologies and sacra- 
mentaries, viz. the one edited by Piorentini, under the 
title Yetustius ecclesm ocddentdlis Martyrologium,^ and 
in the calendar, which by a well-known fiction bears 
the name of S. Jerome, as printed by d’.kchery.* In 
addition we have the weighty testimony of the oldest 
known liturgical codes, viz. of the co-called Sacra- 
mentarium Leonianum, which, according to Muratoii’s 
investigations, contains a collection of Roman liturgies 
belonging to the period between Leo and Gelasius 
(457-492). Here also we find once more on the 13th 
of August Natde Sanctorum Hippolyd el Pontiam^ who 
are designated as martyra in the prayMs. ^e 
preface in thk mass is ummstakably a httsr mmi- 
tion, for it l^ves . Pontiamnt umnenHon^; nam^ 
Hippolytus only, a^ ^>eaks of his blood’ sl^ as a 
testimony to divine .H@ns mt^hange or 

substitution of anoHter:Bipp€dji^'do^}^ noticed more 


the sixth emituryenward^ and to some 

s^pesus on the /*®^*^'^ 
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August, who has nothing in common with that Roman 
Presbyter but the name, and is brought into close con- 
nection with S. Lawrence. The history of this martjrr 
is known to us only from the Acts of S. Lawrence. In 
these we are told that he was a military officer of high 
rank, into whose charge the Deacon Lawrence was 
given before his execution ; converted and baptized by 
him, he had then brought his whole family of nineteen 
persons to the Christian faith. Along with them he was 
made a prisoner three days after the death of S. Law- 
rence. His nurse Concordia gave up the ghost under 
the lash of the executioner. The rest were beheaded, 
but 'Hippolytus, after numerous torments, was tied to 
the feet of wild horses, and by them tom to pieces. 

Among all Roman martyrs, S. Lawrence is the one 
who from the earliest times was celebrated most, and 
most widely. Already in the fifth century four or five 
churches were dedicated to his honour in Rome. In 
all parts of the West, and even in the East, his festival 
was kept.^ But the older and better authorities, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Petrus Chrysologus, Maximus of 
Turin, Leo the G-reat, all know of Lawrence only. Of 
the conversion of Hippolytus through him, and of his 
family, there is no trace. And yet it ig scarcely conceiv- 
able that so remarkable an event as the conversion of 
a Roman officer, the extraordinary manner of his death, 
and the execution of a whole family of nineteen persons, 
should have remained unnoticed, if anything had been 
known of it in the fourth century. The Acts of S. 
Lawrence^ in which this martyrdom of Hippolytus and 
of his house with him is inserted, are, as is imiversally 
acknowledged, a later invention, and historically an 
altogeth^ useless document. The siention of this 
Hippolytiw ia^fiMEmd in a s^peech appended to the works 

^ Qmm mn potest o^condi Eoma{ tarn non ^test ahscmdi Lawrentii 
corona, says S. Augis^^ 
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of S. Fulgentius, and in another hearing the name of 
Augustine, which the editors have likewise banished 
to the appendix as not a genuine work that is to say, 
not until the 6th century. Then, in Gregory of Tours 
(about the year 588), who, following the anachronism 
spread by the false Acts of S. Lawrence, mentions Hip- 
polytus, with Lawrence and Sixtus, as victims of the 
JDecian persecution.® But from this time onwards in 
calendars, martyrologies, and a number of chronicles, 
the martyrdom of Hippolytus and Concordia is almost 
always given along with that of S. Lawrence. Even 
in the East, e.g. in the menoeum translated from the 
Greek,® we find him mentioned, yet without a special 
day to commemorate him, no doubt because the spu- 
rious Acts of S. Lawrence had been translated into 
Greek. 

The development of the story which surrounds the 
person of Hippolytus is most clearly seen in the Roman 
calendars and m issals. -The connecting link which is 
constituted by the narrative of Prudentius shall be 
spoken of separately. In the list of depositions in the 
year 354, Hippolytus, as already noticed, is still united 
with Pontianus; with Lawrence he has nothing in 
common but the grave on the Tia Tiburtina, and it is 
worth remarking that in this list Lawrence and E^p- 
polytus are the only persmis whose bones are said to 
repose on &e Via Kburtina. The oldest Roansnr missal 
has hkeyrise EE^pdlytus and Ponrianus togetih^; but 
from thence onwards is no frurth^ moprion of 
Pontianus. or. S^^^ytus and 

G(me(Hdia, Edppodytiis meniioned 

.sii.the objects of the cultosi 'tb^ hiood trhieh he shed 


' St is ^ Ogp. B. Avgv^ti, 
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for confessing tlie Christian faith is mentioned, and at 
last we read in the Gothic missal (which was used in 
South Gaul at the beginning of the eighth century) : 
Qm* heaium Yppolitum tyrannids adhuc ohsequiis occupa- 
tum, subito fecisii Laurenii socmm. Qu,i spiritcdi ardore 
succmsus, dum JJnigeniium FUium imm Dominwm 
nostrum coram potestaMus veraciter confiietur, poenis 
siibjedtur, mnculis wligatur, cordis conjigibur, equorum 
ferodtate dis^ungitur} The composition of the new story 
appears to me to fall within the period of about seventy 
years, between the time of Pope Liberius and that of 
Leo the Great. The oldest document in which (it 
seems to me) the personality of the real Hippolytus is 
already obscured, and the mythical Homan oflS.cer, the 
guard of S. Lawrence, has stepped into his place, may 
well have been the half-heathen, half-Christian calen- 
dar of Polemius Sylvius, which falls within the year 
448 ; and, along with notices of the weather and the 
games, contains the “ Natales ” of the Emperor and 
other festivals having reference to that. Among 
Christian feasts one finds given in this document only 
Epiphany and Christmas; and of saints’-days, the 
martyrdom of the Maccabees on the 1st of August^ 
Depositio S. Petri et Pauli on the 22d of February, 
the day of S. Lawrence and of Hippolytus on the 13th 
of August, S. Stephen’s day, and lastly, that of S. 
Vincent, Deacon of Saragossa. The somewhat later 
Carthaginian Calendar, * the Calendar of Pronto, the 
one found in AUatius,* — all these have Hippolytus only 
on the 13th of August; the small Roman martyrology 
states more particularly : Bomce •Hippolgti martyris 
cmn famUia sua et S. Concordice nutrids ^os. Ado 
makes him suffer death under Hie Ek^peror Decius and 

_ } Ap. Muratosi, Liturg, 11. p. 628. 

la BumABT, Adki ed. Amstdod. p 618. 

’ De Consemkim Mehhs. iUque arientakSf Col. 1648, p. 1491. 
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the Praefect Valerian, quite in accordance with the 
confessedly false account in the spurious Acts of S. 
Lawrence; whereas it is certain that S. Lawrence was 
not executed until long after Decius’ time, viz. under 
the Emperor Valerian, in the year 258. The martyr- 
ology of Bede and that of TJsuard give the manner of 
his death— that he was tom to pieces by wild horses, 
and call his nurse Concordia. So also the present 
Roman martyrology. The Mozarahic breviary has 
woven the narrative into a hymn. 

Thus it came to pass that Hippolytus became one of 
the most celebrated names in the whole Church, in the 
Greek-speaking as well as in the Latin-speaking parts ; 
but that in the West an altogether different person was 
intended under this name from the one intended in 


the East, That is to say, — ^while in the latter it is 
the figure of the famous Father and Bishop to which 
people held fast, in the West it was only the Roman 
officer known from the Acts of S. Lawrence, and by him 
converted, whom this name recalled for ecclesiastical 
remembrance. In the Greek Church, of course,' his 
writings were preserved till quite a late period, especi- 
ally the exegetical ones, as the Cogence show, 'and firom 
these his ecelesiastical rank was known ; while in the 
West the Father was so uixknown and so utterly 
gotten, that, with the exception of Jerome^ 
the Latin Fathers — not evaat Augustine—^ as 
mentions him.* . , ■ 

Perhaps it is fesGsitie to get smne l^t fipom ttie 
notices which have-refeiea^Wtti?^ dhurehes of 
Hippolytus, or to some ¥Es§i»ins bearing his 

ns^e. 'From the earhe^ was an ^tatffieffied 


he, as S. Lawr^ce also, was buried on the 
^ ttie ^ 
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fourth century. Prudentius describes, as an eye-wit- 
ness (about the year 406), the subterranean tomb of 
S. Hippolytus, the representation on the wall there 
of his being put to death by horses, the altar erected 
over his bones ; but then goes on to speak of a splendid 
church which stood close by, with a double row of 
columns, which, on the 13th of August^ the festival of 
the saint, received the crowd of believers who streamed 
thither from far and wide. Now, it has been commonly 
supposed that this was a church dedicated to Hippoly- 
tus exclusively, and bearing his name. I hold this to 
be incorrect, and believe that it was the church of S. 
Lawrence, which likewise stood there, that Prudentius 
meant. We are tolerably well informed about the 
churches which stood in Rome before the sixth cen- 
tury, partly through the notices in the Liher Pon^ficdUs, 
parily through the two calendars, that of Martene of 
the fifth century, and that of Pronto of the eighth 
century, which, in the list of the stations, give also the 
names of the Roman churches. Besides which, we 
have the signatures of the Roman presbyters, with 
their “tituli” or churches, in the Acts of the Roman 
Synod in the year 499. While, then, as early as the 
fifth century, three or four churches of S. Lawrence 
existed in Rmne, there is no trace of a church dedicated 
to Hippolytus, not even in Fronto's list of the Roman 
churches, although that is of the eighth century. A 
cemetery of Hippolytus is mentioned, and first in the 
Roman PovdUfijcal Booh in the life of Pope Hadrian I., 
who restored it after it had long lain waste.* It was 
a bit of the cemetery of Cyriaca, near the church of S. 
Stephen in the Ager Veranus, lying round the crypt 

^ Eccksiam Nicomedis et ccsmterium beati Hippolyti M.juxta S* Lauren- 
iium, ques a pri^cU^marcitermt tmporibus^ a novo renooaviC, Pari modo et 
eeeUsiam h. ChrisH Mar^ris Stqtkani, Htamjuxta praediciumceemterium & 
Hippolyti^ simUxUr restawraviL Ed. II. p. 228. 
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described by Prudentius ; and there also, in the time 
of Cardinal Alexander Pamese,* — that is, about the year 
1530, — ^the bones of the martyrs, viz. of Hippol;^s, 
Concordia, and the eighteen or nineteen others, are 
said to have been found, — ^that is, bones about which it 
was thought that they might very well belong to the 
martyrs who, according to the story, were to be sought 
for here. A basilica of Hippolytus is first mentioned 
in the list of places of martyrdoms given by Eckhart* 
and Probenius,* and dating from the ninth or tenth 
century j according to which, it stood on an eminence 
in the Via Tiburtina ; and moreover, as the description 
of places in Rome in MabiUon * of about the same date 
remarks, opposite the chief church of S. Lawrence. 
The erection of it may therefore fall about the end of 
the eighth or beginning of the ninth century j and as 
the Liber Pontijiccdis does not mention it, it appears to 
have been built by private persons. But how closely 
the cultus of Hippolytus was from the first connected 
with that of S. Lawrence and subordinated to it, is 
shown in Milan, where a church of S. Lawrence 
existed from the fifth century, and was accounted the 
most beautifiil and most magnificent in the city.® In 
the interior of this church there existed, near a “ sacel- 
lum ” of S. Xystus, a chapel of S. Hippolytus also, in 
which two Bishops of Milan — -inieodore, who died in 
the year 490, and his successor Lawrence — ^were in- 
terred.® This, then, explains also why in the canon of 
the Ambrosian liturgy, in the prayer C(mmunicmaes^ 


^ Abinghi Rma Subterranean II. p. 54. 

2 De rebus Frandae Orteni., I. p. 8S2. 

^ Algxjini 0pp. II. p. 699. 

^ Analectay p. 365. 

* So in the old rhythm, Be laudihus Mediolani, in Oltrocchi, Ecclesias 
Msdi&L Bisjt. p. 69^7. 

® BjaXSi Series Archt^p. MedM. in the tabula chronoL Tumaium recepi 
in BasiUca Laurentiana ad S* M^^pdyti SaceUum. 
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Hippolytus stands immediately after Sixtus and 
Lawrence. 

At an earlier date than this church near Rome 
dedicated to the guard and disciple of S. Lawrence, 
there stood a church of S. Hippolytus in the seaport 
town of Portus. This one, however, was dedicated 
neither to the soldier just mentioned, nor to the 
supposed Bishop of Portus ; for the historical Hippo- 
lytus was never, as will be seen hereafter. Bishop of 
Portus ; but to a mythical martyr mentioned only in 
the Acts of S. Aurea or Chryse, and said to have been 
drowned in a pit or tank near Portus. Here a body 
was preserved, which, as early as the eighth century, 
was held to be that of the martyr of Porto ; for in the 
first mention of this church, which occurs in the life of 
Pope Leo III. in the Liber Por^Jicalis,^ we read : This 
Pope had two pieces of stuff worked with crosses (vestes 
de stauraci), made for the basilica of the holy martyr 
Hippolytus, in the “ civitas Portuensis,” ® one as a 
shroud for the body, the other as a covering for the 
high altar. 

It is unmistakable that around S. Lawrence, revered 
as he was at such an early date, a whole circle of 
myths and mythical persons gradually sprang up, and 
that as early as the end of the fourth century. Al- 
ready, in the fourth century, there seems to have been 
a lack of a sure and authentic basis for his history, 
and hence ornamental myth had all the freer play. 
Names, inscriptions, to which no definite historical 
knowledge was any longer attached, but which, because 
they were found near the resting-place of S. Lawrence, 
suggested the invention of any martyrdom that might 

• * Ed. VictHOU, II. p. 266. 

* 2%e L^e of Leo III,, III. p. 117, oontains the more exact descrip- 
tion : “ Eecksia quaspordtur m insula Portuensi, quss nuneupaUtr Arsis.” It 
'vas the cathedraL 
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stand in. connection with, that of S. Lawrence; per- 
haps also representations in sculpture, then localities, 
to which the myth would give a sacred character, — all 
these things were moulded together into a narrative, of 
which the Eoman Deacon was the centre and hero. 
Just as in later times a tombstone representing the 
Count of Gleichen with two wives, has given occasion 
to the invention of the well-known story,^ so from the 
fourth and fifth century onwards a similar process took 
place with reference to the history of martyrs, especi- 
ally in Rome, where the people from childhood had 
heard of a number of nameless martyrs scattered over 
the great city. Let us look more closely at the short 
description in the NoUiia of the ninth century ; here 
we read : Inde in Boream mrsum in monte BasHiea 
SanedHijpoWi est, ubi ipse cum famUia sua tota xix. mart, 
jacet. Career ihi est, in qua fuit Laurenims. Ibi est 
Trifonia uxor Becii Caesaris, et CyrilJafUia ejus ; inter ^ 
utrasqie Concordia et sanctus Genesms et midti martyres 
ihi sunt.^ All this close to the church of S. Lawrence, 
in qua corpm ejus primum Juerai humatum. Originally, 
and down to about the year 354, it was the Roman 
Presbyter Hippolytus, who was banished with Pope 
Pontian to Sardiuia, but whose body was brought back 
from there and interred on the Via Tiburtina, quite 
close to the tomb of S. (Lawrence. Later on this 
person was forgotten; at any rate, became imknown 
to the vulgar. In the neighbourhood some heathen 
monument, on which the tragical end of the son of 
Theseus of that name was sculptured, may very possibly 
have been found, and been conjectured by the Christian 
folk to represent his martyrdom. Possibly it was even 
the name alone with which the current story, still 
under the influence of heathen recollections, connected 

1 [See Doluhoes’s Falks respecting the Popes, p. 54, Engli^ translstioD.] 

^ AixiDiKi Opg., ed Frobeniua, II. p. 599. 
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itself, and gave us the saint tom to pieces and mangled 
by horses. A tombstone, with the name of Concordia, 
gave occasion to the bearer of the name being turned 
into the nurse of. Hippolytus, and also being made to 
die as a martyr. A room found there is now made to 
be the prison in which Hippolytus had kept Lawrence, 
entrusted to his custody by the emperor, although such 
an imprisonment of the Deacon does not easily admit 
of being brought into harmony with the older and 
more trustworthy reports of his martjrrdom; especially 
if one follows the narrative of Prudentius and others, 
according to whom Lawrence, during the three days’ 
interval allowed to him, gathered together the poor of 
the Church, and was then forthwith martyred. 

Again, the strange story about Tryphonia and 
Cyrilla, the wife and daughter of the Emperor Decius, 
is probably only a fiction invented to fit two names, 
for which no history was extant. For both of them, 
one reads in the Acfe of Lav)rence,.'yrhi&B. they saw the 
emperor horribly tormented by a demon as a punish- 
ment for his cruelty to Hippolytus and the rest, are 
said to have prayed for baptism, whereupon Tryphonia 
forthwith gave up the ghost ; while CyiiUa, at the 
command of Claudius, was strangled. 

The frequent occurrence of Hippolytus in the sculp- 
ture of primitive Christianity on fragments of glass 
goblets, etc., shows that Hippolytus was a name very 
much revered, but gives also the further testimony 
that it was always only the Koman officer of the S. 
Lawrence myth that was intended. We may remark 
to begin with, that the circle of martyrs and saints, who 
occur in the old Christian pictures and vessels ffiimd 
in Rome, in general was a very small one. SS. Peter 
and Paul most frequently, Aen S. Agnes and S. 
Timotheus, — ^not the disciple of S. Paul, as has been 
supposed, but most certainly the Homan martyr, 
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whose history is not known exactly, hut whose cultus 
was very ancient in Kome, for he occurs as early as in 
the list of 354, and a cemetery bore his name. Of 
foreign martyrs, SS, Yincent and Cyprian occur, but 
among the Eoman ones it is chiefly S. Lawrence and 
the martyrs historically and mythically connected with 
him, especially S. Xystus and Hippolytus, which one 
finds represented, and very frequently aU. together. 
That the name of the last was written correctly only 
by those who spoke Greek, but by the common Romans 
was much disfigured both in spelling and prommciation, 
was natural, and hence he appears in these pictures 
sometimes as Epolitus, sometimes as Poltus. On an 
old glass, ^ we have Petrus, Paulus, Laurentius, Sustus 
(i.e. Xystus), Epolitus, and Oyprianus represented. 
On a fragment of a glass, wMch was found in a 
cemetery outside Rome in the last century, Timotheus 
and Hippolytus are stUl visible, but the ^ass appears 
to have had six or seven figures.® 

Another Hippolytus already mentioned is known 
only from the Acts of S. Aurea or Chryse, in which 
he appears as a subordmate character. These Acts, 
which formerly were accessible only in Latin in Mom- 
britius, were edited in the year 1795 by Magistris in 
Greek also ; and it is apparent that the Greek text, 
although written in a very barbarous style, is the 
original. An Emperor Claudius and a Prsefect or 

I 

^ In Mamachi, Origg, et Antiqq. Christ 11, p. 73, from ArmgM 11. p. 256. 

3 Vettobi, Dissert PMLolog,, Eomse 1751, p. 13. [See also BuRGOisr, 
Letters from Borne, In Letter rt. the above remarks are largely confirmed. 
“ S. Peter and S. Paul recur perpetually.” Laurentius, Timoteus, and Sustus 
are all noticed as occurring more than once in a group of objects taken at 
random. Those unable to consult Padre Gabrtjcci’s great work, Veteri 
Omati di Figure in 09 0 , may find much interesting matter in the article 
Glass, in Smith and Cheetham’s of Christian Aniiqmlies* “The 

apostles most frequently represented (on more than seventy glasses) are St. 
Peter and St. Paul.” St. Agnes occurs more than a dozen times, St. 
Lawrence sev^ times, and St. Hippolytus four times.”] 
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“ viearius urbis,” Ulpius Romulus, appear here as the 
persecutors. In the Acts, the first Claudius appears to 
be meant, for they make Censormus say, “ Christ in 
OTir days hath come down into the world,” ^ The 
editor, who defends the genuineness of this document 
very thoroughly and carefully, naturally supposes that 
it was the second emperor of this name, Claudius 
Gothicus, although none of the Acts have numbered 
Mm among the persecutors ; for even Ms faith is not 
strong enough to transfer this history into the days of 
the Apostles, when there was at Rome, at the very 
most, only the first begianings of a Christian com- 
mumty ; moreover, in that case, his whole hypothesis 
of the Hippolytus in question, who in his eyes is the 
Rather, would faU through. The heroine of the history 
is an Imperial Princess Aurea; the Viearius Ulpius 
causes her not merely to be racked at Ostia, but also to 
be tortured with burning torches applied to her bare 
flesh, and to be in other ways abused, yet exhorts her 
withal to marry and take a husband worthy of her Mgh 
extraction. She is then scourged, and at last thrown 
into the sea with a stone round her neck. The holy 
Nonus, however, who is also called Hippolytus, draws 
her corpse out of the water, buries her before the gates 
of Ostia, then reproaches Romulus, and is by his com- 
mand boimd hand and foot and drowned in a pit near 
the town walls of Portus ; whereupon, for the space of 
an hour, voices as of children were heard to cry, 
“ Thanks be to God.” In every line of the document, 
the rough hand of a romancmg Greek betrays itself, 
who has invented tMs history as so many from the 
sixth century onwards were invented, all made after 
the same model ; and one can but lament that 
Barmius allowed himself to be taken in by this clumsy 
production. Certainly, he has made a very arbitrary 

^ ’Ey ro7s ifAsrepoig jietipQsg, p. 46, ed. Magistris. 
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use of it ; he transposes, namely, without having the 
slightest historical ground for so doing, the persons and 
their fate from the time of Claudius to that of the 
Emperor Alexander, and thereupon produces in the 
Roman martyrology on the 22d of August Bishop 
Hippolytus of Portus Romanus, who was flung into a 
pit and drowned under Alexander ; then, on the 24th 
of August, S. Aurea, whose corpse the blessed Nonus 
buried, without noticing thereby that this Nonus is 
the same Hippolytus whom he has made Bishop of 
Portus, and whom he considers as identical with the 
celebrated Father.^ Neither in the Greek nor in the 
Latin text *of the Acts is there, however, a trace that 
this Hippolytus is to be regarded as a Bishop. He is 
once called o fuucdpio^ 'JmroXtfl-o? o nrpeaPirepo’i, which 
the Latin text, with wilful misinterpretation, renders 
sene^ff, probably in order to designate the Hippolytus 
who occurs here as the older, remembering the younger 
Hippolytus, well known among the Greeks as a 
Doctor of the Church and Bishop of Rome. About 
the name of Nonnus or Nunnus, as it is read in some 
martyrologies, people have given themselves unneces- 
sary trouble. Baronius believes that it represents a 

1 To justify this notice respecting Hippolytas inserted in the martyrology, 
he says in the Annals (Ad Ann, 229, sec. 6) : Videris sanctissimum virmn 
sub eodem persecvtore^ quo et CaUistus Pontifex passus est, et eodem quo ille 
interitu martyrium consummasse, nani et iUe in puteum mersus*' fuit More 
damning evidence of carelessness and caprice he could scarcely have given. 
He borrows from Acts^ which expressly name an Emperor Claudius as 
persecutor, ma^es him into the Emperor Alexander Sevems, — ^that is, just 
the one who, accordmg to the unanimous evidence of antiqmty, was the 
mildest and most kmdly disposed towards the Christians of all the 
Emperors ; and then appeals to the Acts of CaUistus, of whose utter worth- 
lessness he must himself have been aware. What the Acte ofS, Aurea 
and their account of Hippolytus are worHi, Sagcabelli says (flist. Eccles, 
iii. p. 265, Bomse 1773), bluntly enough : Inter apocrypha turn Hippolyti 
cum S. Aureas acta recensenda esse dubitari vix potest The edition of the 
Greek Acts has made this still more dear, but at the same time has the 
advantage that it now enables one to show whence some of the later 
Greeks dmived the idea of making Hippolytus Bishop of Portus. 
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monk or ascetic ; Magistris, on the other hand, thinks 
that Hippolytus was so called because he was ninety 
years old. According to the Greek text, he was 
originally called Fonus, — a common Roman name, 
like Decimus or Octavius, — ^but then, probably as the 
narrator would have us understand, received the name 
of Hippolytus (jueravoiiaadeLi) first on his acceptance of 
Christianity. In the West, this name has ^ven occa- 
sion to the confiision of Hippolytus with a Bishop 
Nonnus, who lived in the fifth century at the time of 
the Council of Chalcedon, and who occurs in the history 
of the Fathers of the desert as the converter of S. 
Pelagia. It is on this confusion that the Ads under the 
name of Hippolytus are based, of which the BoUandist 
CtTPEB ^ gives some portion, and which he euphemisti- 
cally designates as “interpolated,” whereas they are 
manifestly pure invention. They narrate that after 
the death of Pelagia, S. Hippolytus, who was also 
called Normus, a man by whose preaching Alexandria 
was converted, determined to visit the graves of the 
apostles in Rome, etc. etc. But this legend appears in 
the strangest muddle and strangest colours in S. Peter 
Damian. According ‘to him,* S. Nonus, who was 
also called Hippolytus, first of all converted thirty 
thousand Saracens to the faith, and then S. Pelagia 
from unchastity to piety, composed several commen- 
taries on the Bible,* then finally lefb his bishopric, 
retired from Antioch, where he was bom, and went to 
Rome ; here he buried the corpse of S. Aurea, who 
was drowned at Ostia, and was then himself thrown 
into a pit filled with water near the mouth of the Tiber, 
by the command of Ulpius, whereupon the Christians 
buried his body in the town of Portus. Here, then, 

^ Acta SS. Aug. IT., p. 506. 

® JSjnsL ad NtcTtol. A, ed. Paris, 1610, p. 28- 

® Sanctarum Expositionum IWros. 
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we have the third and the fifth century, the fictitious 
Presbyter of Antioch, the Father, and Bishop Nonnus 
all jiimbled up together. 

We must not, however, overlook the golden grain of 
truth which appears to lie concealed in this rubbish- 
heap of clumsy fictions. It cannot be doubted that the 
Acts of S. Aurea had a point of contact with history, 
at any rate in the names which occur in them ; for in 
the D^osiMa Martyrum of the chronographer of 354, 
that important and authentically kept document of 
antiquity, we read on the 5th of September, Acordi, in 
PortOy et Nonni et H^cuhni, et Taurini. These four 
names are the threads which alone are able to conduct 
us through the labyrinth of later accounts and legen- 
dary decorations. 

In the martyrology of S. Jerome, according to the 
recension in D’Achery, Acontius and Nonntjs in 
Portus stand on the 25th of July, in company with 
several other quite strange names ; then, on the 5th of 
September, TAmoinrs, Heeos, Hbeamanus (that is, 
Hebculanus), and Abistosus, likewise in Portus. 
Others, as Ado and TJsuard, have Hebcdlanijs alone ; 
Babanus has Taubinus and Hebculanijs. 

But these names app'ear also with a very large com- 
pany of martyrs who are said to have suffered in Ostia 
only, and not in Portus, and of whom, according to the 
remark of the BoUandist Stilting, II^bciiianits and 
TAiiBiinis were transferred to Portus in the calendars 
merely because they were buried there.^ This is the 
company of S. Aurea, and of Bishop Quiriacus. The 
Ads of these martyrs exist in three or four veraions. 
In one of them® the history is placed in the year 252, 
and the Emperor Gallus is the persecutor ; the leading 
personage is a Prsefect Censurinus, who being brought 
as a prisoner to Ostia, is there visited by the Priest 

* Acta Sanctorum ^ 11. Sept. p. 518. ' ® Acta SS.j II. Sept p. 520. 
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Maximus, the Deacon Archelaus, and S. Aurea. 
Seventeen soldiers, his guards, and among them Tau- 
rinus and Herculanus, are converted by a miracle, and 
all of them at last beheaded, — Aurea with them. 
(Acontius and Nonnus do not occur here ; in some 
calendars, e.g. in that of Lucca and that of Corbie, 
they have been specially placed on the 15th of July.) 
Taurinus and Herculanus are then buried in Portus, 
the rest in Ostia. Here Aurea is only a subordinate 
character j she merely stands sponsor at the baptism of 
the seventeen soldiers. 

In the second version ^ Aurea is the leading person- 
age, and the Emperor Claudius the persecutor. The 
history of Censurinus and the seventeen soldiers is the 
same ; but Aurea is drowned with a stone round her 
neck, and buried by Nonostjs, who is also called 
Ypolttxis, or, as it stands immediately afterwards, by 
Bishop Hippolttus, who is also named Nonntjs, and 
he is then drowned in a pit. This Latin text comes 
nearest to the Greek one edited by Magistris ; yet in 
the Greek text Nonus or Hippolytus is not designated 
as a Bishop, as is the case in the Latin ,* in neither 
is he brought into any connection with Portus. All 
occurs in or near Ostia ; only his drowning takes place, 
according to the Greek text, by the waU of Portus ; 
whereas in the Latin of the BoUandists, which other: 
wise agrees with the Greek, it merely says, Ante 
muros urhis juxta oiveum 7}yberis, which there must be 
understood of Ostia. 

In a third text, which the BoUandists had before them, 
the martyrdom of S. Aurea and her feUow-sufferers is 
transferred into the time of the Emperor Alexander;* 
and at the same time Hippolytus, also named Nonnus, 
who interred her corpse, is made into Ejgiscopus Por- 
tuensis.* This is therefore the Latin document, and 
Mrta 55'., IV. Aog. p. 767. * Acta 55., IV. Aog. p. 787. ®£.c.p. 766. 
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indeed the only one in the West which makes Hippo- 
lytus Bishop of Portus. Prom, the manner in which 
the BoUandists speak of it, the manuscript seems to be 
a somewhat late one, and I have no doubt that the 
transposition from the time of Claudius or Decius to 
that of Alexander was made only on behalf of Hippo- 
lytus, for the author might have known that a Bishop 
Hippolytus lived at this time. In another recension, 
which the BoUandists likewise had before them, 
Cyriacus (or Quiriacus), on the contrary, who otherwise 
appears as Bishop of Ostia, is made Bishop of Portus, 
and Hippolytus is named Ardbum MeiropoMtarms. This 
is therefore the same account with regard to the latter 
as is found in Pope G-elasius, and probably flows from 
the same source, viz, Rufinus’ translation of the Ecdesi- 
astical History of Eusebius. 

Hence it is always the same material which, after 
first one and then another of this company has been 
made the leading personage, is worked up into Acts 
with slight variations. We have some in which Cen- 
sorinus, others in which Quiriacus or Cyriacus, others 
again in which Aurea is the leading personage ; there 
were also short ones, in which Nonus or Hippolytus 
was the hero. The BoUandists ^ give the beginning of 
such Acts; they are the ones in which the strange 
confusion with the Bishop Hoimus, who converted S. 
Pelagia, occurs, and ft'om which Peter Damian has 
borrowed material. In other points aU here agree 
with the Acts of S. Aurea; that Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Ostia does not here occur. The later Greeks, 
among whom the Acts of Censormus and of Aurea or 
Chryse were probably composed with a Latin original 
as the basis, have emended after their own fashion the 
personage Nonus or Hippolytus, who there occurs. 
They knew of only one Hippolytus, the Father, who, 

lie p 606 . 
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from his writings, was reckoned by them as Bishop of 
Rome. Hence in the BasHianic martyrology (of the 
tenth century) the confusion or blending of Nonus or 
Hippolytus, who is said to have buried S. Aurea, and 
himself to have been drowned near Portus, with the 
Father and Bishop of Rome has already taken place. 
That is to say, we are told that after the execution 
of S. Chryse (Aurea) and the rest, Pope Hippolytus, 
greatly moved at so great a massacre of the Christians, 
sharply rebuked the tyrant, who then in his wrath 
caused the Pope, with all his suite, consisting of Pres- 
byters, Deacons, and one Bishop, to be first tortured 
and then thrown into the sea. 

Now, if it be asked. What, then, is the historical 
worth and value of this story connected with the 
names of Censorious, Aurea, Nonnus, or BSppolytus, 
etc., we can only confess our ignorance. The Bol- 
laudists also show themselves helpless here, — a help- 
lessness which, it must be owned, re-occurs with them 
whenever they have to speak of the real Hippolytus, 
or one of the duplicates of him created by the con- 
fusion of the martyrologies. The one firm resting- 
place is assured, as already remarked, by the names 
which the Bucher catalogue or the chronographer of 
354 has for the 5th of September. These three names, 
NoMrxTS, Hbbcdiantis, and Taubinus, are (so to speak) 
the red thread which runs through the web of the 
Acts. But who can say whether all is not merely a 
fiction resting originally on these names, or whether 
there is still any matter of fact at the basis ? Mean- 
while thus much is at any rate clear, that this Nonnus, 
who is said in the Ads to have received the name of 
Hippolytus, has alone ^ven occasion for bringing the 
Father Hippolytus into coimection with the Roman 
Portus. 

But it deserves to be remarked also, that in the 
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variations wliich occur in the different versions with 
regard to localities and persons, a certain amount of 
design is disclosed. According to the Greek text, the 
three clerics, Quiriacus, Maximus, and Archelaus, after 
their decapitation, were thrown into the sea, hut the 
Presbyter Eusebius collected the corpses and buried 
them on the searshore near the town of Ostia. When 
in the Greek text it immediately goes on to say, 
“ which he also buried close to the same (the town of 
Ostia) in the cr3^t on the Ostian way,” either a word 
or two has fallen out, or this is a later interpolation. 
On the other hand, the author or translator of the 
Latin Acts knows nothing of the town of Ostia, hut 
makes the bodies be buried close to Eome in the crypt 
on the Via Hostiensis.* For the relics with these 
names seem later on to have been brought from Ostia 
to Parma ; * btxt people wished to have them in or near 
Rome also, and hence the variation in the Latm text. 
Fiorentini’s martyrology of Jerome, however, agrees 
with the Greek text, for it has : In Porto urbis 
PomcB natdtis s. YjtolM, qui dicitur Nonnus, cum sodis 
sids. In JBbsda ncUcdis ss. Quiriad et Ardhi. Both the 
Greek and the Latin text represent Taurinus and 
Herculanus as buried in the Roman Portus. Nonnus 
or Hippolytus in the Greek is a Presbyter, while the 
Latin translator renders o irpea-^vrepofi semar, manifestly 
because a Presbyter Hippolytus did not suit his pur- 
pose. For that the Greek text intends to designate 
not the man’s age, but his eccleaastical dignity, is 
clear from the mere fact that in these Acts three other 
Presbyters occur besides Hippolytus — viz. Maximus, 
Eusebius, j^d Gordius, who are Jilways designated in ' 
the same way as Hippolytus, and to whom the work 
of burying is always assigned ; thus Eusebius buries 

^ Juxta vrbem in crypta via Eostiense, ap. Magistiis, p. 57, 

® As Hkh BoUandists (voL iv., August, p. 566) state. 
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Quiriacus, Archelaus, and the rest ; Hippolytus buries 
Aurea; and Gordius (in the Latin text Concordius) 
has to bury Sabinian. The Latin translator shows the 
deliberate nature of his proceeding in this, moreover, 
that in the case of the others he renders o irpea-^vrepai 
presbyter, and only in the case of Hippolytus renders it 
twice senex. 

Baronins has discovered yet a third or fourth Hip- 
polytus. He is said likewise to have died at Rome in 
the year 257, in the time of the Emperor Valerian. 
He lived an ascetic life outside the city in a cave, 
occupied in converting and preparing for baptism those 
heathen who came to him ; and when at last his sister 
Paulina also and her husband Hadrias accepted baptism, 
they were condemned by the judge Secundianus to 
long torture and death, and gave up the ghost under 
the scourge. But the Acts of these martyrs in Baronins 
are far too uilsafe and fable-like, as Pearson^ has shown, 
for one to build much on them. 

The confusion already attached to the name of 
Hippolytus was increased still more by the invention 
of a pretended Prbsbttek Hippolytits op Antioch, 
who, however, never existed at all, although he is 
mentioned in martyrologies, especially from the ninth 
century onwards. His commemoration is fixed for the 
30th of January. All that is told of him is confined 
to the statement that he belonged to the Novatian 
schism, but before his death returned to the Church, 
— a statement first found in the martyrology of Ado, 
while in the small Romad martyrology and that of S. 
Jerome we read merely : ® AirOiochioB passio s. Hippohfii 
mmtyris. Ado’s addition about the Nova^anism and 
conversion of the Priest, which he borrowed fimn 
Prudentius, or rather from soureasi influenced by him, 

^ p. 59, ed. Brexa. « 

* Opp^ s. Pam XI. p. 
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was then copied by Usuard, Notker, and the later 
martyrologies. Baronins, indeed, thinks — ^while he 
undertakes to correct Prudentius by Ado, i.e. a nar- 
rator of the beginning of the fifth century by a com- 
pilator of the ninth ! — ^that the Novatianism which the 
Spanish poet attributes to the Boman martyr of whom 
he sings is only a mistake transferred from the Pres- 
byter of Antioch to the supposed B>oman one. In 
reality, however, the state of the case is quite different. 
An Hippolytus of Antioch is entirely unknown to any 
Greek authorities ; even in S. Chrysostom, who, being 
himself of Antioch, so constantly mentions things and 
persons in his native city, one finds no trace of him ; 
still less in the Greek and Oriental Mmaea and 


calendars. The older Latin martyrologies have, as is 
well known, no Oriental martyrs, or only one here and 
there; at any rate, the name of an Hippolytus of 
Antioch is not to be met with in any of the martyr- 
ologies which have come down to us before the eighth 
century. The genuine martyrology does not contain 
him; he first occurs in the copies, which have later 
additions.^ All statements respecting him, therefore, 
go back to the so-caUed martyrology of Jerome, a com- 
pilation which notoriously is not the work of that 
Doctor of the Church, and which we know only in the 
condition in which it was in the eighth century, and 
thus with no lack of mistakes, confusions, and redupli- 
cations. * But how did this fictitious Presbyter of 
Antioobf first get into this compilation? !^rom the 
chronicle of Eusebius, translated by Jerome,, which 
unmistakably formed the basis rfthe martyrology, and 
whose short notice of gave occasion to the 

eiC«>r. ; ’ . - ' 


.wejnH^ remarfe^ti^ the two errors whi^, 

SR^ory, edited li|7 
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have attached themselves to the name of Hippolytus, 
— ^the one that the Father was Bishop in Arabia, the 
other that there was a Presbyter of this name in the 
middle of the third century at Antioch, — flowed from 
one and the same source, viz. from the mistakes to 
which the juxtaposition of Hippolytus with Geminus 
and BeryUus gave occasion. In the chronicle of Jerome, 
which since the fifth century has been so universally 
used and copied, we read under the year 230, Geminus 
Preshy^ Aniiochenus, et Hippolytus^ et BeryUus Episcopm 
ArcMoe Bosirenus, darri scriptores JuAmtur, and word for 
word the same in the chronicle of Prosper.^ Here, 
then, it was perplexing that in the case of the first and 
third names place and dignity were stated, but in the 
case of the second, and that such a celebrated name, 
all further information was wanting. It was very 
tempting to leave Geminus, who in any case was not 
further known, to himself, and to appropriate the 
Prediyter Antiodienusto Hippolytus, especially when the 
et had slipped out from the manuscript. Accordingly 
not one of the martyrologies has inserted Geminus, 
and thus has arisen the Presbyter Hippolytus of 
Antioch, who is utterly unknown to the Greeks, and 
out of whom also Ado, by transferring to him the 
well-known narrative of Prudentius, made a Nova- 
tianist. Or else Hippolytus, whom people were now 
unwilling to leave so utterly airarmpy a/M^rapj ar/eved\6- 
yirros, as he is in Eusebius and Jerome, was made into 
a bishop of Bostra in Arabia. The translation of 
Eusebius’ EcdesmstkcU History by Rufinus gave occasion 
to this. In Eusebius® we read: 'Eirla-Kvirm S oSro? 

(Bij/avWos) T&p Karh B6<rrpair &<ra6Ta>s re Jsai 'IsTTroXirro?, 

eripas irov koL avrhs 7r/30€OT^9 iKK\i]a-lwi, whidb is rendered 
by Rofim^; Episcopus fuit hie apud Bo^wn, Ardbice 
urhem maaimmu Efralt si Hippolytus, qid 

’ 1 P, 698, ed. » iT. £1 VI. aX - 
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ipse aMquarUa scripta d&religuiL, episcopus} Hence it was 
quite to be expected that some would understand, 
from reading Eusebius through Rufinus, that Hip- 
polytus likewise had been bishop of Bostra, and perhaps 
the successor of Beryllus ; and we see that Gelasius 
Was led astray in this manner, for Bostra is what he 
means by the designation “ metropolis of Arabia.” 


Now, however, it is time to subject to a closer 
examination the poetical account which PExroirEmirs, 
a Spaniard in the first part of the fifth century, sketches 
of the conversion and death of his Hippolytus, and to 
see what we can extract from it of historical value, 
and what relation his statements have to the results of 
our investigation thus far. These results are in brief 
the following : 

1. A Roman Presbyter, Hippolytus, was banished to 
Sardinia in the year 235, along with Pope Pontian, 
and his corpse was afterwards buried in the Via 
Tiburtina. 


2. The Roman ojBBlcer Hippolytus, the guard and 
disciple of S. Lawrence, who was tom to pieces by 
horses, is a mythical personage, of whose existence and 
faith no historical testimony is extant. 

3. The Hippolytus of Portus, who is said to have 
been drowned there, is an invention. 

4. The Presbyter Hippolytus of Antioeh got into the 


martyrologies tmly by mistake, and never existed. 

According to the account of the Spanish poet, 
Hippolytus was a Roman Presbyter who l^d at first 
taken part in the Novatiaa schimik Witien persecution 
again broke out, he paving- meanwMle returned to the 
l^^eh and to his rightful Bishop) was taken prisoner 


iMke to (^tia on aec^mt of his faith, to recmyo 

of the city, who^ jpl^ 
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was staying there. On the way thither he exhorted 
the Christians who accompanied him to have nothing 
to do with the schism of Novatian. As his name 
reminded the Prsefect of the son of Theseus and his 
tragical end, he condemned him to a similar death. 
The old Presbyter was forthwith hound by the feet to 
a team of wild horses, and soon the faithful could do 
no more than collect the mangled limbs of the corpse. 

The historical good faith and exactness of Prudentius, 
especially in depicting a non-Spanish martyr, cannot 
be rated very highly, — ^partly because the very form of 
his work and the necessities of poetical selection and 
decoration could not but lead him into great licences, 
partly because he has demonstrably fallen into gross 
errors. Thus it has befallen him to be led astray by a 
romance about Cyprian of Antioch and Justina, com- 
posed in the middle of the fourth century, and to 
represent the Bishop of Carthage before his conversion 
as a sorcerer and charlatan. In his hymn on S. 
Lawrence, he makes Pope Xystus be crucified, and 
S. Lawrence stand weeping at the foot of the cross, 
whereas the expression of S. Cyprian leaves no room 
for doubt that Xystus was beheaded.^ His account of 

^ It is true that TiHemont himself assumes that we must give the pre- 
ference to the statement of Frudeniius, that Xystus was crucified, although 
the Homan tradition, as it is still preserved in the martyrologies and in the 
Pontifical Booh (ed. Yignoli, i. 63), makes him be beheaded, and hence it 
is established that the expression ammadversus used by Cyprian must be 
taken in the usual sense. It appears to me as decisive tibiat the edict of 
Valerian ordered simply the execution of the Bishops and Priests, and that 
one has only to take into consideration the mode of proceeding which was 
observed in the condemnation and execution of S, Cyprian to find it 
utterly incredible that at the same time the most horrible and i^ameful of 
all deaths, that of crucifixion, was infiicted on the Bishop of Borne. In 
like manner, the hymn of Prudentius on the martyrdom of S. Agnes is not 
historical, although in the case of a saint who was reverenced at so early a 
period and so very widely, and who did not suffer until the Diocleldan 
persecution, one might have at least expected a simple historical represen- 
tation. But Prudentius gives us here again also to understand that he had 
no other historical foundation and authonty than the tomb of S. Agnes 
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Hippolytus has been now pronounced by most modems 
to be untenable, especially since Baronins charged him 
with having thrown everything into utter confusion, 
and transferred features which belonged to three 
different persons to one Roman priest, of whom he 
knew really nothing definite. The Novatianism he 
borrowed from a presbyter who at that time suffered 
martyrdom at Antioch; the manner of death, by a 
similar mistake, was borrowed from the companion of 
S. Lawrence of like name, and appropriated to the 
Roman Presbyter ; and lastly, the place of death, Portus, 
was by a third error transferred from Bishop Hippolytus 
to this very same Presbyter. No doubt Baronius him- 
self, as need scarcely be remarked any more, has pro- 
ceeded on suppositions which historically are quite 
untenable, although what he mamtains has since then 
been often enough repeated, even so late as by Paciaudi 
and Magistris. On the other hand, Ruinart, Tillemont, 
and Saccarelli, have accepted the historical correctness 
of the poem in its main features, and Orsi has admitted 
the narrative without hesitation into his ecclesiastical 
history.^ 

Prudentius narrates that the sight of the grave, and 
of the picture executed on the wall over the grave, 
attracted his attention to the history of Hippolytus. 

and the story which was cnrrent among the people — e,g. v. 10. Aiunt jugali 
vix habilem toro, etc. ; v. 57. Simt qni rogatam retvJerint prece's fudisse 
Christo. 

^ Great pains to rescue the trustworthiness of Prudentius in this case 
also have been taken by the author of a treatise which appeared in Fesaro 
in the year 1771, Sadakphi, Osservazhni sopra U Martino di^s, Ippolito 
Vescovo di Porto, descritto dal Poeta Pmdenzio. He tries to show that 
Prudentius has by no means made any confusion, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but that rather his account is quite historical, and treats of the 
great Father of the Church, who really in the end became a Hovatianist, 
and then was tom to pieces by horses under Yalerian , — dJl on the weakest 
ground. After him Magistbis has come back to the hypothesis that the 
Spaniard has confused together three persons of the name of Hippolytus, 
and that the Fa^er was drowned. 
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He seems, therefore, to have taken his materials not 
from any written document whatever, hut merely from 
a tradition existing among the Christians there, and 
from their narrations ; consequently, with the excep- 
tion of the statement about the Novatianism of the 
martyr and his recantation, aU really historical features 
are wanting. The main thing is the description of 
the fresco, then the depicting of the crypt and of the 
great crowds of people at the celebration of his festival. 
The rest is only the usual background in pictures 
of martyrdoms. When, at the moment of his saint’s 
being dragged over stock and stone, he puts the last 
words in his mouth : “ These (the steeds) are dragging 
my limbs on after them; drag Thou, 0 Christ, my 
soul to Thyself!” — ^this is manifestly only a fancy of 
the poet’s, and not by any means a happy one. 

First of all let us consider the mode of his death. 
That a hundred and fifty years after the supposed 
event a very sensational fresco depicted the matter in 
this way, cannot be allowed as historical evidence. 
We know from other cases that already in the fourth 
century, popular legend, or even (as in the story of 
Cyprian and Justina) conscious fiction, was at work, 
inventing, or decorating and altering, histories of 
martyrs. And in the present case, the improbable 
nature of the mode of death certainly falls heavily into 
the balance. In the whole course of persecutions of 
the Christians — ^that of Diocletian even included — ^no 
second instance occurs in which so extraordinary a 
mode of execution is employed. The thing is still less 
credible when one considers place, persons, and cir- 
cumstances. It is the Praefect of Rome, who has an 
old man brought to him at Ostia, and being reminded 
by his name of the fable respecting the son of Theseus, 
forthwith, in, the exercise of the cruellest caprice and 
scorn, condemns the man to a kind of death which was 
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utterly foreign to the laws and customs of the Roman 
Empire. One might certainly quote the execution of 
S. Lawrence, which took place in the year 258 , as an 
instance of an extraordinary and un-Roman mode of 
death. The case, however, is very different. The 
punishment of the latter was an act of revenge and 
disappointed avarice, and yet so far in accordance with 
law, as by the decree of Decius torture was really to 
be applied in various forms, increasing in severity, in 
order to induce the Christians to apostatize. This was 
done with S. Lawrence ; for he was first scourged and 
then tortured by the roasting fire, and died in conse- 
quence of this punishment, perhaps agaiixst the wish 
and expectation of the Prsefect. In the case of the 
Hippolytus of Prudentius, on the other hand, the mode 
of proceeding must have been quite different. There 
is no mention of any attempt to induce him to apos- 
tatize in obedience to Roman law; but he is con- 
demned to the most horrible death immediately on his 
confessing that he is a Christian. 

I go still further, I maintain that, supposing one- 
places the narrative of Prudentius in the time of Gallus 
or in the persecution under Valerian, it is still incon- 
ceivable that the matter can have taken place as he 
depicts it. Seeing that under Caracalla all inhabitants 
of the empire had received the dmias, a Prsefect would 
dare still less even than before (every one being now a 
free citizen of Rome) to employ modes of death not 
provided by law, but dictated merely by cruelty or 
wantOnness, The usual form of capital punishment 
was decapitation ; besides this,- the law provided for 
severer cases only the additional punishments of cruci- 
fixion, being thrown to the beasts in the amphitheatre, 
and burning. The last punishment was threatened 
speciaUy against those who practised witchcraft ; ^ and 
* JuLH PAtJUj, E. S. 1. T., t. 22, sec. 17. 
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as this was a usual charge brought against Christians, 
we see how in the Decian persecution many (as Cronion 
and Macarius at Alexandria) died at the stake. Excep- 
tions occur only in those neighbourhoods where popular 
custom brought with it a peculiar mode of capital 
punishment, and where the authorities sometimes 
allowed that the execution of a Christian should take 
place in this form. Hence in A^ia Minor, where 
formerly it had been the custom to stone the enemies 
of the gods, Maximus was stoned in the year 251, and 
then in Lampsacus, Andrew and Paul.^ The other 
executions of Christians at this ti m£„to ok place by the 
sword. And I think that to ev^ y««l^quainted with 
history, with Roman law and*^Hom, and with the 
genuine Acts of the martyrs, it /must more he 
weighs the matter) seem incredible that the Prsefect 
of Rome caused a Christian, whether Presbyter or 
soldier, to he tom to pieces by horses. 

But it is further surprising that Prudentius only 
adopts half of the legend, as we know it, only what 
relates to the mode of death, while he knows nothing 
of the Roman oj0&cer baptized by S. Lawrence, but 
makes BQppolytus into a schismatical presbyter. And 
yet he knew also the history of S. Lawrence, which is 
the subject of another long hymn of his, well enough. 
Probably the legend of the Roman soldier and neophyte 
Hippolytus was already in the mouth of the people ; 
hut Pmdentius (who expressly gives the 13th of August 
as the day for commemorating his saint, and therefore 
in his description without doubt means the crypt in 
the Ager Veranus on the Via Tiburtina) had, on in- 
quiry, preferred another older and better founded tradi- 
tion, which was stUl extant at that time, viz. that the 
person buried there had been a Presbyter, who, after 
being a schismatic, had, before his death, returned 

> BtflKAKT, p. 147. 
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once more to the unity of the Church. As he had no 
written authorities, but only statements made by word 
of mouth before him, he is wanting in exact marks of 
time. He might know that a cruel execution could 
not be placed in the time of Alexander Severus, 
favourably disposed as he was to the Christians, and 
indeed not in the period between 211 and 285 at aU. 
Accordingly he put the history forward into the time 
of G-allus, and thereby the nature of the schism was 
given, in which Hippolytus was said to have taken 
part. It must have been that of Novatian. Nothing 
was then known of any other, and in the time of Callus 
there was not even the trace of another existing in 
Rome. Here, then, we have firesh reason for consider- 
ing the narrative of the Spaniard, not as simple history, 
but as a fiction based upon misunderstood facts. The 
earlier history of the Novatian schism, and of the persons 
involved in it, is known to us with tolerable exactness 
through Cyprian’s correspondence with Rome. We see 
that it was always the confessors on his side, on whose 
reputation with the Christian populace Novatian sup- 
ported himself. He cited them with much parade, and 
gave it as a proof of the goodness and justice of his 
cause that they had followed him from the first. Had, 
then, so remarkable and striking a case occurred at that 
time as that which Prudentius narrates ; had a Roman 
Priest, immediately before his glorious martyrdom, re- 
turned once more to the Catholic co mm u n ion, and 
exhorted the people to leave Novatian, we should 
certainly meet with a notice of it in Cyprian’s cor- 
respondence. No doubt one might still make the 
attempt to rescue the statement of Prudentius, by 
putting it forward into the time of Valerian’s perse- 
cution, that is, to the year 258 or 259. On the other 
hand, however, other difficulties would arise, and in 
particular the mode of Hyppolytus’ death would then 
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become still more incredible ; for it is certain that 
Valerian wished the punishment of decapitation to be 
inflicted on Bishops and Priests. In distant Spain, the 
more severe punishment of the stake might possibly find 
place in the execution of Bishop Pructuosus ; but for all 
that, it is inconceivable that, immediately after so dis- 
tinctly-worded a rescript of the Emperor to the Boman 
Senate, the Praefect of the city should have acted with 
such refined cruelty in varying and intensifying the 
modes of death as Prudentius represents : “ Nail him 
to the cross; fling this one bound into the flames; 
the rest on rotten boats sink in the sea; and the 
old Priest there shall be tied to the feet of wild 
steeds, and by them be tom to pieces.” That is not 
history, — at any rate, not history of a scene in the 
time of Valerian. It is poetical painting, applied 
a hundred and fifty years after the event, to material 
taken merely from the legend in the mouths of the 
people. 

I have no hesitation in seeking the origination of 
the legend of a Christian martyr Hippoljtus, who was 
tom to pieces by horses, in a picture which may have 
existed close to the church of S. Lawrence. It was 
natural, in an age in which the pagan legends of Greece 
had already become strange to the lower classes in 
Borne, while at the same time their imagination was 
excited by the history of the martyrs, that a repre- 
sentation of the death of the Athenian king’s son 
should be interpreted as depicting a Christian martyr- 
dom. That the misinterpretation of pictures had a 
great share in the completion and decoration of Chris- 
tian legends, cannot fail to be recognised. I will 
mention only a couple of instances. Nothing is more 
frequent in the Acts of the marfyra than the narration, 
how at the death of the saint the soul flew out of the 
body in the form of a white dove. Pradentius has 
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this legend already in his history of S. Eulalia.^ The 
same thing occurs in the Acts of S. Potitus® and Quin- 
tinus,® in the history of S. Reparata,^ in the Acts of S. 
Devota,® of S. Felix of Treves, and many others. Now 
the figure of a dove, as Buonarroti® and Aringhi remark, 
is found very frequently on the oldest Christian monu- 
ments, and the frequent occurrence of a white dove as 
a symbol of the soul freeing itself from the body in 
pictures which represent the death or martyrdom of a 
saini^ has produced that legend.® In the same way, 
numerous legends of saints, who are said to have freed 
a neighbourhood from a murderous dragon, have arisen.® 
Papebrock® remarked long ago that almost aU the first 
bishops of Italian towns, or other convertors of the 
heathen, are said to have slain, or spell-bound, or driven 
into the sea, a huge snake or dragon with the sign of 
the cross. In the lives of the Oriental saints also the 
slain dragon is a usual occurrence. Not unfrequently 
it is also stated that the saint bound the dragon with 
his scarf or handkerchief, and sometimes the narrators 
appeal forthwith to a picture representing the saint 


1 Hymn ix. v. 161, Peristepli. 

® Ada Sanctorum^ Januar. L p. 764. 

^ Surius on the 31st of October. ^ Eom. Martyrol YIII. id. Octohr. 

® Ada SS., Jannar. I. p. 771. 

® Osserv. sopra alcuniframmenti di vast antichi, Firenze 1716, p. 126. 

^ [In the early monuments of the catacombs the dove is, as a role, eai^y 
distingoished from other birds ; but on the rery earliest tombs birds assign- 
able to no species are found, Tidth or mthout the palm-branch, obviously 
as symbols of the released soul flying to heaven. Compare Ps. cxxiv. 7, 
Iv. 6, and the analogy of the Psyche-butterfly. Similarly caped birds per- 
haps represent the soul in the piison-house of the fledhu See Dictionary oj 
Christian Antiquities^ articles BiBD and Dove.] 

® [The serpent from the earliest ages has been a symbol of both good and 
evil, the dragon only of evil, the griffin only of good. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but this rule appears to hold in most cases. See article Chebub 
4n Smith’s DicUmary of the Bible, and artides Dragon, Gbutin, Serpent, 
in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities; also Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred 
and Legendary Art, p. xxxvL] 

® Ada SS, II. Martii, p. 118 
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with the dragon.^ To represent Satan, whose tempta- 
tions the saint overcame, in the figure* of a dragon, 
was a primeval custom with the Christians. Con- 
stantine caused him to he so painted in the vestibule 
of his palace, pierced through with a lance ,* and later 
on also, people were fond of representing the victory 
over idolatry in the figure of a captive dragon. Hence, 
therefore, that legend. 

In the picture drawn by Prudentius we meet with 
one or two other features which, ha^ng reference to 
the ecclesiastical position of the martyr, and not to he 
put down to poetical decoration, are consequently of 
importance for our purpose, viz. the evolution of the 
true historical Hippolytus. He calls him expressly 
a Presbyter, hut represents his relation to the Christian 
people in such a way as is really suitable only to a 
Bishop and the originator of a schismatical separation, 
not to a mere subordinate party to the same. Hippo- 
lytus is here the ecclesiastical head of a congregation 
which trusts him absolutely, and which has become 
involved in the schism first through him.® The heathen 
attendants of the Prasfect call out to him that Hippo- 
lytus is the leader of the host of those who worship 
Christ, and that if only he were suddenly plucked 
away, the populace would turn again to the Roman 
gods. Without doubt, Prudentius would represent his 
hero as one of those belonging to the city of Rome, and 
his congregation as a Roman one ; although he makes 
the condemnation take place in or near Ostia, whither 
the Prasfect had gone that very day, in order to carry 
out the imperial edict there also. Had his Hippolytus 
been Presbyter or Bishop in Ostia or Portus, his con- 

^ So, for example, in the Vita S, Pavacii^ ap. Bolland. ad 24 Jiil,, toI. v. 
p 541 : Quia jpicta erat in doreto episcopaU in nostra urde constiiuta, * 

^ Euseb. vit Const, lib. 3, cap. 3. 

® Seqae ducem recti spretis aufractibus idem 
Prasbuit, errons qidprius autor erat. 
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gregation, to -whom while still alive he was so dear, 
would assuredly not have allowed his bones to be 
carried to a strange city, — ^to Rome/ — but would have 
kept them near themselves. But in Rome Novatian 
was still living — according to the account of Socrates,® 
he did not lose his life until the persecution under 
Valerian — and in Rome there certainly were not several 
congregations of Novatianists, each with its own head, 
but only one, of which Novatian himself or his successor 
was the leader. We are therefore thrown back to an 
earlier time and an earlier Roman schism than that of 
Novatian, to a schism the author of which must have 
been Hippolytus himself. If it is objected that this 
contradicts the statement of Prudentius, who repeatedly 
calls the schism JSFovati, I reply that the whole account 
of the Spanish poet in all its features is such as cannot 
for one moment be regarded as historical ; confusions 
or anachronisms, and combinations of different tradi- 
tions, must be admitted. The alternative, accordingly, 
presents itself thus: Either this Hippolytus was a 
Novatianist, in which case he cannot have been what 
the narrator makes him, the leader of a separate con- 
gregation, the schismatieal seducer of a whole Christian 
populace; or he was really in such an ecclesiastical 
position at Rome, in which case he was no Novatianist, 
but belongs to an earlier time, and the division brought 
about by his means was a different one. The reasons 
for the adoption of the second alternative are mani- 
festly overwhelming. To this must be added, that 
Prudentius may well have had special reason for 
making his martyr a converted Novatianist. At that 
time, as we learn from Pacian’s writings, the Nova- 
tianist sect still existed in the poet’s home in North 

^ Ostia Unquunty 

Roma placet, sanctos quae teneat cineres. 

^ Hist. Eccles^y lib. iv cap 28 . 
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Spain ; and hence the wish to set before the opponents 
of the Church there so weighty an authority, and an 
example so worthy of imitation, may well have contri- 
buted to the idea of designating the schism, from which 
the Roman martyr again turned, as that of Novatian. 

What is there, then, in the poem of Prudentius that 
we can make use of as historical material that will 
bear criticism ? His martyr is that Hippolytus whose 
commemorative festival was celebrated on the 13th of 
August; he lived in Rome, was the originator of a 
schism, or, at any rate, he presided over a separate 
church communion, but returned to the Church before 
his death. With regard to the mode of death depicted 
by him, I believe that the legend about the Roman 
officer, whom S. Lawrence converted, was at that 
time already extant in Rome. He is said to have 
been dragged to death by horses ; but Prudentius, who 
had learnt in some way that the martyr celebrated on 
the 13th August was no Roman soldier, but a Presbyter 
or Bishop, transferred the manner of death described 
in the legend and in the picture to him. 

But was not the genuine historical Hippolytus a 
martyr? Jerome and Theodoret call him so expressly, 
and the later Hreeks likewise. And he was one, yet 
not by a bloody, violent death, but in the same manner 
in which, according to his own .statement, CaUistus 
became a martyr, — ^by exile. Whoever suffered at all 
on aocoimt of the faith was, in the wider sense of the 
term, reckoned among the martyrs ; so early as Cyprian 
we have the declaration that those who died in prison 
were martyrs ; ^ and, only to mention one instance, 
Eusebius of Vercelh, who died a natmal death, is 
called by S. Ambrose, and" in the Roman martyrology, 
a martyr. 

Mommsen has maintained, in his treatise on the 
^ Epist 37, ed. Rigallb. 
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chronographer of 354, that in the list of the Popes, and 
oldest and most trustworthy which we possess, the part 
reaching down to 231 is probably the work of Hippo- 
lytus and borrowed from his chronicle ; that Hippoljtus 
gave merely a list of names, with a statement of the 
length of their episcopate, while the consulships and 
contemporaneous Emperors were added by a later 
hand, and not always correctly. The latter is certainly 
correct; but the former, viz. that Hippolytus is the 
original source, I consider as very improbable,^ It 
appears to me rather as if the list had come originally 
from a Latin, and not from a Greek source. FirsAy, 
in the catalogue Cletus and Anacletus are cited as two 
Popes ; but this Cletus is unknown to aU Fathers of 
the Greek tongue, and even to all Latii;is, — Optatus, 
Augustine, Jerome, Rufinus ; had he already stood in 
Hippolytus’ chronicle, which, as Mommsen remarks, 
was much used and copied, he would have been men- 
tioned more frequently in the lists of the Popes, and 
would have been reckoned along with them in enumer- 
ating them. But the distinction between a Cletus and 
Anacletus rests on two witnesses only, viz. our Liberian 
catalogue and the author of the poem against Marcion. 
A tradition of the Roman Church cannot be brought 
to teU in favour of it, for in the oldest document^ the 
Roman Canon for the Mass, only one is mentioned. 
But the authority of the Liberian catalogue cannot be 
rated very high for the period down to 230, for. (and 
this is the second* reason, which seems to me to be at 
the same time decisive against Mommsen’s conjecture 
that the catalogue is borrowed from the Chronicm of Hip- 
polytus) three Popes are wanting in it^ — ^Anicetus (150- 
153), Eleutherus (171-185), and Zephyrinus (198-217).® 

^ [On this point Dr. Dollinger Has changed His opinion. See Appendix, A.] 

® THere enst only two manuscripts of this catalogue, — ^tHe one at Tienna 
and the one at Brussels ; Eccabd QOorp. Hist, 1. p. 25) Has giTeu an 
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All the more important and trustworthy, on the other 
hand, is the second part of the catalogue, which begins 
with Pontianus, as Tillemont and others have already 
recognised, and as Mommsen confirms. This second 
part is the work of another, who adds single notes to 
the names of the Popes, having reference to the perse- 
cutions and schism. The very first historical note is 
one of very great importance for our purpose. It 
states — 

Eo tempore (a. 235) Pontianus episcopus et Yppolytus 
presbyter exoles sunt deportati in Sardinia in insula nodva 
Severo et Quiniino cons. In eadem irmda disdnctus est 
IV. kl. Oct. et hco ejus ordinahts est Antheros XL kl. Eec. 
cons. ss. (235). 

I have no doubt that this Hippolytus is no other 
than the celebrated Father, who accordingly was at 
any rate a Roman Presbyter. He was banished simul- 
taneously with Pontian to Sardinia ; if both of them 


exact transcript of the first, Bucher, and from him Ducange {Ad Chron. 
Pasch., ed. Bonn, II. p. 198) of the second. In both of them the three 
Popes are wanting. In Mommsen they stand in the text, but are charac- 
terized as insertions by different type. The Bollandists also had printed it 
before {Acta Sanctorum, April. I ), with the completions inserted by them- 
selves- Only, I do not know why Mommsen says (p 583) : The list con- 
tains at least one undoubted error as to facts, viz. it places Anicetus before 
Pins ; whereas, from contemporaneous evidence, it is perfectly certain that 
Anicetus followed Pius. But Anicetus is wanting altogether; it is the 
second list, reaching down to Felix IV and the Pontifical Book (cf. Schel- 
STRATE, I. p. 414), which have this mistake. [^‘ In reference to the first 
Boman bishops, the consentient statements of the Greeks, Irenseus, 
Eusebius, and Epiphanius, are infinitely more trustworthy than the Latin 
accounts.” Of the latter there are three recensions, — the Homan in the 
Liberian catalogue, the African of Optatus and S. Augustine (derived 
from the Libenan), and the Gallican of Victorinus. The Canon of the 
Homan Mass agrees with the Greek diptychs — ^Linus, Cletus (== Aneneletus), 
Clemens. Anacletus appears to be no name at all. The Greeks always 
have Aneneletus, eqmvalent in meaning to Innocentius. See DSllinger's 
First Age of the Church, Bk. III. chap. i. pp. 298-300, English trandation, 
2d ed. 1867.] 

* Mommsen, Ueber den Chronographen vom Jahre 354, Leipzig 1850, 
p. 635. 
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suffered this banishment merely as Christians and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, then no doubt Hippolytus 
■was selected out of the already very numerous Boman 
clergy, and sent into exile ■with the Pope, because next 
to him he was the most considerable person in the 
Roman Church. Now, seeing that no persecution took 
place under Alexander Severus, but the Christians were 
rather protected, and ■to a certain extent favoured, we 
must suppose that this was one of the first persecuting 
measures of the new Emperor Maximin. Banishment 
to Sardinia was pretty nearly equivalent to sentence of 
death, for the neighbourhood to which exiles were 
brought was so unhealthy that they soon died, and the 
place was chosen in Rome for that very reason, in order 
that those whom people wished to get out of the way 
might there find a grave. Maximin persecuted in the 
first place the friends and servants of Alexander, 
among whom were several Christians ; and hence one 
may suppose that Pontian also and Hippolytus were 
banished for this reason. But the ■time was somewhat 
short for this. Alexander was murdered at Mainz 
(according to Clinton) on the 10th of February, or 
(according to Tillemont) not until the 18th of March, 
235. But Maximin, during the whole of the year 235, 
was stiU fully occupied with the war in Germany ; and 
Pontian must already have been some time in Sardinia 
when he resigned his ofiGice there on the 28th of Sep- 
tember 235, whereupon (according to the statement of 
the catalogues of Popes _in the sixth century) he died 
on the 30th of October of the same year, in consequence 
of the ill-treatment he received. Are we to suppose 
that Maximin made such haste 'to send an order from 
Germany for the deportation of the two men? To the 
rude Thracian who, ifet a goat-herd and then a soldier, 
had only just then been called with his legion from the 
banks of the Tigris to the banks of the Rhine, political 
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reasojis such, as to determine him on a sudden perse- 
cution of the Christians, after so long a rest, were 
certainly not at all likely to occur. He who forthwith 
carried the war into the very heart of Germany, and 
above aU, could boast that in the short space of two 
years he had waged more wars than any of the rest, 
who had, moreover, to suppress the conspiracy of 
Magnus and of Osrhoenic troops ; he could not at the 
same time have busied himself with the internal cir- 
cumstances of the city of Rome, and with the fate of a 
Bishop and a Priest, The catalogue of the Popes just 
mentioned says that the deportation took place through 
(that means, no doubt, wider) Alexander. This Em- 
peror, who at that time was in Germany, certainly did 
not order it himself, but the Praefect of the city may 
very weU have done so ; and Binius long ago made the 
conjecture ^ that it may have been done not on religious 
grounds, but on account of some other charge brought 
against them by the heathen. If we consider the 
condition of the Christians in Rome, as it appears from 
the description given by Hippolytus in the PhUosophvr 
m&m, it becomes very probable that the schism which 
had arisen there through the separation of Hippolytus 
from Callistus, and which continued even after the 
death of the latter, involved collisions and party con- 
tests, and that violent outbreaks were not wanting, to 
which the dispute as to the possession of the plsices of 
worship was suflScient to give occasion. Thus, then, it 
was likely enough that the Praefect thought to put an 
end to the disturbances by banishing the leaders of the 
two parties, — Pontianus (as the successor of Callistus) 
and Hippolytus. Again, in the year 809, as we learn 
from an epitaph composed by Pope Damasus, Pope 
MarceUus was banished by the Emperor Maxentius, 
not on accoimt of his religion, but because his strictness 

' In Biakohiki, in his edition of Anastasius^ IL p. 181 . 
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about tbe discipline of penance in the case of those who 
had lapsed in persecution, had caused dissension and 
bloody fights in Eoine/ 

This of course is only conjecture, and it may well 
have been that both men were exiled to Sardinia 
simply on account of their religion. But the expres- 
sion discincius, used by the old chronographer, tells us 
a fact which is calculated to throw some light over 
what is otherwise an obscure circumstance. For it is 
established by Hippolytus’ own narrative, that, in con- 
sequence of the quarrel between him and Callistus, a 
schism took place in the Church of Borne; and further, 
that this division continued for some time longer after 
the death of Callistus. How was this schism, of which 
only fifteen years later, when the Novatianist dissen- 
sions broke out, not a trace is any longer visible, 
adjusted? The chronographer says that Pontianus 
resigned his office, for that is the meaning (according 
to Pagi’s * declaration also) of disdnctus, and Anteros 
was elected in his place. If we add to this the further 
fact that the bodies of both men, after they had died 
in Sardinia, were brought to Borne, and there solemnly 

^ S. Damasi Opera^ ed. Sarazanius, Paris 1672, p. 173. 

2 Ciitica in Anndles Baronii, I. p. 217, ed. Antwerp. In nuKtary 
langua^ it means ‘‘ cashiered ; ” ecclesiastical usage takes it in a similar 
sense ; thus it stands in Gregory of Tonrs (lib. v. cap. 27) of the Bishops 
Salonius and Sagittarius, who were degraded in a Synod, that they were 
ah episcopatu disdncti; and Sidonins ApoUinaris (lib. y. epist. 7) in a similar 
sense, Bevermtiam clericis, dnctis jara^ discinctis primUgia. Cincd and 
disdncti are here used of the judges still in office and of those who had 
retired into private life. Compare Savaron’s notes in loco. Further ' 
material respecting the ecdesiastical use of dnctus and disdnctus has been 
collected by Dtr Saussat in the PanopUa Sacerdotahs^ p. 40 ; here, of course, 
merely a voluntary resignation can be meant. Heuschen and Momm- ' 
sen propose to read defimctus instead of disdnctus; but the simple and dear 
dcfunctns would certainly not have been changed in the manuscripts into 
the more obscure disdnctus. [Jaoobi also, in the artide Hifpolttus in 
Hebzog’s Eeal-EncyMopadie^ contends for defmctuSy maintaining that dis^ 
dnctus est cannot mean resigned,” but must be taken passivdy, -was 
deposed,'* whidi is n<s^ense, for there was no one to depose him.] 
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interred m one and the same day, we may not without 
probability conclude that tbe resignation of Pontian 
was followed by that of Hippolytus, that they were 
reconciled to one another, and wished by means of a 
joint resignation to bring the schism to an end, which 
they also succeeded in doing. 

We are now at the point when we must answer the 
question, so long a riddle, and, since the discovery of 
the PJdbsophumena, doubly interesting and important, 
but now capable of a certain solution. Where did Hip- 
polytus, if he was a Bishop, have his see ; and is the 
theory now once more maintained and supported by 
many arguments, that he was Bishop of the Roman 
Portus at the mouth of the Tiber, historically correct ? 

I believe that now, for the first time, the utter 
groundlessness of this supposition can be convincingly 
shown, and propose to conduct my proof in the following 
manner : — 

In the first place, I shall show that Portus Romanus 
in the third century was not a town, while the neigh- 
bouring Ostia stiU continued to be a considerable town. 

Secondly, that in Portus there was no Bishop before 
the year 313 or 314. 

Thirdly, that a Bishop Hippolytus of Portus was un- 
known in the whole West, and likewise in the East 
until the seventh century. 

Fourthly, that the unanimous tradition of the Eastern 
Church designates Hippolytus as Bishop of Rome. 

Fifdily, that the later Byzantines, the author of the 
Chronicon Faschale, George Syncellus, Anastasius, and 
Zonaras, were led astray by the (spurious) Ads o/ 
Aurea, so as to make Hippolytus Bishop of Portus. 

SiteAly, that Hippolytus, according to his own words, 
considered himself as the rightful Bishop of Rome of 
his time. 

Sevenddy, that Hippolytus could not simultaneously 
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be a member of the Eoman presbytery and Bishop of 
Portus. 

The theory that the Hippolytus was Bishop of Portus 
was in earlier times variously defended, but since the 
middle of the last century has been abandoned as un- 
tenable by most of the Catholic and Protestant scholars 
who have gone into the question thoroughly ; until Herr 
Bunsen again undertook with great warmth to come 
forward in its behalf, in the main only because it 
seemed to him to suit certain pet notions of his, and 
also eertain consequences which he might be able to 
draw from the history of Hippolytus.^ On the Catholic 
side, the author of the Histoire Liiteraire de la France,^ 
Ceillier, the Benedictine De la Eeux, Cardinal Orsi, 
and Saccarelli, have declared against it. On the Pro- 
testant side, among others, Harrell® and Neander.* 
CeUlier thinks he must have been a Bishop somewhere 
in the Bast. Orsi conjectures that he may have been 
a Bishop of the heathen without a fixed see, who 
wandered about to convert and found churches, like 
his contemporary Caius, according to the statement of 
Photius. Against this, however, it has been already 
noticed above that the whole hypothesis of the unde- 
fined episcopate of Caius rests on a- miscomprehension. 
On the other side, two Homan ecclesiastics, Euggeri 
and Ma^tris, have given themselves much trouble to 
reproduce with aU possible completeness the proof 

' However, Herr Bunsen could stQl appeal in recent times to Seinecke, 
author of a treatise on Hippolytus, in Hlgen’a ZdUckrift^ JsAag, 1843, H. 3, 
p. 57, and to Idder’s Chronologk^ yoL ii p. 213. [The theory is main- 
tained by Milman, Latin Christianity^ I. p. 44, 4th ed., and also apparently 
by Robertson, History of the Christian Church, L p. 120, 2d ed.] 

^ Tome I. p. 363. 

3 In his Commentatio Hist. Crit. de HRppolyto, Getting. 1838, p. 13. 

^ Neither the later accounts, which place his bishopric in Arabia, nor 
Hie others, which place it in the neighbourhood of Rome, can be taken into 
consideration,^' says Neander, Geschichte der Chnst. Kirche, Zweite Aus- 
gabe, L 1175. 
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that Hippolytus was Bishop of Portus. The first wrote 
his treatise at the suggestion of Cardinal Ottoboni, 
Bishop of Portus, who was concerned that such a light 
should not be taken away from the Church from which 
he derived his title. His conclusion is, that the Hip- 
polytus who composed the ecclesiastical treatises was 
certainly the Bishop of Portus, but there was con- 
temporaneously with him another Hippolytus in Rome 
who was a soldier; both suffered martyrdom in the 
same way, killed by wild horses, and were interred in 
the same place. Incredible as this seems, the editor 
of the Greek Ads of S- Aurea, Simon de Magistris,^ 
has carried the credulity which swallows camels still 
further. His Hippolytus was not only Bishop of Portus, 
but also of a considerable part of the city of Rome. 
The city of Rome, that is to say according to him, fell 
in the third century into two episcopal dioceses, of 
which the one embraced the part of the city lying east 


^ Acta Martyrum ad Ostia Tibenna sub Claudio GotTiico, notis ac Disser- 
tahonibus lUtistrata, Bomse 1795, foL The greater part of the volume 
(pp. 61-434) IS taken up mth the dissertaiio de vita et scriptis Wppolyti 
Mart. Episcopi Fortuensis. The book is re^y a literary curiosity ; the 
author, who cannot be denied to be a man of great reading, draws right 
through'a posse ad esse^ — ^this or that may very possibly have been the case, — 
which is quite sufiOLcient for him to take the supposed fact forthwith into 
his fantastic and romantic history of Hippolytus, which he has put together 
out of the most wanton fictions. He makes him be bom in 173 and be 
drowned in 269, i e. almost a hundred years old, in order that his death 
may fall within the time of Claudius n., and the credibility of the Acts 
edited by himself be maintained. For the same purpose, we are told also 
in a separate treatise, that under Claudius n. a persecution of the Christians 
took place, although not a single fact even in the slightest degree tenable 
can be quoted in support of this. Hippolytus, as Magistris has discovered, 
went from Rome to Alexandria in order to avoid the sight of the secular 
games which had been instituted by command of the Emperor Philip ; 
moreover, was on confidential terms of intimacy with thip Emperor and his 
wife Severs. In Egypt, he induced Origen to submit to Pope Fabrianus, 
and actudly, as the legend quite correctly states, converted thirty thou- 
sand Saracens, etc. etc. Had the author not brought together his learned 
apparatus with such pains, one might sometimes doubt whether he was 
re^y in earnest with his dreams. 
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of the Tiber, and the other the island of the Tiber and 
the district lying west of it, and belonged to the Bishop 
of Portus. Magistris knows further^ that it was Pope 
Cornelius (in the year 251) who first created the new 
bishopric in Portus and handed it over to Hippolytus ; 
thus at the same time dividing the city of Eome 
between Hippolytus and himself All this is decorated 
with yet other hitherto unsuspected facts, and we are 
then assured that the unanimity of the Greek and 
Latin Church in reference to the Portus episcopate of 
Hippolytus is quite wonderfuL* The proof of this is with 
him easy enough. For the Latin Church, Anastasius 
must answer, because he was Boman Apocrisiarius 
at Constantinople ; for the Greek Church, all those are 
counted as witnesses who call Hippolytus a Eoman 
Bishop ; for by that, he says, they only meant to say 
that he was Bishop of Portus. Portus was, that is to 
say six or eight hundred years later, one of the seven 
suburban churches. Cardinal Humbert, Bishop of one 
such church, viz. of Sylva Candida, in the eleventh 
century (when the body of cardinals with the cardinal- 
bishops was already formed) called himself a Bishop of 
the Eoman Church, and at the time of Urban n. (about 
the year 1090) some of these Bishops were called Epis- 
copi urbis. Such a mode of arguing only tempts one to 
ask why, when he so liberally presents the Bishop of 
Portus with a considerable portion of the city of Rome, 
does he not rather deduce firom this the fact, which 
has hitherto been so awkward and hard to explain for 
all modem writers, that the Orientals designate Hip- 
polytus as a Roman Bishop? Why has he not said 
simply. The difference between the statement of the 
Orientals and mine is only this, that they make him 

1 L.C. p. 864. 

* Cssterum invitis guaniumltbet cenionbtis magni nomnis mirijka est con- 
sinsio, etc., I c. p. 365. 
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Bishop of the whole city of Eome, while, according to 
my theory, he was only Bishop of a good part of Eome, 
and along with it of the seaport-town of Portus as well ? 

1, IN THE THIRD CENTUET, PORTUS EOMANUS WAS NOT A 

TOWN, AND OSTIA WAS STHA. A CONSIDERABIiE TOWN. 

That Portus Eomanus was neither a town nor an 
episcopal see before the beginning of-tije fourth century 
can, I believe, he maintained with an amount of pro- 
babihty bordering on certainty. 

It has been usual of late to represent the_ relation 
between Ostia and Portus thus : After the ’^mperor 
Claudius laid out the newer and better harhorx on the 
right arm of the Tiber, a flourishing place of the name 
of Portus soon sprang up about it, and Ostia, whose 
harbour became more and more blocked with sand, 
sank, and maintained itself only by its saltworks.^ 
According to this, therefore, one must suppose that 
soon after the second century, while Ostia sunk to a 
borough of no importance, Portus rose to he a flourish- 
ing seaport - town. This, however, according to 
ancient testimony, was not the case. In the second, 
third, and fourth centuries it is Ostia which still con- 
tinues to appear as an important town, while Portus as 
a totm is not mentioned at all. Pliny, in his Natural 
History, speaks always of Ostia only. Minucius Felix 
at the beginning of the third century describes Ostia 
as dvitas amcenissima. The Emperor Tacitus, in the 
year 275, presents a hundred columns of Numidian 
marble, not to Portus hut to Ostia;® and Ammianus 
Marcellus, as late as the year 359, tells us of the 

^ So Mannjert, Alte Geographies Bk, IX. ; Foebigek, HandbucTi der alien 
Geographies III. 707, and others. 

^ Vopisci, Tacitus Imp.s cap. 10, p. 107, ed. Lips. 1774 ; Ahm. Marcell. 
XIX. 10, 4, p. 142, ed. Eifordt. 
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excitement which arose in Rome when the com fleet 
could not enter the harbour of Claudius on account of 
contrary winds ; but the sacrifice with which the 
heathen Praefect TertuUus endeavoured to propitiate 
the Dioscuri, was offered not in the supposed town 
about the harbour, but in or near Ostia. Porbiger cites 
as proof of his seaport-town of Portus, nothing but an 
inscription of the year 353, in which the old corpora- 
tion of custom-house officers of Ostia or Portus (that 
is, no doubt, of both places ^), which together formed 
only one guild, is mentioned. In another inscription, 
of the year 193, it is the corporation of ships’-car- 
penters of Ostia, which erects a monument to a tribune 
of the shipbuilders of Portus as their pabronus ; the 
latter seem, therefore, by no means to have formed an 
independent corporation, like that of Ostia. Volpi, in 
his continuation of Corradiui’s work on old Latium,® 
has given us everything which was still to be fomd in 
the neighbourhood of the former harbour in the way 
of antiquarian remains ; but all this reduces itself to 
the notice that there was a corporation of boatmen 
Qmuruivlaru) in Portus, and the names of a couple of 
harbour officials. Again, the gleanings which Pea 
made on the spot in the year 1801,* give no results 
such as to show the existence of a seaport-town of 
Portus. All that has any town-like appearance relates 
to Ostia, as the inscription of Lucilius Gamala noticed 
by Pea, which mentions the temple erected by him.* 
In the Codex Theodosicmus, again, one finds no trace 
that Portus was a town ; only the sailors there, corn- 
measurers, and sack-carriers are noticed.* Once more, 

^ Suscepforum OsUensium sive Portuennum antiquissimum Corpus^ in 
Orelu, 3184, 3140. 

^ Vetus Latium profanum, Patavii 1734, VI. p. 150 et seqq. 

> Fea, Relazicm di un maggio ad OsHa^ etc., Eoma 1802. 

^ In Volpi, Lc, p. 154. The Cohni ostienses are meant. 

^ CoeL Theodos, V. p, 201, ed. Ritter. 
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tine statement of ^thicus, a Christian writer of the 
fourth century, that the Tiber forms an island between 
the port of Rome and the town of Ostia (infer porium 
urUs et Ostiam cmtcUem), shows plainly that he knew 
nothing of a seaport-town of Portus, and that the only 
real town there was that of Ostia.^ In short, the sup- 
posed seaport-town is an unknown quantity, until at 
last in the sixth century, in Justinian’s time, Procopius 
says expressly that the borough of Portus had a strong 
wall, while Ostia was open.® 

II. THEBE WAS NO BISHOP OP POBTUS BEFOBE 313. 

It is then, in itself very improbable that in the third 
century a harbour, where only sailors and porters seem 
to have lived, was the seat of a special Bishop. But 
we have also very definite reasons for supposing that 
not until the fourth century, after the cessation of the 
persecution of Diocletian, was a bishopric founded here. 
Ostia was an episcopal see earlier than Portus, and 
hence, according to the testimony of S. Augustine, the 
Bishop of Ostia had always the privilege of consecrating 
the Bishop of Rome ; but even of a bishopric of Ostia 
there is no certain trace to be foimd before the year 
313. In that year a Synod of three Gallic and fifteen 
Italian Bishops was held at Rome under Miltiades, 
Bishop of Rome, on account of the African schism. 
One sees that it is the Bishops from the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome who were summoned by pre- 
ference ; there were present the Bishops of Terracina, 
Praeneste, Tres Tabemae, and Ostia ; ® therefore still no 

^ Cosmograph. p. 716, in Gronov’s edition of Mela. 

* [See article Ostia in Smith’s ZHcHonary of Greek and Bxman Geography^ 
'W^hich barmonizes wilih these conclusions. Buhn, one of Hke latest wiitexs 
on the topography, in his Rome and the Campagna throws no light on this 
question.] 

^ Optatus, de Schism. Ron. L 23, p. 23, ed. Du Pm. 
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Bishop of Portus, Not till the following year, at the 
Synod of Arles, does a Bishop of Portus for the first 
time appear ; and here, again, the maimer and order 
of the signatures is of importance for the question of 
the age of the bishopric. For while the Gallic, Italian, 
and Spanish Bishops always add to the name of their 
see de civitate, the Bishop of Portus is the only one who 
signs himself Gregorius e^copus^ de hco qui est in Portu 
Bomano. Here, manifestly, hem is used in the sense 
of viem or pagus, in opposition to dvitas^ and hence it 
is certain that Portus was still not a town. Further, 
let us notice the order of the subscriptions : first come 
the Bishops from Italy, then the Gallic, British, and 
Spanish ; next the Afiican, and quite * the last — 
separate, therefore, from the Italian — ^the Bishops of 
Portus and CentumceUae, and the two Presbyters sent 
from Ostia,* no doubt because these churches situated 
quite close to Rome were the youngest, and had only 
just been created. We may then, with great proba- 
bility at least, place the institution of a bishopric at 
Portus in the year 313 or 314. 

in. A BISHOP mPPOIiTTUS OP POBTUS WAS NOT KNOWN 
EITHER IN EAST OR WEST BEFORE THE SEVENTH 
CBNTURT. 

Who, then, made the Father Hippolytus Bishop of 
Portus ? No one before the seventh century, and then 
it was done not in the West, but in the East. Here, 
first of all, let us establish what hitherto has by no 
means been noted as it deserves, that precisely where 
we should necessarily first have expected to find a 

^ As in OlCEEO, Epist, ad Attic. VIL ep. 8 : MagU reprehevdmdvs sum^ 
quod Piresea scripserim, quam quod in addidenuiy ndn enim hoc ut oppido 
prssposui, sed ut hco. 

^ ConciliorumjOalKas colhctio, L p- 106, Paris 1789. 
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notice of the fact, viz. in the writers and collections 
and monuments of the West, there not a trace of an 
Hippolytus who was Bishop of Portus is to be found. 
The martyrology of S. Jerome in Piorentini’s edition 
has on August 23d : In Porto urUs Romm natalis s. 
Hypolyti, qui dicitur Honrnts (in the additions to Bede, 
Honm; in the Ottoboni martyrology, Nunnus), cum sociis 
suis. This is manifestly the Hippolytus who occurs in 
the Acts ofS. Aurea^ with whom the Father and Bishop, 
even supposing that the other is to be accounted an 
historical person at aU, has nothing in common but the 
name. In Ado and Usuard we read : In Portu Rom. 
sancti Yppoliti ; Quiriad et Archelm. The two last are 
transferred by the martyrology first mentioned to Ostia ; 
here, by a frequently occurring mistake, they are trans- 
ferred with Hippolytus to Portus. No doubt one finds 
in the martyrology of S. Jerome, and in those who 
follow him, mention of a Bishop Hippolytus, but he is 
never designated Bishop of Portus, and indeed the 
place where he was Bishop, or where he died, is not 
mentioned. Instead of it, however, one finds an 
addition which certainly allows one to conclude that 
the collector meant the famous teacher. The words 
are : PKppolyti episcopi, de cmiiquis. DusoUier ^ and 
Fiorentini * explain this correctly : de prisds ecdesim 
doctorihus or episcopis. In the martyrology of S. Jerome 
this addition occurs more often® in the case of Bishops 

^ In the Notes to Usuard, p. 70. 

* In Fiorentmi on the 29th of January we have : In Tuscia Constantini, 
Epoliti Episcopi de antiquis. In the text whidbi D’Acsheiy, and, after him, 
VallaEsi, have put forth, it runs : In Tursia^ Constanti., Hippolyti episcopi 
de antiquis, Tnrsia, of course, is only a copyist’s error for Tusda. Con- 
stantius was Bishop of Arezzo. But the interpunctuation, as in Fiorentini, 
is the right one ; Tusda most not be made to refer to Hippolytus, to whom 
people hnew of no place to assign. In one manuscript of the martyrology 
we find accordingly on the 29 th of January : In Africa Victoris^ Homrati^ 
et alibi Hippolyti episcopi de antiquis. See Fiorentini’s Notes, p. 289. 

® For instance, of Maximin of Treves. A Greet, Cynl of Scythopolis, 
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and clergy of the first two centuries. So that in the 
West no trace whatever of a Bishop of Portus bearing 
the name of Hippolytus can be found; for the well 
shown in later times, in which Hippolytus was said to 
have been drowned, as also the church dedicated to 
him there, have reference manifestly to the Hippolytus 
in the Acts of S. Aurea, who was not a Bishop. 

The fact that Eusebius and Theodoret had no know- 
ledge of a bishopric of Portus of which Hippolytus was 
Bishop, and the still more definite confession of Jerome 
that he had not been able to discover of what see this 
Father was Bishop, — these things have still greater 
weight than the general silence of the whole West. 
How can it be explained that to Jerome, who had 
stayed so long in Kome, — who, through his relation to 
Pope Damasus, possessed such exact knowledge of the 
state of affairs there, — the episcopate of Hippolytus 
in Portus was, in spite of all this, unknown? The 
Bollandists'^ admit that this reason is of decisive im- 
portance, and that it is impossible to withstand the 
distinct declaration of Jerome with regard to Portus 
as the episcopal see of Hippolytus ; they propose, there- 
fore, as an hypothesis, which, however, they are quite 
ready to give up, the supposition that Hippolytus was 
Bishop in Arabia, that he set out for Rome, was seized 
by the heathen in Portus, and executed on account of 
his faith. We need not stop to consider this sugges- 
tion, which has only shown the difficulty of thinking 
of anything tenable ; but Herr Bunsen’s attempts at 
explanation must be looked at more closely. Against 
the negative testimony of Eusebius he urges (p. 150 ) : 
Eusebius, no doubt, had read in Hippolytus’ work that 


expresses the same by the designatioiL ro» veCKaiw yuaftft,ov tSp dvoa- 
TftKav. The last is of course incorrect, but it is based upon the fact that a 
portion of the Apostolic Constitutions bore tbe name of Hippolytus. 

^ IV., Aug. p. 150. 
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he was Bishop of Portus, but he considered it a mistake, 
an oversight, a slip of the pen ; for he could not con- 
ceive that there was a special Bishop for the port of 
Eome. Let us connect with this the passage on p, 
159 : “ That Portus was a special episcopal see, separate 
from the neighbouring and almost adjoining Ostia, may 
easily be explained by its importance and its unique 
character ; inasmuch as it, at any rate since Trajan’s 
time, was the actual seaport of Rome, and the place 
where all foreigners stayed whom commerce brought 
from over the sea to the banks of the Tiber. All 
foreign religious rites seem to have been instituted at 
Portus"; for it can scarcely be a mere accident that 
among its ruins a pompous inscription of the time of 
Alexander Severus was found, which must have be- 
longed to a monument erected by a servitor (vetoKopoi, 
cedituiis) of the temple of Serapis at Portus. This 
inscription has been published by Spon.” 

Here, again, we have a characteristic proof of Bun- 
senian criticism. 

First, if Portus was such an important place, how is 
it possible that Eusebius, the most learned man of the 
fourth century, did not know it? or why should he 
have thought the existence of a bishopric there incon- 
ceivable, and of necessity a mistake ? The journey to 
Rome brought those who came from the East, and not 
merely those engaged in trade, by way of Portus, and it 
is scarcely conceivable that a man like the Bishop of 
Caesarea, who took part in the most important events 
of his time, should not have been quite familiar with 
the name of the Roman Portus and its relation to the 
capital. 

Secondly, aM foreign rites, we are told, were insti- 
tuted in Portus; and how is this proved? By an 
inscription which, if it could prove anything at all for 
the Roman Portus, would only show that one foreign 
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cultus, viz. that of Serapis, existed there. However, 
it is not in the least true that this inscription was 
found among the ruins of the Roman Portus, as Herr 
Bunsen maintains, but, according to the statement of 
Spon, who was the first to give it to the world, was 
found in the small seaside town of Cannes, in Provence 
(m oppido s. Canncai), and from thence was brought by 
Herr von Peirese to Aix. That the stone bearing the 
inscription was first taken from the banks of the Tiber 
to Prance no one will easily believe ; and the portus 
mentioned in the inscription is accordingly the harbour 
of Cannes.^ 

The authority of Jerome is thus set aside by' Herr 
Bunsen. He is first set down as a “ quarrelsome and 
somewhat ill-tempered theological writer, who troubled 
himself very little about such historical information 
respecting ancient times, in which he took no very 
special delight ; ” and then he proceeds to say : “Ido 
not doubt that he could easily have found out what 
place Eusebius meant by the diocese and abode of 
Hippolytus, for in this article he mentions some works 
of Hippolytus not named by Eusebius. But why should 
he give himself the trouble? The passionate attack 
of Hippolytus on Callistus not merely as a liar and 
deceiver, but also as a heretic, was a vexatious thing. 
The passage quoted above, then, only means, non mi 
recordo” (p. 150). 

These are things which really scarcely admit of a 
serious answer. The charge of a dislike for the teach- 
ing of the Fathers of the second and third centuries is 
in the case of Jerome the purest imagination. Every 
one acquainted with the literature of the primitive 

^ SPOim Miscellanea eruditae antiquitaiis, Liigd. 1685, sect. 10, u. 2% 
The Itinerarium Antonini mentions a Porius JEmines, which appeaxs to haye 
been situat^j ki the neighbourhood. 
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ChurclL knows that it is precisely in Jerome that we 
find a more exact knowledge of the more ancient 
teachers of the Church, and that we are indebted to 
him for more information about their teaching and 
writings than to any other of the Latin Fathers. That 
Jerome, merely out of vexation at Hippolytus’ attack 
on Callistus, would not trouble himself further about 
the see of the former, will seem utterly incredible to 
those who remember the sharp censures and bitter 
reproaches with which Jerome more than once visited 
the Roman cle'rgy, not excluding the Pope. When a 
man like him says, I have not been able to discover 
the name of the town, it is mere wanton violation of 
the simplest historical justice to accuse him of lying, — 
for that is what Herr Bunsen’s passage amounts to. 
The state of the case is rather this : S. Jerome ex- 
perienced what his contemporary Prudentius had 
experienced ; at the time of these men the true history 
of Hippolytus was already so overburdened and ob- 
scured with the legends which had attached themselves 
to this name, that it was not possible to find one’s way 
aright, and even the truth was held to be invention or 
mistake. Probably he had seen in single treatises of 
Hippolytus, or elsewhere, that the author was desig- 
nated Bishop of Rome ; but he, who certainly knew 
the succession of the Bishops of Rome well enough, 
knew well that among them no Hippolytus occurred ; 
but as no other statement respecting the episcopal see 
of the man (for that of some later Greeks, that it was 
Portus, was not in existence yet), there remained 
nothing else for him to do but to confess his ignorance 
as he has done. 

Herr Bunsen maintains further : “ Cyril and 2Ionaras, 
in their historical works, ^ve just the same designation 
to Hippolytus.” With regard to Cyril, this is again 
incorrect. He can only have meant Cyril of Scytho- 
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poli p, a passage of whom he found in Fabricius.^ But 
he does not say a word about Hippolytus having been 
Bishop of Portus. 

Immediately afterwards Herr Bunsen says: “The 
Byzantine historian Nicephorus, son of Callistus (about 
1320), who treats of Hippolytus very thoroughly, calls 
him a Boman Bishop, which, although inexact, admits 
of being reduced to the true state of the case, and to 
his current designation among the later Greek writers, 
who give him the name of Papa ii.e. Bishop) or Nonnus 
(which means the same, or Abbot)” 

Again a tissue of errors. 

First, what is the meaning of this ? — ^the designation 
“ Roman Bishop ” admits of being reduced to the true 
state of the case. The one statement, Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Portus, and the other, he was Bishop of 
Rome, simply contradict one another; just as it would 
be a contradiction to make a Bishop of Seleucia be a 
Bishop of Antioch, because Seleucia is about the same 
distance from Antioch that Portus is from Rome. 
Either the designation “ Roman Bishop ” of itself ex- 
presses the true state of the case, — and then there is no 
need for it first to be reduced to do so, — or it does not 
express it, which is the opinion of Herr Bunsen ; and it 
simply rests on an error, of which at any rate some 
other explanation must be sought than an interchange 
brought about by the mere contiguity of Rome and 
Portus. 

The statement that the later Greeks gave S. Hip- 
polytus the appellation of Papa is correct, but it is 
incorrect that this only meant Bishop. They did this 
at a time when it was already the general custom to 
give this title of honour to the two oldest Patriarchs 
only — ^those of Rome and of Alexandria. And here I 
must contradict the statement^ which is certainly a 

^ Opera HippoL I. x. 

F 
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very common one and very widely spread, that iD|0!jhe 
earlier centuries the title of Papa was given to* jail 
bishops without distinction. In the West, in Afi4ca, 
Gaul, etc., this was no doubt the case; but by no meins 
in the East, or in the Greek-speaMng part of the 
Church. From the third century onwards we see the 
title given in the first place only to Bishops of Alex- 
andria ; Dionysius calls his predecessor Heraclas, and 
Arius calls Bishop Alexander Papa} Later on, the title 
was given to Bishops of Rome also.® 

The statement of Herr Bunsen, that the name 
Nonnus signifies a Bishop or an Abbot, is again pure 
imagination. Only the first is here of any value ; but 
the word nowhere occurs in this signification. The 
first who makes use of it is Jerome, and with him it 
means “ holy ” or “ chaste ; ” later on, in the Rule of 
S. Benedict, it is a title which the younger monks are 
to give to the older. 

The testimony of Pope Gelasius appears to me nega- 
tively to be of very great weight. Is it conceivable 
that this Pope, at the end of the fifth century, would 
have made Hippolytus Bishop of Bostra, if there had 
been at that time any statement or testimony as to his 
having been Bishop of Portus in the neighbourhood of 
Rome ? Either at that time no martyr whatever was 
stiU honoured in Portus under the name of Hippolytus, 
or it was known that this martyr was other than the 
ancient theologian and Father. How the Pope came 
erroneously to make Hippolytus Bishop of the metro- 

^ [Cf. Bollinger’s Fables reacting the Popes^ p- 112, English edition.] 

« Dionys. Alex. ap. Euseb. AT. E. VII. 7 ; Arins ap. Theodoret, jBT. E. L 5. 
In the year 1143, Nilus Doxopatrius (in the Nodtia patriarchatuum in 
Lemotne, varia sacra, p. 233) notes it already as an ancient custom that 
the title of Papa was given only to the Patriarchs of Rome and of Alexandria. 
Yet I remember a citation in the Bibliotheca Grmca of Fabricius, in which 
the title Papa was given to a bishop, but am not able now to lay my hand 
upon the passage. 
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polp? of Arabia we can explain quite easily, with the 
helf of a passage in Rufinus — always supposing that 
we I start from the position that he was not Bishop of 
Portus. But if this last be accepted as a fact, then 
the error of transferring to Arabia a man whose name 
was still fresh in people’s memory in the immediate 
neighbourhood, becomes quite incomprehensible. 

Herr Bunsen endeavours to set aside the weight of 
Pope Gelasius’ statement in the following manner : — 
“The title,” he says, “which the passage quoted by 
Gelasius bears in the manuscript, is in any case not by 
Gelasius, but by some barbarian hand, as the style 
shows — Hippolyti ^piscopi {epi) et martyris Ardhum 
metropolis in memoria hceredum. These words are 
neither sense nor grammar.” 

And pray why not ? What is there senseless in the 
heading — Hippolytus, Bishop and martyr of the metro- 
polis of Arabia (i.e. of Bostra) ? Nor can I see what 
fault there is to find with the grammar of the words. 
And that Gelasius quotes a passage which is to be 
found in the little treatise against Noetus, as taken from 
the memoria hceresiwm, is very easy to explain. Very 
probably he had the Syntagma described by Photius 
before him, to which the essay against FoStus was ap- 
pended, as if it belonged to it. I see here an error of 
fact respecting the Arabian bishopric, which Gelasius, 
as we have seen, has in common with another writer; 
but nowhere do I see the extraordinary barbarism of 
which Herr Bunsen speaks, and not the least reason for 
calling in the altering hand of a copyist as a help. 

Herr Bunsen has certainly cited one witness for the 
statement that Hippolytus was Bishop of Portus, on 
whom, no doubt, some weight might have been laid, if 
only this supposed testimony did not proceed from a 
somewhat stupid mistake. He quotes, that is to say, 
from the Chrordcori Paschale the celebrated martyr, 
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Peter of Alexandria, who (about the year 30S| or 
earlier) calls Hippolytus so. A single careful look ijnto 
this Chrmicm would have shown him that it was .mot 
Peter, but the much later author of the Chrmicm, \ /ho 
cites a passage of Hippolytus with this designation. 
This compiler, to strengthen himself in his controversy 
with a Quartodeciman, and in support of his own view 
of Easter, quotes successively Peter, Athanasius, Hip- 
polytus, Apollinaris, and Clement of Alexandria. Herr 
Bunsen could not fall into this error, unless he took 
what stands between the quotation from Peter and the 
quotation from Hippolytus as being also the words of 
Peter. But he cannot possibly have read them in this 
way, otherwise it would have been clear to him at 
once that Peter could not about the year 308 have 
spoken, as here, of the OAfia Setnroivt) deoroKOi 

KoX a&/irapdh>o<i Kal Karh aXTjdeiav deoroxo? Mapla, and COuld 
not have appealed to Constantine and the Council of 
Nicsea. 

IV. EASTEEN TEADITION TINIVEESAIiLY STYIES 
HIPPOLYTUS BISHOP OE HOME. 

The tradition that Hippolytus was Bishop of Rome 
is accredited by so many witnesses in the Greek and 
other Oriental churches, that it cannot be set aside by 
the supposition of a mere misunderstanding ; on the 
contrary, a deeper reason must be supposed and sought. 
And I here produce these witnesses in order; all the 
more because, if I mistake not, from the nature of 
them one can draw a tolerably certain conclusion as to 
the source from whence their statement has been taken. 

The Presbyter Eustratius, who lived at Constanti- 
nople about the year 582, cites this Father as TwttoXwto? 
o pAprvp KoX iirla'ico'iriK 'Pap/rj^} 

, ■' 0pp. Hipp., ed. Fabxidas, II. S2. 
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In the beginning of the seventh century he is quoted 
by two contemporary writers, Leontius of Constanti- 
nople and Anastasius Sinaita, and at the beginning of 
the eighth century by Germanus of Constantinople, as 
Bishop of Rome. Leontius enumerates as the Anti- 
Nicene Fathers ^BiBdaKctkot kcH Trarpes), Ignatius, 
Irenaeus, Justinus, the two Bishops of Rome, Clement 
and Hippolytus, Dionysius the Areopagite, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, and Peter of Alexandria.^ 

S. John of Damascus quotes in his Eclogues two 
fragments of Hippolytus with this same designation.* 
Likewise in the eighth century George Syncellus, in his 
chronography, quotes him with the following title : 
’JEjc tS>v irapaSotreeiv toO ftcucapiov airoaroKou teat, afy^i^urKoirov 
'ImrokvTov ical Upo/idpTvpoi.^ In later times Theo- 
phylact and Cedrenus know him only as Bishop of 
Rome.* Specially noteworthy is it that in the Greek 
Catence, which give fragments from his exegetical 
writings, he is throughout quoted as Bishop of Rome. 
So in a Cedma on the Psalms, edited by Corderius,® and 
in another one in manuscript at Florence, so also again 
in the Catena^ on the four greater prophets, also at 
Florence, in which explanations of Daniel by'IwTroXvros 
iirla-K 07 ro<i are contained.* The Catena on the 

Pentateuch, which Montfaucon saw in Yenice,® calls him 
the Roman Hippolytus ; so also the Catence which are 


* Leomt. de sectix, p. 503 ; Anastas. Sinait. Hodegus, p. 356 ; Germani 
theoria rer. eccles. in the BibGoth. Patrum Greeco-laL, Paris 1634, IL p. 148. 
In the headings of fragments in Fabricius also, 0pp. Hifpol. pp. 273, 282, 
283, he is called Bishop of Borne. 

* JoH. Dam. opp. ed. Legnien, II. p. 787. 

$ Stngelu, ed. Bonn, p. 597. The translator makes this into Archzepis- 
copi et in agro Bomano martyris. 

* Theopht. tu Matth. Opp. III. p. 586. Oedben. 1. 434, ed. Bonn. 

‘ IIL p. 551. 

a Bandini, Catalogiu cod. Grxe. Bibl Laurent, p. 36 : Tertans est Hip- 
polytos, episcopns Bomae, etc. 

^ 3id. p. 21. « Dior. Ital p. 443. 
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at Venice and in like manner the Caiena on Genesis 
and Exodus edited by Lippomani, and the Florentine 
one on the Pentatev^* In the Caiena on the Apoca- 
lypse he is called irpoeBpK Pwfiojs. In the collection of 
Leontius and Johannes a passage from his explanation 
of Genesis is quoted, once more with the statement 
that his bishopric was Kome.® 

One may consider it as the rule iu G-reek manuscripts, 
that when any more exact designation is added to his 
name, Hippolytus is given as Bishop of Borne. So in 
manuscript 177 in the Turin Library, where there are 
a couple of passages from his writings;* again in manu- 
script 128 in the Nani collection at Venice, where a 

Xoyos ToO ev a<ytbt9 irarpo^ tjpL&v ical iepopAprvpo^ 'IinrokvTov 
irafira ’Pcopui)^ exists along with his treatise irepl cwriKslofs 
ToO Koa-puni and irepl rov avrt‘)(plarau? In Codex 295 of 
the Munich Library, folio 119, we have: ^ImrdKurov 
hrurKovov 'Pffl/xoj? inr 60 ea-K elf roi>f ‘^^aX./iovf. 

The general tradition of the Eastern churches, that 
Hippolytus was Bishop of Borne, is confirmed by the cal- 
endars and menologies of these churches, which herein 
exhibit a marvellous agreement. In some of them he 
is called simply Papa, because among the later Greeks 
it was the custom to apply this title only to the two 
most ancient Patriarchs, those of Borne and of Alex- 
andria. The ordinary Greek menology mentions him 
on the 30th of January as Papa of Borne; the BasUian, 
which places the day of his commemoration on the 29th 
of January, calls him simply Papa.® The synamrium 

^ Theupoli Grseca s, Marci BihUotJieca, pp. 17, 18. ^ EcL 1547, p. 292. 

® Ser. veL nov. coU., ed. Mains, Eom. 1833, VII. pp. 84 and 1^ The 
editor calls it iu a note, freqtiens error Grgscorum, 

^ Pasini, Cod, Taurin. L p. 263. 

* Grmd Codd, apud Nanios aeservati^ Bonon. 1784, p. 298. 

^ Assehani, Kalend, eccL miv, Yl. p. 109. Hktory of ihe Eastern 

Churchy Loud. 1860, 1. p, 770 : Hippolytus, Pope of Rome, M. 30th of 
January. 
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of the tenth century in the Laurentina at Florence,^ 
which in its list of saints mentions of the Bishops of 
Rome besides him only Maxcellus, Sylvester, and Leo, 
places him on the 8th of January as Bishop of Rome. 
So also the Syrian, Coptic, and Abyssinian Church 
knows and honours him as Bishop of Rome. Under 
the influence of the Arabic language his name has been 
metamorphosed in Syria andEgypt into the more native- 
sounding Abulides.* The further Oriental development 
of the legend has attached itself to the drawing of a S. 
Hippolytus near Portus from the Acts of S. Aurea, viz. 
that he was thrown into the sea, and that his corpse 
came up again from the sea and was thrown up on the 
shore ; which certainly would have been a very natural 
occurrence, but yet has given occasion to a special 
festival. Thus it stands in the Monophysite Coptic 
martyrology (translated from the Arabic by Assemani)® 
on the 5th of February: Bequies s. Pairis 
Papas Pomes; and on the 6th: ManifestaPo corporis 
s. HipipolyU Papas Pomes, quod in profundum mare 
jussu Claudii imperatoris projectum fusrat Among 
Syrian writers, Dionysius Barsalibi mentions the 
Roman Bishop Hippolytus as one of the authorities* 
used by him; and in the LQ/er vitas, the diptychs of the 
Jacobites at Aleppo, the following Bishops of Rome 
are enumerated among “holy fathers and orthodox 
teachers:” Linus, Anadetus, Clemens, Hippolytus, 
and Julius.® 

How, then, can this universal and constant tradition 

1 Bamdini, Catalog. Codd. Grsee. p. 131. 

3 Lxidolfi, Fasti eecles. JEtMop. Franco! 1681, p. 430. Acta Sanctorum, 
BoUand. ad 22 August, p. 505. Assemani, Bibboth. Orient L p. 15 

» BibUothecx Medicex Codd. Oriented. Catalogus, p. 175. With an un- 
justifiably but by no means unfrequeot amount arbitrariness, Assemani 
^res : Bequies . , . S. Episcopi Portuensis, quern, Papam Romse appellant 
Onentaks. 

* Asseuani, Bibl. Orient IL p. 158. 

* AssEUAHi, Catad. Codd. Vatican. Syriac. IL p. 276. 
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of the whole East he explained ? It is not merely the 
Byzantine Greeks with whom Hippolytus was accounted 
as Bishop of Borne ; the Monophysite Churches also, 
who separated from the Byzantines as early as the fifth 
century, know him only as such, and no one who con- 
siders their rigid severance firom the hated Melchites 
will think it conceivable that they borrowed the notion 
first from the Byzantines. It must therefore date with 
them firom the time before the separation, i.e. from the 
fourth, or first half of the fifth century. That the 
Orientals, Greeks as well as Syrians, studied the writ- 
ings of Hippolytus a good deal, especially the exegetical 
ones, we know well ; that they took from these writings 
the fact of his Boman episcopate, seems to me to he 
the simplest explanation. Probably he had himself 
designated himself Bishop of Borne in the title or in- 
troduction to some of his writings. In the one greater 
work of his that we possess, he mentions, among many 
other things relating to himself personally, this also, 
that he held the rank of Bishop; in others he may very 
possibly have named the city in which he received this 
position. And if he omitted to do this himself, it 
certainly was done by his disciples and followers, who 
expressed their admiration for the man by erecting a 
statue to him, and of course were the less likely to 
omit stating his hierarchical dignity and claims in their 
copies of his works, inasmuch as these were much 
disputed, and for the most part were not recognised by 
his contemporaries. 

V. THE SPUEIOUS ACTS OP S, AUEBA THE SOUSCB OP THE 
TEADITION THAT HEPPOEYTirS WAS BISHOP OP POETHS. 

The source from which the theory came that Hip- 
polytus was Bishop of Portus, and the time at which 
this theory first made its appearance, can he shown with 
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tolerable exactness. The source is the spurious Greek 
Acts of S. Chryse or Aurea, and the time was the 
middle of the seventh century, when the Monophysite 
controversy occupied all minds in the East, and Hip- 
polytus was appealed to as one of the most important 
authors in this dispute between the Catholics and the 
Monothelites. The first who makes him Bishop of 
Portus, and probably also the originator of the error, 
is Anastasius, Apocrisiarius of the Boman see at Con- 
stantinople, friend and fellow-sufferer of S. Maximus, 
like him a victim to Monothelite hatred, whose death 
falls within the year 66fi. He was a monk, and per- 
haps a bom Greek, but spoke both languages ; at any 
rate he passed a great part of his life in the Eastern 
Empire, especially in Constantinople, and was therefore 
considered by the Greeks also as one of themselves 
after his death.^ He had disciples also in Constantinople, 
of whom two brothers in particular, Theodoras and 
Euprepius, are mentioned as stedfast opponents of 
Monothelitism. This Anastasius, in the title to the 
extracts which he made from the treatise of Hippolytus 
against Beron, designated Hippolytus as Bishop of 
Portus. The list of the ancient Bishops of Rome was 
well known to him, and he knew that there was no 
Hippolytus among them, and yet he found him desig- 
nated as Bishop. Then he fancied that he found a 
solution of the problem in the Acts of S. Chryse, for 
there a martyr of this name was brought into connec- 
tion with Portus. Possibly at that time there already 
existed the church dedicated to this martyr, to which 
afterwards, at the end of the eighth and in the ninth 
centuries, the Popes made frequent presents ; in con- 
nection with which, however, we must remember that 
in the passages from the collection of P^ipal biographies 
relating to this, it is always only Hippolytus the martyr 

1 Acta Sanctorum^ BoUand. August. III. pp. 112 seqq. 
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who is spoken of ; the title of Bishop is never given 
him.^ 

A contemporary of Anastasias was the compiler of 
the Chronicon Paschcde, which reaches down to the year 
628. He likewise lived, as we learn from his work, in 
Constantinople, and was most likely a monk engaged 
in study in his monastery, where the Acts of S. Chryse 
were certainly known ; hut it is also very conceivable 
that he knew Anastasias personally, and from conver- 
sations with him derived the statement that Hippolytus 
was Bishop of Portus. 

Accordingly, these two are the first vouchers for the 
fable of Hippolytus’ episcopate in Portus. Then follows 
Georgius,® Syncellus of the Patriarch Tarasius, and, 
therefore, likewise an inhabitant of Constantinople, 
who compiled his chronography in the first years of the 
ninth century; but, owing to his deriving materials 
from various sources, he mentions Hippolytus one 
time as Bishop of Portus, the other time as Archbishop 
of Rome, according to the usual Oriental mode of 
designating him.® Then follow in the twelfth century 
Zonaras, and in the fourteenth Nicephoros CaUisti, 
both of them inhabitants of the Byzantine capital. 
And hence one sees, first, that this statement never got 

^ See these passages collected in Bhggebi, p. 142. 

^ [The Syncellus was the confidential companion and often the destined 
successor of the Fatnarch. Georgius is frequently quoted by his title Syn- 
cellus. His great and only known work is his Chronographiajrom Adam to 
Diocletian,'} 

^ Fabiicius has allowed himself iOpp. Hippolyti, I. 43) to insert the 
word ^ofyrov in brackets along with* in the second passage, as if it 
had merely dipped out by an oversight; the might have been 

sufficient to tell him that this was not possible here. 

The Patriarch Hicephorus of Constantinople, who also quotes a couple of 
passages from Hippolytus’ work on Beron— in his Aniirrhetica (SpicUeg, 
SoUm, ed. Pitra, p. 348) — cannot be named as a separate witness for 
Hippolytus’ episcopate at Portus, for he has merely taken his passages from 
the collection of Anastasius, and therefore has also copied the title of the 
ancient Bidiop along with them. 
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beyond Constantinople ; and secondly, that •with the 
greatest probability it may be traced back to a siagle 
inventor, either Anastasius or the monk ■who compiled 
the Chronicon Paschale. And here it deserves to be 
remarked, that among all the numerous Greek Catenoe 
which include fragments of Hippolytus’ exegetical 
works, hitherto not a single one has been found which 
called him Bishop of Poitus ; all either mention merely 
his name without addition, or caU him Bishop of Rome. 
It is, therefore, for the most part only chroniclers who 
always copied one from the other who mention the 
episcopate in Portus; and among them SynceUus 
probably is indebted for his notice to the Chronicon 
Paschale. In the place where he speaks of Hippo- 
lytus and his ‘writings^ he could not well designate 
him Bishop of Rome, for only a couple of lines before 
he had mentioned Callistus as such. Zonaras again 
stands on the shoulders of these predecessors, and 
in the case of the later Nicephorus Callisti there 
is at any rate no need to inquire further as to the 
source. 

Is there, then, need of further proof that the whole 
statement is derived from the Acts of S. Aurea f 

If Anastasius or one of the chronographers only had 
the Greek text of these Acts which we know before 
him, the designation of Bippolytus in "them as Pres- 
byter, which in earlier times was often used of Bishops, 
would have suf&ced for making Hippolytus a Bishop, 
and Bishop of Portus; for that Ebppolytus was a 
Bishop he knew easily enough, if he knew any par- 
ticulaiB about him whatever. But we have seen that 
there existed a Latin text of those Acfe, in which 
Hippolytus was already expressly made Bishop of 
Portus ; it is quite possible that this was so also in 
another recension of the Greek text, and that the first 
^ Sync. 0pp. ed. Bonn. p. 674. 
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of those who cite Hippolytus as Bishop of Portus had 
this recension before him. How very much Ads of the 
martyrs of this kind were altered to suit convenience 
and local wants in regard to names, places, and single 
details, is shown in superabundance by examples ; and, 
indeed, the different texts of the Acts of S. Aurea are a 
striking instance. But in what high repute these Acts 
stood in the Byzantine East, one sees from the mmo- 
logium of the Emperor Basd,^ in which the day for 
commemorating S. Chryse is placed on the 29th of 
January ; and from the great Grreek merusa, according to 
which her festival is kept on the 30th. Accordingly, 
the day for commemorating Hippolytus also is always 
put in Greek mencea and calendars on the 29th or 30th 
of January, for the Greeks know no other Hippolytus 
than the one who occurs in the Acts of S. Aurea ; and 
the time of his martyrdom must therefore fall in the 
time of the Emperor Claudius.® 

VI. HIPPOLYTUS, AS HIS OWN WOEDS SHOW, CONSIDERED 
HIMSBIiP BISHOP OP ROME. 

Since the appearance of the Phihsophumeria the key 
to the statement of the Greeks that Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Rome has been put into our hands. He 
gives it in this work plainly enough ; we see, that is to 
say, from the facts mentioned by him, and the expres- 
sions which he uses, that it came to a formal schism 
between him and Callistus, Bishop of Rome ; that he 
charged Callistus with holding heretical opinions in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and with being a disturber of 
Church discipline; and that, being himself elected 
Bishop of Rome by his supporters, he occupied a 

^ In TJgheixi, ItdL Sacra, X. col. 383. 

^ So eg. the JSphemertdes Grseco-Moscse in the Acta SS, Maii. 1. p. 10, 
aud the note there. 
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position in Rome similar to that in which we find 
Novatian thirty years later. 

Hippolytus was beyond doubt the most learned man 
of the Roman Church and of the West in general, and 
stood in great and deserved repute while Bishop 
Zephyidnus was stiU living. Callistus, to whom even 
in Zephyrinus’ time Hippolytus had taken up a position 
of sharp antagonism, aspired, so he tells us, to the 
episcopal throne;^ and, moreover, reached this goal 
when his predecessor and patron died. Hippolytus 
certainly avoids saying simply that Callistus became 
Bishop of Rome in the place of Zephyrinus by election; 
he prefers to say that his opponent thought that after 
Zephyrinus’ death he had obtained that after which he 
had striven.* This election must at the outset have 
been undisputed, and Hippolytus himself must have 
recognised Callistus in his new dignity ; for, according 
to his statement, it was fear of him, Hippolytus, that 
moved Callistus, now Bishop, to repel SabeUius, and to 
exclude him from communion with him as a heretic. 
Hippolytus was therefore at that time stUl an influen- 
tial man and a theologian of repute in the Roman 
community — ^the community of Callistus — and had 
devoted friends and followers who, like him, still be- 
longed to the head community. Separated from com- 
munion with Callistus he cannot yet have been, for the 
exclusion of SabeUius, we are told, took place out of fear 
of him (3eSot«^? eii£) ; he had therefore stiU his place 
among the Roman clergy. Now begins the first contest, 
the dogmatic significance of which we wiU examine 
later on ; here we are only concerned with the course it 
took externally. Callistus charges Hippolytus and his 
foUowers with Bitheism, while Hippolytus describes the 
Trinitarian doctrine of Callistus as an offensive heresy, 
a mixture of the doctrines of SabeUius with those of 

^ P, 118. ^ r^vxnx^vat ov stfigoam 
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the Orientals say of him, Bishop of Rome, but he was 
so owing to a separation from his Bishop Callistus, 
whom he opposed, just as thirty years later Kovatian 
came forward as the rival of Cornelius ; only that the 
latter schism began immediately after the election, 
whereas that of Hippolytus, if one weighs his words 
exactly, cannot have commenced until some time af^er 
the promotion of Callistus. This schism cannot have 
spread far, although it occurred in Rome, i.e. in the 
centre of the Church, from whence a schism could 
with speed and ease be kindled in other parts 
of the Church. Had the schism commenced im- 
mediately after the election, so that Callistus and 
Hippolytus had contended as rival Bishops from the 
outset — as afterwards in the case of Cornelius and 
Novatian — ^things might very well have taken a different 
form, and Hippolytus might have found recognition in 
many Churches speaking the Greek language. That 
this last was not the case may be concluded — 

1. From the fact that all Greek lists of the Popes, 
no less than the Latin one, mention Callistus only, and 
know nothing of Hippolytus. 

2. From the silence of Eusebius, which in this case 
was not intentional, although this historian gladly 
passed over schisms and divisions which had left behind 
no visible results in his own time. But that he here 
mentions nothing primarily because the existence of this 
schism was unknown to him, is implied in the manner 
in which he confesses that he does not know what see 
Hippolytus held. 

It will be seen later on, however, that the schism did 
nevertheless leave some traces behind it, which become 
clear now for the first time, owing to our having a 
more exact knowledge of the matter through the report 
of Hippol 3 rtus. 
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VII. HIPPOIiTTUS COTOD NOT BE AT ONCE PKESBYTEB 
OF BOME AND BISHOP OF POETHS. 

Herr Bunsen, as we know, holds fast with the utmost 
tenacity to the fable of Hippolytus’ episcopate in 
Portus ; but seeing that it is plain from the narrative 
in the PkUos<^humma, that Hippolytus was perma- 
nently resident in Rome, and there took an ofiBcial 
ecclesiastical position, Herr Bunsen has thought of an 
hypothesis which is to secure still further advantages 
for him in reference to his views. For Hippolytus, 
according to him, was Bishop in Portus and Presbyter 
in Rome ; the two, says Herr Bunsen, were quite con- 
sistent with one another. One must therefore suppose 
that Hippolytus was always on the move, and spent a 
good portion of his time in wandeiing backwards and 
forwards between Portus and Rome ; and here we have, 
at any rate, still to conceive what becomes rather a 
hard task for the ima^nation, how Hippolytus helped 
himself in the diflSculty into which the collision between 
his episcopal functions in Portus and his business as a 
Presbyter in Rome must often have brought him ; for 
to get a vicar to represent one was a custom not yet 
existing in the Church at that time. 

Herr Bunsen assures us (p. 152) : One who is quite 
ignorant of the earliest history of the episcopal power, 
and of the Roman Church in particular, may find 
something surprising in the circumstance that a Roman 
cleric under Severus and Alexander should be called a 
Presbyter as a member of the clergy of the city of 
Rome, and at the same time have the direction of the 
Church at Portus, for which there was nothing else but 
the old title of ‘Bishop.’ For that was the title of 
one who in any town ‘stood at the head of a com', 
munity’ — ^in Ostia, in Tusculum, and the other sub. 
urban towns. And it is remarkable that they still 

6 
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have Bishops who at the same time are members of 
the presbytery of the city of Rome, and, together with 
certain Presbyters and Deacons of the same, constitute 
the ruling ecclesiastical magistracy of the Roman 
ChurcL” 

Then, ftirther on, he says (p. 153) : “ That the old 
(Roman) parish Priests formed the ruling ecclesiastical 
magistracy of Rome, together “with the Deacons of the 
(Mstricts as they were appointed to minister to the 
Christian poor and Widows, is universally recognised ; 
and it can scarcely he doubted that ^e suburban 
Bishops were united with this corporation as assistants 
of the metropolitan Bishop. We know their later con- 
stitution (dating from the eleventh century), according 
to which the seven suburban Bishops were declared 
regular assistants of the Pope as Cardinales episcqpi — 
an utterly unintelligible arrangement, unless it was 
based Upon ilaeir original connection with Rome ; for 
Ostia and Portus at that time were a couple of miser- 
able little places, and had been so for centuries.” 

I know not whether there are any persons who are 
so much overawed by the assurance of his tone, and 
the added threat of being rdbuked as ignorant, as to 
take these theories of BEerr Bunsen as genuine coin. 
My readers know already that Hmx Bunsen’s know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history does not impose upon 
me ; and I will therefore at once declare, without cir- 
'cumlocuticm, that all that is here said is baseless in- 
vention. 

Only let Us dearly grasp the •question with which we 
are here concerned, ffippolytas is said to have been 
at once Bishop of Portus and a Roman Presbyter, and 
in the latter capadty — that is, “ as member of the ruling 
ecclesiastical magistracy of Rome^’ — to have taken up 
the position of antagonism to Bishop CaUistus described 
by himself I say thal^ according to the constitution 
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th,en existing, tMs was impossible. A Presbyter of the 
Roman Church could not at the same time have been 
Bishop of another Church ; such a cumulation of in- 
consistent ecclesiastical offices, in which the duty of 
residence enjoined by the Church could not possibly 
have been fulfilled, never occurred at that time, and, 
if any one had attempted it, would not have been 
allowed. Portus was, according to Herr Bunsen’s own 
statement, twenty English miles distant from Rome^ it 
was therefore, at the outset, physically impossible that 
he could have satisfied the requirements of his double 
office in two places so far apart from one another. The 
number of Roman Presbyters corresponded to the 
number of the basilicas there, and the congregations 
connected with these. We know from Optatus that 
towards the end of the persecution under Diocletian, 
about the year 311 perhaps, there were some forty 
basilicas in Rome; and in the year 251 the Roman 
Church had, according to the testimony of its Bishop 
Cornelius, six and forty Presbyters. How these Pres- 
byters had their own churches and congregations, we 
see from the words of S. Athanasius, in the passage in 
which he speaks of the Synod which had pronounced 
him innocent ; this Synod was held in the church in 
which the Presbyter Viton was wont to have his con- 
gregations.^ Hippolytus had, therefore, as Roman 
Presbyter in an ecclesiastical community which in the 
year 251 was already so great that it was able to 
support fifteen hrmdred widows and “oppressed” 
a congregation of his own by which he 
was fiiUy occupied ; and now we are told that along 
with this he held a bishopric also, twenty En^ish miles 
distant^ the care of which he must therefore have left 

^ 'Birm o ApoL 2, adv. AHan^ P* 

Bened. 

^ See the letter of Pope Cornelius in Eusebius, H. E. VI. 48. 
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to others, and which he can only have visited occasion- 
ally on expeditions from Rome. 

Herr Bunsen supposes that the suburban Bishops 
were already in Hippolytus’ time connected with the 
corporation of the Roman parish Priests (and so be- 
longed to the clergy of Rome) ; for the later arrange- 
ment since the eleventh century, according to which 
the seven suburban Bishops were declared regular 
assistants of the Pope as Cardincdes episccpi, is utterly 
unirttelUgible, unless it was based upon their original 
connection with Rome (p. 155). 

Stated briefly, this argument runs: Because the 
seven suburban Bishops in the eleventh century were 
placed in regular connection with the Roman Church, 
and were reckoned among the clergy, such a connection 
must have existed also at the beginning of the third 
century. 

Without waitiug to dissect this logic any further, 
we may oppose the following series of facts to Herr 
Bunsen’s theory, which is not supported by a single 
fact : — 

1. The seven suburban Bishops — ^that is, the Bishops 
of Ostia, Portus, Albanum, Prseneste, S. Rufina, Sabina, 
and Tusculum (or, at any rate, some of them) — ^for 
several centuries stood in no closer connection with 
Rome and the Roman clergy than other neighbouring 
Bishops of central Italy. They might sometimes, just 
when they chanced to be staying in Rome, take part 
in the service with the Bishop of Rome ; that was, 
however, nothing peculiar to them, but was done in 
the case of foreign Bishops generally.^ 

2. The seven Bishops appear for the first time as 

^ So sa^B IiiiKOGENT I. in the letter to DecentinSf Bi^op of Engubium, in 
the year 4:16 : Sxpe dilectionem tuam ad urhem venisse ac noUscum in 
ecclesid convmisse. Here conoenire^ as Giorgi {de Liturg. Rom. Pontif. III. 
p. 3) remarks, is eqniyalent to €07icelebrare. 
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coimected together, and in special and lasting union 
with the Eoman Church, in the year 769, when Stephen 
in. ordered that the seven Cardinal-Bishops, as Heh- 
domadarii — that is, changing each week — should have 
Mass every Sunday in the church of the Redeemer, 
that is, the Lateran Church, at the altar of S. Peter, and 
should there sing the Gloria. Baronins has already 
remarked, that here for the first time the Cardinal- 
Bishops of later times made their appearance. But 
not until the eleventh century do the designations 
Bomani episcopi., episcopi uriis, codaterales, and the like, 
occur. At that time, about the year 769, and still 
earlier, since the war with the Groths, the sees of these 
Bishops were partly reduced to deserts, partly sunk to 
miserable villages ; and hence most if not all of them 
were accustomed to live in Rome, and thus formed 
their liturgical nexus with the Lateran. Not even yet, 
however, were they reckoned among the Roman clergy ; 
indeed, not till a considerable time later.^ 

3. In earlier times only one standing relation is 
foimd between some of these Bishops and the Roman 
Church ; this was, that the Bishop of Ostia consecrated 
the Bishop of Rome, while the Bishop of Albanum and 
Portus said the prayers used on the occasiom® That 
was, therefore, a relation such as subsisted everywhere 
between suf&agan Bishops and metropolitans. 

4. These suburban Bishops took no closer participa- 
tion in the affairs of the Roman Church ; not one of 
them is mentioned as taking part in the proceedings 
on important occasions ; it is always only the Presby- 
ters and Deacons of Rome who appear as active. We 
can lay all the greater weight on this negative proof, 
because from the third century onwards in each cen- 

1 [See article Casdinal, in Smith and GKEEmm’sBictionary of Christum 
Antiqtddes.'] 

* lAher Dium. p. 24. 
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tury, moments occur in wMch. the internal history of 
the Roman Church i& preserved in a specially distinct 
way. These are in particular the schism between 
Cornelius and Novatian in the following century, the 
intrusion of Felix into the place of the banished 
Liberius,^ and the double election of Ursinus and 
Damasus which arose out of that ; further, at the end 
of the fifth century the Byzantine attempt to drive out 
Symmachus by setting up Laurentius, and a hundred 
years later, the distinctly-known pontificate of Gregory 
the Great. In the Novatianist quarrel a great number 
of persons are named, especially confessors and Presby- 
ters ; not one of the suburban Bishops is mentioned. 
Cornelius reports that he assembled the presbytery, 
and that in addition to them five Bishops also came ; 
they were strangers, sixty such having shortly 
before attended a Synod at Rome. In the confusion 
which followed on the death of Liberius we see only 
Presbyters and Deacons acting ; a single suburban 
Bishop — ^the Bishop of Tibur— is named, but only as 
the consecrator of Ursinus.* In the collection of 
biographies of the Popes, the L^er PmlijvcaMs, down 
to the end of the eighth century, only a single Bishop 
of Portus is mentioned, — John, who went to Constanti- 
nople to the Council there as ambassador, not of the 
Pope, but of the Synod of Western Bishops held at 
Rome in the year 680.* Not one of the Bishops of 
Ostia is mentioned in this same period ; only here and 
there are they named as consecrators of the Pope. No 
Bishop of Tusculum is named before the year 680; 
Bishops of Praeneste, Sabina, and Albanum occur only 
in subscriptions to councils ; only of one Bishop of 

^ [See D5 lijnG£R's FalUs respecdng the Popes, p. 181, English transla- 
tion.] 

* Marcdlini et Fanstmi, prs^, ad libeU. prec. 

^ L%her Pontificalis, ed. Vignou, L p. 285, 
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S. Rufina, Valentius, is the particular fact mentioned 
that Pope Vigilius took him with him on his journey, 
and sent him back to Rome, together with the Presbyter 
and Yicedcminus Amplicatus, to take care of the Lateran 
church, and to superintend the clergy.^ 

5. In the subscriptions of the Synods, held at Rome, 
the names of the suburban Bishops appear scattered 
among those of the other Italian Bishops, according to 
their seniority by oonsecration ; thus, for instance, in 
the list of names of the Roman Synod of the year 465, 
the Bishop of Portus comes after the Bishop of Avignon 
and before the Bishop of Aquaviva. 

6. The formularies of the Roman Church, which the 
Liber Diumm contains from the time between 685 
and 752, show likewise that the suburban Bishops were 
not yet considered as belonging to the Roman Church ; 
that in more important affairs — the government during 
a vacancy, the election of a new Pope, etc, etc.— they 
were not yet in any way summoned to take part. In 
the letters which were sent to Ravenna during the 
vacancy of the see, it is the Arch-presbyter, the Arch- 
deacon, and the Primicerivs of the Noiarii, who conduct 
the correspondence ; * where the whole Roman clergy 
is spoken o^ or where the letter is written in its name, 
we always find only: Preshyteri, diacmi, et famMiaris 
universus derus* 

7. It is remarkable that among the ambassadors 
which the Bishops of Rome sent to Councils or to other 
countries on account of ecclesiastical affairs, a submban 

^ See TJghxlu, Italica Sacra, I., and JDt&. Pontif. I. p. 21& 

® Uber Diamits, ed. Gaeneb, pp. 23 seqq. [Prinuceriusi (one wlioBe name 
stood Jerst on the waxen tahlets) notariorum means chief of the secretaries, 
chanodlor.] 

a One Bi^iop also is mentioned, p. 18, but only as bearer of the letter 
notifying the election of tbe Pope to the Exarch ; the letter itsdf, however, 
is fflgned in the name of the clergy by the Ardi-presbyter, and in the name 
of the laity by the ConsdL 
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Bistop never occurs. This would be utterly incompre- 
hensible if these Bishops stood in a closer connection 
with the Roman ChurcL Constantly Bishops were 
taken for these legations, and naturally almost always 
Italian ones ; thus, Liberius sent Vincentius, Bishop of 
Capua, and Marcellus, a Bishop of Campania, to the 
Emperor Constantius, and soon after Lucifer of Cag- 
liari and Eusebius of VerceUi. But not until the 
eighth century, and then not till the year 769, do we 
jSnd Bishops of the suburban churches as ambassadors, 
-^as Andrew of Praeneste, who was sent in 772 to King 
Desiderius, and Gregory of Ostia, who in 787 went as 
legate to England. At the first greater Council of the 
West, that of Arles in the year 814, we remark, quite 
at the beginning among the signatures, two Roman 
Presbyters and two Beacons as legates of the Pope, and 
last of aU among the Bishops-, the Bishops of Portus 
and of Centumcellae, and two Presbyters from Ostia. 

8. Even in the time in which these Bishops already 
conducted the weekly service in the Lateran church, 
they were stiU regarded as strangers, not as belonging 
to the Roman clergy ; and hence declared incapable of 
attaining to the Papal dignity, to which only Roman 
Presbyters and Deacons were eligible, as also was ex- 
pressly ordered in the Lateran synod of the year 769.’ 
At the end of the ninth century it happened for the 
first time that one of these Bishops, Formosus, Bishop 
of Portus, was raised to the Roman chair ; but there- 
upon a violent storm burst, and it is well known to 
what ill-treatment Stephen ti., the successor of For- 
mosus, subjected his corpse in consequence. And 
here it deserves to be noticed that the defenders of 
Formosus, AuxUius and the unnamed author of the 
Invedvoa,^ attempt to base their defence, not upon the 

1 So stall also in the Ordo Bom, IX, in MAbuxon, II. p. 92. 

^ In Bianchini’a edition Anastatins, lY. p. Ixz. 
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plea that although Bishop of Portus he yet belonged 
to the clergy of the Homan Church, but upon earlier 
instances of episcopal translations, and on the fact that 
forcible pressure had been put upon him by the Roman 
clergy and by the people.^ 

And now the reader may measure the extent and 
solidity of Bunsen’s knowledge of history, when on 
p. 226 he reads the following: “According to the 
thirty-third Apostolical Canon, the Bishops of the sub- 
urban towns, including Portus, formed at this time an 
integral part of the Roman presbytery, the later so- 
called College of Cardinals. I think, moreover, that 
above I have made it more than probable that the 
origin of this arrangement can only be explained by 
the position which these towns, and specially Portus, 
occupied in the second and third century. This cor- 
poration consisted, therefore, of the parish Priests and 
suburban Bishops, exactly like the College of Cardinals 
at the present time; only that the Deacons of the 
Roman Church at that time manifestly occupied a 
more subordinate position than their later namesakes, 
the Cardinal-deacons.” The thirty^third Apostolical 
Canon, on which this fiction of a presbytery composed 
partially of Bishops is builtj is concerned with the 
relationship of sufiragan Bishops tp their metropolitan, 
and says in so many words : The Bishops of every 
coimtry must recognise him who is first among them 
as such, regard him as their head, and do nothing 
without his sanction.® Did Herr Bunsen really imder- 

^ Bianchini and Gmn have given themselves much trouble to make it 
seem probable that the Bishops of the subiurban churdies stood in liturgical 
connection with the Lateran church at a still earlier date, — as early as the 
time of Damasus, and chiefly since the time of Simplicius (see Anastasii 
Vitas Pontiff, ed. Bianchini, III. p. 176 ; Condi. Lateran. ed. Cenni, piaef. 
p. 84). But as they are nmther of them in a position to produce any facts 
for tbds theory, we need not pursue it further. 

^ [The canon, sometimes numbered thirty-four or thirty-five instead of 
thirty-three, runs thus : The Biifiiops of every country ought to know who 
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stand the canon to mean that provincial Bishops every- 
where were to belong to the presbytery of the metro- 
politan church, and therefore that in one church there 
should be Presb3d;ers, and in another Bishops ? ^ 

is the ddef among them, and to esteem bun as their head, and not do anj- 
thing 'withont his sanction ; bat each ought to manage oidy the affairs that 
belong to his owa diocese, and the places subject to it. But let him not do 
anything -without the consent of all ; for by Ibis means there will be unani- 
mity, and God will be glorified by Christ in the Holy Spirit.”] 

1 [Jacobi in Hebzoc entirdy agrees with this seventh point, that Bun- 
sen’s theory of Hippolytus bdng Bishop of Portus, and at the same time a 
member of the Boman presbytery, would be utterly at variance with the 
constitution of llie Church in the third century.”] 
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THE HISTOET OP CAIiUSTUS. 

THE ACCUSATIONS OP HIEPOLYTUS AGAINST HIM. 

The history of Callistus, Bishop of Rome, has been 
hitherto almost entirely unknown. The want of 
material has nevertheless not withheld a Roman Canon 
in the middle of the last century, viz. Pietro Moretti, 
from writing a whole folio volume about Callistus.^ 
But he has not succeeded in establishing a single 
tenable fact of any importance ; he has given a new 
edition of the Acfe of CaUistus from a manuscript in the 
archives of the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, 
and accompanied it with an abimdance of almost 
utterly worthless notes. These Acts are a fiction from 
beginning to end, and every attempt to find any- 
thing sotmd and serviceable in them must fail. The 
gentle friend of the Christians, Alexander Severus, is 
here represented as a bloodthirsty persecutor ; among 
other things, he puts forth an edict that every Roman* 
who is found at home one Wednesday, instead of 
appearing on the Capitol, is forthwith to be put to 
death. A good many monstrosities of the same kind 
occur. These false Acts are certainly tolerably old, 
for an extract from them exists in the martyrology of 
Bede; probably they were composed in the seventh 

1 2>e S. CdOuto Papa ei M, ejusque BaMMea S. Marm fran* TOenm 
mmeupata, disqaisitiones dots erttko-Tattoricse, duobtis, toms etdubitm. 
Bomsa, 1752, foL 
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century, on the occasion of the translation of the hones 
of CaUistus. 

We are compelled, therefore, to take the history of 
CaUistus simply from the report of his opponent 
Hippolytus ; and we are unable to confront the cir- 
cumstances related by him with any facts known from 
other sources. Without doubt, Hippolytus had not the 
conscious intention of slandering CaUistus ; he did not 
inrent the transactions and fate of this remarkable 
man. Of many things he was an eye-witness, and 
others — ^very likely the greater portion — ^he has narrated 
as they were reported to him by his foUowers, who, like 
him, saw in CaUistus a heretic rightly deposed from his 
bishopric. The statement respecting ComeUus, Bishop 
of Borne, which the deputies of Novatian publicly read 
before the Bishops and faithful assembled at Carthage, 
but to which they declined to listen, may have had a 
good deal of simUarity with this description of his pre- 
decessor. At any rate, it is here indispensably necessary 
to separate so far as possible the bare simple fact from 
the colouring which the prejudiced reporter is at pains 
to give it, and from the motives which he suggests. 

Under the Emperor Commodus (180-192) there lived 
in Borne a Christian, CaUistus, who was the slave of 
Carpophorus, himself a Christian, and an official in the 
imperial palace. He committed to his slave’s keeping 
a considerable sum, with a view to his setting up as a 
money-changer. CaUistus drove his trade in the fish- 
market — ^the piscina puhlica; and as Carpophorus ap- 
peared as security, other Christians, and widows also, 
deposited money with him. He was unlucky, however, 
and lost everything. Bear of his master, who declared 
that he would bring him to account, drove him to fli^t; 
he was just in the act of leaving Portus on board a ship, 
when Carpophorus appeared in tlie port in pursuit. 
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At the sight of him Callistus sprang into the sea, was 
pulled out by the sailors, handed over to his master, 
brought hack to Rome, and as a punishment sent to 
the tread-milL 

That a Christian should cause a fellow-believer to be 
sent to the jpistrinum, tells more against the character 
of the master than of the slave. How slaves were 
treated in the jwsinwMm, is shown by the description of 
a contemporary: “Te gods! what men I saw there, 
their whole skin cut about with the lashes of the whip, 
and marked as if with paint j their gashed backs hung 
over with the tatters of their jackets rather than 
covered ; some of them wore only a small girdle roimd 
their loins ; in aU of them their naked body could be 
seen through their rags. They were branded on their 
foreheads, their heads were half shorn, on their feet they 
wore iron rings ; their pallor was hideous ; their eye- 
lids were as it were eaten away by the smoke and 
vapour of the dark atmosphere, so that they scarcely 
had the use of their eyes any more.” ^ 

After some time certain Christians applied to Carpo- 
phorus on behalf of the unhappy man, to let him out of 
the slaves’ prison; Callistus, they said, assured them 
that he had money still standing out in certain quarters. 
Carpophorus took him out of the jpistrimm,, but had 
him watched. Thereupon the .Tews carried Callistus 
before the tribunal of Fuscianus, Praefect of the city, 
on the charge that, giving hi mself out to be a Christian, 
he had disturbed them in their synagogue. Carpo- 
phorus demanded him back as his own debtor and slave, 
with the (untrue) assurance that he was not a Christian. 
Fuscianus, however, believed the Jews, who declared 
that Carpophorus wished in this way merely to with- 
draw him from punishment, and pressed upon the 
Prsefect all the more siarongly to do them justice. 

> Atxnxtt Metamat^h. 9 ed. Oodendoip. p. 616. 
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Callistus was accordingly scourged, and transported to 
Sardinia, to penal servitude in the mines there. 

These events fall in a time in which most probably 
Hippolytus was not yet in Rome, but was with S. 
Irenseus at Lyons. He had it on hearsay. Here 
already party-passion has saved us from any of decora- 
tion and invidious innuendo. In the statement that 
Callistus, when he caught sight of Carpophorus in pur- 
suit of him, jumped into the sea, one naturally thinks 
that he did this in order to escape; Hippolytus, however, 
maintains that he did it because he wished to drownhim- 
self. After this first unsuccessful attempt at suicide, 
Callistus is said again to have sought death, but this 
time an honourable one : he wiU die as a martyr, or at 
least with the confession that he is a Christian, and on 
account of a transaction to which religious zeal may 
have driven him. Whence did Hippolytus know that 
the poor slave only sought an opportunity of dying 
decently? Callistus himself of course did not say so ; 
people must have insinuated this as to what happened 
to him, and Carpophorus may very well have been the 
first to bring this charge against him in his bitterness. 
It is manifest that the later numerous opponents of 
Callistus must have had every interest to present his 
scourging and condemnation to work in the mines in 
as unfavourable a light as possible, in order to diminish 
the honour of his martyrdom. How Tertullian en- 
deavours to represent what Praxeas had suffered for 
the Christian faith as quite inconsiderable ! ^ But what, 
then, did Callistus really do ? As money-changer he 
had had transactions with the Jews, and wished now 
to collect his debts from them. As he could accom- 
plish nothing with the individuals, he placed him- 
self one Sabbath at the entrance of their synagogue, 
or perhaps even went into their synagogue (from 

^ Ob solum et simplex et breve carceris tasdium. Adv, Prax. a 1. 
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the words of Hippolytus this is not clear^), and de- 
manded the repayment of his loan in a noisy way. 
The Jews thought that they had an easy game with 
a believer, who had the threefold iU-luck of heiug a 
slave, penniless, and a Christian ; at once they made 
the fact of his having dunned his debtors on a Sabbath, 
and in front of or in the synagogue, into a charge of an 
attack on their religious liberty, and hence, instead of 
paying him, they beat and abused hun, and hurried 
him before the tribunal of IHiscianus, the Prmfect of the 
city. Now his master appears agaiust him, and lies to 
the Praefect ; Callistus is not a Christian at aU, but is 
merely seeking death. If this representation of Hip- 
polytus is correct, Caipophorus knowingly told an 
untruth, for he had before mentioned that Carpophorus 
had trusted Callistus with sums of money, because he 
was a Christian. The poor slave succumbed of course 
under the double charge of his master and the wealthy 
Jews ; he is first scourged as a punishment for disturb- 
ing the worship of the Jews, and is then sent as a 
Christian to the mines in Sardinia, where there were 
at that time many other Christians no doubt stiU 
remaining from the time of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Now, is any weight whatever to be laid upon the 
statement of Hippolytus, that Callistus’ only object 
was death? In the first place, was it m the least degree 

^ The word nsed by Hippolyttis to desi^ate the disttirbaiice caitsed 
by his opponent in the synagogue is a strange one. 'The Jews were 
xetreuTuatccaBsfTss vv etvrov^ and he makeS them say before the court, 
Iscaxve KetriMretat»^a» All the passages which the new Thesaurm of 

Stephen cites under this word, give the meaning : to oppress, do violence 
to, drive out of the dty by means of a riot or political faction, to use 
violence and tumult against a magistracy. Here is a single unarmed 
slave, who is accused by the whole Jewish synagogue of “ using violence ” 
against them. The matter was no doubt just the other way ; Cahistus 
demands his mcmey, and thereupon the Jews fall on him, and beat and 
abuse him. 
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probable that the Praefect would have him forthwith 
executed, merely because he had disturbed the J ews in 
their synagogue ? If it really was his earnest desire 'to 
be condemned to death, he must have done some act 
of violence in a heathen temple, or at the festival of 
some heathen gods. Secondly, if CaUistus had really 
imagined that his attempt to disturb the Jews would 
involve his execution, he must have expected that it 
would have been accomplished, not in a simple way 
with the sword, but by the horrible death of crucifixion ; 
for this was at that time the usual ^ way in which 
slaves were executed. But who will believe that a 
man 'in his senses would intentionally have purposed 
such a mode of death for himself? 

Marcia, the mistress of Commodus, was kindly dis- 
posed towards the Christians, and after some time sent 
the eimuch Hyacinth, who was also a Christian Pres- 
byter, to Sardinia, to set free the Eoman martyrs there, 
of whom Victor, the Bishop of Rome, had handed in a 
list. In this list CaUistus was not placed ; but he feU 
at Hyacinth’s feet, and besought him with tears never- 
theless to free him along with the rest ; and Hyacinth 
compassionately induced the governor, by appealing to 
the influence of Marcia, to set free CaUistus also. On 
his return to Rome he appears stUl to have had an 
enemy in his master Carpophorus, although now accord- 
ing to law he was free.® When Hippolytus maintains 

^ I merely recall the well-knowii passage in the MiUs ghrioms of 
Pi*A.UTUS : Scio crucem fuiuram mihi sepulcrum ; ihi majores mei siH sunt^ 
pater ^ arus^ proavus^ dbavus; the frequently (e.g. Tacitus, HisU iv. 11 ; 
Tulcatius, Amd. Cass, c. 6; Gapitolinus, Macrin. c. 12) occurring 
expression, servile supplicium; and Juvenal’s Pane crucem servoy etc. etc. 

^ For when a slave was condemned by the dlvil power to penal servitude, 
he became thereby a bondsman of punishment, bdlonged to his master no 
longer, and hence, if he was pardoned, was free. So a rescript of the 
Emperor Antoninus determined : Quia semel d/mdid esse desieraty servns 
peenxfactuSy non es^e cum in potestatem domini postea reddendum, D. 48, t. 
19, 1. 8, sea 12. 
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that Bishop Victor regretted the freeing of Callistus, 
and kept silence about it merely out of good nature, 
the fact mentioned directly afterwards, that he allowed 
him support month by month, does not very well agree 
with this statement. 

The earlier history of the man reaches down to the 
death of Victor, with regard to which period Hippolytus 
reports what he heard afterwards, for he probably did 
not come to Rome until the time of Zephyrinus. One 
sees that Callistus passed through a hard school of 
suffering, and he must have been a very depraved 
creature if he, Christian as he was, did not come out 
of it chastened. 

A new act in the life-drama of Callistus commences 
with the promotion of Zephyrinus. Unfortunately, 
Hippolytus’ account here becomes very fragmentary, 
and consequently obscure. The Bishop calls him from 
Antium to Rome, avails himself of his help, holds him 
in great honour (to his own misfortune, says Hippoly- 
tus), hands over to his charge the great cemetery, 
which later on received its name from this overseer 
(whereas it has hitherto been erroneously supposed 
that it was called so because Callistus was the original 
maker of it), and entrusted to him the direction and 
supervision of the clergy. Had Callistus been a lay- 
man up to this time? Who ordained him? Did 
Zephyrinus know him before his own promotion? 
Did he now become a Presbyter ? On all these points 
the narrator, in whom one here remarks some embar- 
rassment, gives no explanation. He merely tells us 
that Callistus was always with Zephyrinus, flattering the 
Bishop, and alwa3^ saying what was agreeable to him ; 
and thus had known how to make him serviceable for 
his purposes. Zephyrinus is depicted as an uneducated 
man, ignorant of ecclesiastical law, covetous, and ^adly 
receiving gifts. This last reproach is easily explained, 

H 
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■without oxir being compelled to suppose any -vice in the 
character of the Bishop, when we remember that in the 
time of Zephyrinus the Church of Rome had to 'meet 
her great needs entirely out of voluntary offerings ; that 
the Bishop had to provide for 'the maintenance of two 
hundred clergy and Church servants, and of fifteen 
hundred and eighty poor;^ and that besides this, 
considerable sums had to be spent for the support of 
distant churches which were in difficulties. 

If the history of CaRistus is to be made connected 
and intelligible, the account given by Hippolytus can- 
not be acquitted of a certain amount of misrepresenta- 
tion, dictated by his own or other persons’ strong feel- 
ing, and at the same time suppression of important 
facts. Bor, first of aU, it is hard to comprehend, accord- 
ing to his representation, how the covetous Zephyrinus 
came to give so considerable a position to a poor slave 
who lived upon the alms of the Church, and to commit 
to him the direction of the (lower) clergy, i.e. pretty 
much the later so-caUed office of Archdeacon.* Secondly, 
if CaUistus was such a doubtful character, and his 
earlier history so scandalous, how did it happen that 
the Roman clergy allowed this man to be thrust into 
so influential a position, — ^that the Roman presbjftery, 
which, as we learn from Cyprian’s correspondence, 
formed so strong and vigorous a corporation, and on 
the occurrence of a vacancy in the see held the reins 
of Church government -with a strong hand, — without 
whose consent and assistance even the Bishop was not 
accustomed to do anything of importance, — that this 
corporation, at that time certainly most vigilant and 
jealous of its honour, did not oppose the promotion of 

^ These are the ntimbers which Gomeliiis gives in the year 251, in 
Eusebios, VL 43. 

* [I.e, as we find it in the West. Lot the East an Archdeacon seems to have 
differed from other Deacons in lil^e more than mere precedence. In the 
West this officiomm primatm came to be only second to the episcopate.] 
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Callistus? Manifestly, Callistus won not only the 
favour of Zephyrinus, but also the good-will and con- 
fidence of the Roman clergy — of the majority at least j 
— ^for otherwise he would not after Zephyrinus’ death 
have been elected Bishop of Rome without opposition. 
I say without opposition ; for had such occurred from 
any important quarter, Hippolytus wovM certairily not 
have suppressed iJie drcumstance. When a man succeeds 
in raising himself from the most oppressed and despised 
position, that of a slave severely punished by his 
master, to the dignity of a Bishop, — and that in the 
capital of the world, in a Church of fifty thousand souls,^ 
and from a clergy of two hundred persons, — ^this man 
can be no mere adventurer, no crafty and adroit juggler, 
as Hippolytus calls him. Ignorance, want of scientific 
culture, are not among the reproaches which his oppo- 
nent brings against him ; and the cunning, the juggler^ 
like adroitness which he lays to his charge, very likely 
appeared in the eyes of others as the intellectual 
superiority of a man who, endued by nature with the 
j(apuT[jM KvpepvritTeanj finds in himself the confidence and 
in others the trust which carries him upwards to the 
highest step attainable b.y him. Hippolytus cannot 
bring himself simply to say that Callistus became 
Bishop of Rome after the death of Zephyrinus; if we 
did not know it otherwise, we should have to guess 
it merely from the circumstances mentioned by him ; 
he merely says that Callistus, after Zephyrinus’ death, 
believed that he had attained the goal at which he had 
aimed. 

But we will look more closely into the single charges 
against the way in which Callistus conducted his 

^ The Soman community may very wdl have been as strong as this, 
when, from the number of clergy and of poor receiving support, one calcu- 
lates the number of laity out of whose free contributions so much had to 
be supplied. 
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episcopal office, in order to see, after deducting the 
rhetorical flourishes and numerous exaggerations which 
have their root in bitterness, what may chance to 
remain over as actual fact.^ 

I. FDBST CHAEGE : GENEEAIi EOEGIVENESS OF SINS. 

In the front place comes the complaint that Callistus 
was the first who set forth the principle of unlimited 
forgiveness of sins. The motive which Hippolytus 
attributes to him, of wishing thereby to give Christians 
freer scope for gratifying their passions and sensuality, 
we can leave alone, or set it to the account of party 
polemics. The fact itself is doubtless correct, and 
enriches our knowledge of the course of development 
which the discipline of penance had taken. But two 
factors must first of all be weighed and stated as an 
.integrant part of the account. The first is, that 
according to Hippolytus’ own asseveration the arrange- 
ments of Callistus in Rome were not merely transitory, 
but lasting ; that they were maintained even after his 
death. At the time of the composition of our work 
they were stiU in force (that is, about the year 230). 
In the twenty years which elapsed from that point to 
the time when, through Cyprian’s correspondence, we 
again are ofiered exact knowledge of Roman discipline, 
no considerable alteration, no retrograde movement 
towards the former more strict practice, can have taken 
place. Far too distinctly do the Roman Presbyters in 
the year 251 appeal to the fact, that the strictness of 

^ [Jacobi in Herzog pronounces this defence of Callistus still more partial 
than the attacks of Hippolytus. The examination of the separate charges 
which follows is a sufficient answer to such a judgmentL Milman, who had 
committed himself to a belief in Hippolytus before the appearance of Dr. 
Dolhnger's work, does not in his later editS^ns admit more than that Kip'- 
polytus’ picture is possibly somewhat darkened by polemic hostility ; he 
thi^ it ^^has an air of minute truthfulness ! (p. 55, 4th edition).} 
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their Church, and her requisitions with regard to public 
penance, are not new, hut the old unbroken tradition.^ 

Secondly : the power of a Bishop, and even of a Bishop 
of Borne, was at that time the very reverse of absolute; 
being limited in its exercise by consideration for the 
feeling and will of the clergy, especially the presbytery, 
and even of the laity. This was especially the case 
with regard to such changes as were calculated to 
introduce a new discipline contrary to what had existed 
before. No one who knows the life of the Church at 
that time will believe that Callistus introduced a prac- 
tice previously unknown in Rome against tiie toiR of his 
preibytery. 

The predecessor of Callistus, Zephyrinus, had miti- 
gated the strict penance-discipline, by declaring that 
those who had been guilty of adultery or unchastity 
might again be admitted to communion after perform- 
ing public penance. Against this “ peremptory edict 
of the Pontifex Maximus, the Bishop of Bishops, the 
apostolical Papa,” ® Tertullian directed his Montanist 

1 Nec hoc nohis nuTic nuper coTisilium cogitatum est, nec hasc apvd nos 
adversus improhos modo supervenerunt repentina suh^iOj sed antiqua hasc 
apvd nos severitas, antigua fides, dzsciplina legitur antiqua, Eptst. SI, Ap. 
Cyprian. 

^ These tides he gives in passing to the Bishop, whose ordinance be 
disputes. Cardinal Obsi and Mobcelli, and on the Protestant side Monter 
{Primordia Eccles, Afric, p. 45), will not admit that Tertullian means the 
Bishop of Borne ; a Bi^op of Carthage must have been ihe author of the 
edict, they maintain ; while Beander {AnUgiiosticus^ Ilte Ansgabe, p. 263) 
declares for the ordinary opinion, that Tertullian had the Bishop of Borne 
in his eye. Miinter and Morcelli give no reason for their view ; the latter 
probably follows the authority of Orsi. But Orsi in both his works — the 
earlier one, Dissert. Hist, de capitalium criminum absolvdoney pp. 98 seqq , 
and the later one, Istoria Eccles.^ Ferrara 1749, IIL p. 12 — ^has not 
grasped TertuUian's line of thought correctly ; he fandes, that is to say, 
that Tertullian is asking the Bishop, whose edict he opposes, on what then 
he bases his authority to issue such a one ; no doubt on the passage Matt, 
xvi. 18, where Christ gives to Peter the power of binding and loosing. 
The Bishop facies, i therefore, that by these words the power of loodng k 
committed to him also, Le. to the whole Church united with Peter, Bow, 
says Orsi, if Tmrtollian had addressed these words to Zephyrinus, he wonld 
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treatise on chastity. This was accordingly a mitigation 
which had reference merely to one kind of sin ; while for 
others — ^for those, namely, which feU under the category 
of idolatry, apostasy, and murder — ^the strictness of foil 
and unqualified exclusion from co mm u ni on hitherto 
enforced was still to continue. What occurred forty 
years later in consequence of the Decian persecution, 
leads one to conjecture that after Zephyrinus a further 
movement in the discipline of penance, a progressive 
mitigation, must have taken place. The general pressure 
of those who had just shown themselves weak imder 
persecution, and had fallen away in Eome as well as in 
Carthage, shows at once that Church discipline no 
longer stood at the point which TertuUian’s treatise on 
purity exhibits ; that the principle of not shutting out 


not have said, “ Thou imaginest that to thee also, that is, to every Church 
united with Peter (ad omnem ecdesiam Petti propinquam)^ this power has 
been committed; ” but he would have said, “ To thee, who boastest that thou 
dost sit on the seat of Peter, and to thy Church founded by him,” The 
Cardinal has here overlooked that TertuUian is not asking for the basis of 
the authority by which the Bishop put forth an edict extendmg to other 
Churches and Bishops also, — ^this question is quite beyond the scope of the 
whole book. TertuUian is rather disputing the right of the Church, or of 
any single church, to absolve an adulterer, i e, to admit him again to a com- 
munion. If the Church did not possess such a right, and her appeal to the 
power of the keys committed to Peter was illusory, then of course the right 
of the Bishop of Borne to put forth such an edict at once fell to the ground, 
for the Bishop could then allow neither to himself nor to the other Churches 
what exceeded the divinely-fixed limits of the Church’s power generally. 
The power of loosing, TertuUian thinks, was not given to Peter in his 
ecclesiastical dignity as an Apostle and Bishop, but only personally as a 
homo spiriiualis; and only such spiritual persons or organs of the Paraclete 
(of whom Peter was one, but are now only to be found in the Montanist 
communion) can absolve from sm. Had TertuUian, consistently with his 
principles, been able to concede to the CathoUcs that the Church in 
general possesses a power of absolving from every kind of sin, he would 
stiU have continued to have denied the opportuneness of the edict in ques- 
tion, but not its lawfulness and validity. But he did not admit that the 
Church which was united with the chair of S. Peter, the Church which 
merely has the multitude of Bishops (ecelesia numerus ejiiscoporum), possesses 
this power; hence an edict respecting the exercise of a power which, 
accordmg to him, did not exist, fdl to the ground of itself. 
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those guilty of grievous sins for ever from communion 
was already further extended than in the edict of 
Zephyxinus, which referred only to the sin of un- 
chastity. In the letters which the Roman clergy 
wrote to Cyprian in the year 250, the earlier discipline 
is already tacitly given up, and no longer thought of; 
the clergy will not decide until the episcopal see is 
again filled, although they have had long consultations 
on the subject in conjunction with many Bishops ; but 
it appears that no one is of the opinion that those who 
have sinned most grievously should be turned out for 
aU time, without hope of forgiveness. Novatian, the 
author of the first letter, will have the active discipline 
and strictness of the Roman Church maintained only 
thus far, that full forgiveness and re-admission are not 
granted to the fallen at once and on the spot, while 
new cases of apostasy were continually occurring ; he 
merely blames “ the far too great impatience and in- 
tolerable hastiness ” with which the fallen demanded 
communion ; it is not right, he thinks, by dispensing 
with penance, to grant them immediately and aU at 
once the medicine of re-admission to communion.^ This 
was already the view in Rome before the two Synods 
which Cyprian in Carthage and Cornelius in Rome held 
on this question. On the other hand, according to the 
testimony of TertuUian, discipline in Zephyrinus’ time 
was stni so strict, that baptized persons, who had fallen 
into the sin of idolatry, or of an attempt on another’s 
life, were admitted among the penitents of the Church 
certainly, but without hope of re-admission to com- 
munion.® 

^ Non intercepta poenitentia . . . properata nimis remedia communica- 
tionum prssstare ; non momentaneam neqne prasproperam desiderare medi- 
cinam^ are his expressioiis. Bp. 31 inter Cyprianicas. 

^ That this was the case, the following passage from TertollianleaTes no 
doaht : Adsisiit idolatores^ adsistit homicida^ m medio eorum adsistit et 
moschus, Pariter de poenitentim officio sedent in saceo et ctnere inhorrescunt, 
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The further mitigation which, as we now learn from 
Hippolytus, was brought into practice by Callistus, 
falls, therefore, into the intermediate period between 
the years 219 and 249. What did this Bishop enact 
with regard to the discipline of penance ? 

In the place he declared, that henceforth forgive- 
ness of sins should be extended to oB, and consequently 
even to the most grievous and hitherto excepted 
offences, viz. those belonging to the category of idolatry 
and murder ; ^ or, as Hippolytus expresses it, the Church 
of Callistus offered communion to every one without 
distiuction of course under the conditions 

universally binding in the Church, the imdertaking and 
completing of the penance. Had Callistus gone so far 
as to re-admit sinners even without penance, Bippolytus 
would doubtless have emphasized this in the strongest 
way, as something quite unheard of in the Church 
before. But no one acquainted with the condition of 
things in the Church at that time will think that 
possible for a moment. 

Accordingly, the reproaches which TertuUian had 
made against the Church on account of its illogical 
procedure were now set aside. The adulterer, so the 
advocate of Montanism had urged, you re-admit to 
communion, while others, who sit with him on the 
same penitential seat, and whose offence sometimes 
might be more deserving of indulgence, have no hope 
of being received again. 

To every one the door of the Church was now opened, 
and the principle to which even Cyprian afterwards 

eodem fletu gemiscunt^ eisdem precihus ambiunt^ eisdem genUms exorant^ 
eandem invocant matrem. Quid agis molltssima et humanissma disciplina f 
Avi omnibm eis hoc esse debebis (beati enim pacijict), aut si non omnibus^ 
nostra esse. Idolatrem quidem et homicidam semel damnas^ moechum v&ro de 
medio excipisf Idolatrae sticcessorem, hondcidse antecessorem utriusque 
eoUegam^ 

^ Aeyov etvrov d(piiff0eu ufAetprtetf, p. 290. 
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gave utterance was admitted — that as -all must be 
admitted to penance, so must the hope of re-admission 
into the Church be granted to all. 

What CaUistus enacted was, however, by no means 
an entire innovation. Thin milder discipline was new 
only in the West ; in some Eastern Churches it was 
certainly in existence some time earlier. Bishop 
Dionysius of Corinth, a contemporary of Soter, Bishop 
of Borne, wrote as early as the year 169 to the 
churches in Pontus, especially to that of Amastiis, 
that they ought to receive all who in any way had 
been renegade or heretical, or had committed any 
crime whatever, if they turned to the Church again.^ 
Accordingly, Dionysius would not hear of any sm in- 
volving the perpetual excommunication of the sinner ; 
and his view or demand is exactly the same as that to 
which CaUistus gave utterance fifty years later. On 
the other hand, the Roman see after Zephyrinus did 
not at once get its mUder practice adopted throughout 
the West. We know from Cyprian that a number of 
African Bishops of the time immediately preceding 
him still held fast to the life-long excommunication of 
those who had faUen into the sin of unchastity, in spite 
of the edict of Zephyrinus. We see that the Spanish 
Church in the beginning of the fourth century held to 
the principle of making perpetual excommunication the 
penalty for certain sios, especially grievous ones ; this 
appears from the canons of Elvira [c, 315 A.D.].® 
And Hippolytus himself appears to have held the first 
indulgence granted by Zephyrinus to he open to 

1 EusEB. jet. E. 4, 23 : Tovg If ol»g S* ov» dTroTeraasag, etre 

f/re etipsriK^g v7s.»vv^g STriorpstpoprotg, 

^ [The practice was by no means nnifomL The Council of Ancyia 
(c, 314 A.D.) limits the penally to be inflicted for the very sins for which 
the Oonndl of Elvira decreed final exoommnnication. It appears that 
peipetaal exclusion was at no period the universal disdpline of the Church 
for any sins.] 
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exception ; for it is on that, and not on dogma alone, 
that the complaint which he makes against him is 
grounded, “ that he is a novice in ecclesiastical laws 
and limitations.” In reality, the principle of granting 
for^veness to aU, or of offering hope of re-admission to 
all, as Callistus established it, was only the 'natural 
consequence of the mitigation decreed by Zephyrinus 
in favour of a particular kind of sin. 

n. SECOND CHAEGE : EECBPTION OP EXCOMMUNICATED 
PEESONS. 

But Callistus went fiirther, Le. he showed the appli- 
cation of his general principle to particular cases and 
categories. He declared accordingly, in the second place, 
that all who hitherto had belonged to some Christian 
sect or separated community, and now turned to the 
Catholic Church, should forthwith he received, without 
being put to open penance for sins which they might 
have committed in the former communion. That is 
what Hippolytus says when he makes Callistus declare, 
“the sin shall not be reckoned against him.”^ Let us 
here distinguish what Hippolytus lumps together in a 
general expression. Persons who turned to the Catholic 
Church from an heretical sect or a schismatical com- 
munily were either from the outset (e.e. by birth or by 
their fhst conversion from Paganism) members of such 
a sect, or they had left the Catholic Church and wished 
now to return to it again. The Church was always 
wont to make a great distinction between these two 
classes ; the latter had been renegades, the former for 
the most part were only unwillingly astray. S. Augus- 
tine repeatedly calls attention to the fact that the 
Church treats the one quite differently from the others.® 

^ Ou y^oyi^srett »vr^ i p. 290. 

* Epist.4^, Opp, ed. Bened. 1700, 11.191; De uraco bapt, c. 12, Opp, 1X1365. 
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That in the case of those who now for the first time 
became true believers, and therefore desired to be re- 
ceived into her bosom, the Church did not begia by 
reckoning about the past, did not inquire what sins 
they had previously committed in their heresy, whether 
they had already done penance for them, and the like ; 
— ^this was as natural as it was just. Heathens and 
Jews were treated in the same maimer. The Church 
was wont to punish only those sins which were com- 
mitted in her communion, not those which fell in the 
“ time of ignorance.” When, then, Hippolytus states 
that, in consequence of the ordinance of Callistus, his 
society (his BiSaa-kaXeiop he calls the Catholic Church) 
was increased by many, who in the agony of their con- 
science sought for tranquillity or forgiveness, and who 
at the same time had been turned out of many heretical 
sects, — ^this is perfectly intelligible. Here we may re- 
mind ourselves how strong sectarianism was in Rome : 
and hence cases no doubt occurred in which persons 
had already wandered from one of these sects to 
another, yet without finding the wished-for certainty 
and peace, and at last joined the great Catholic Church, 
which willingly opened its gates to them. And here 
one could only wonder Hiat Hippolytus mentions this 
in a fault-finding tone, did not what he says plainly 
disclose his dissatisfaction at the greatness of the 
“ school of CaUistus,” compared with the probably small 
handful of those who belonged to his own communion. 
But — ^he continues — Callistus has even received some 
who have been condemned by us and expelled from 
Mie Church. Hippolytus here again chooses his words 
"with deliberation ; he wiU not say too much.' “We 
(Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, and his Presbyters) had 
condemned these persons (hrl Korarpma^, and expelled 
them from the communion of iJie Church.” The fol- 
lowers of Hippolytus constitute iSve Ckurch absolutely. 
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for the commuiiioii of Callistus is merely a SiSaa-«a\eu>v, 
a conventicle, a school, — ^that we know ; but why these 
persons were condemned we do not learn. Did they 
take offence at the doctrine of Bippolytus? Or did 
they think, perhaps, that he had done wrong in 
separating from Callistus ? ^ they had been ea^eUed for 
grosser offences^ he would no doidt have mentioned iL 
However, these persons had probably some time 
before left the communion of Callistus along with 
Hippolytus and his party, and now penitently returned 
to it again. Nevertheless Callistus received them also, 
contrary to the procedure otherwise usual in the case 
of renegades, without first subjecting them to a penance. 
This was wise, and probably contributed essentially to 
the result, that a few years later the whole schism dis- 
appeared without leaving a trace behind. When a 
dispute and a bewilderment arises suddenly in a Church, 
and in consequence of this a separation into two con- 
gregations, it would show want of tact and of judgment 
to apply principles usually enforced against heretics to 
the separatists who showed an inclination to return ; 
for this would make the schism permanent: rather one 
ought to buUd a bridge for them and receive them with 
open arms. Thus Callistus acted ; and just so did Pope 
Cornelius afterwards deal with the confessors seduced 
by Novatian, one of whom, the Presbyter Maximus, he 
even re-admitted to his priestly rank f and in the same 
way the Catholic Bishops in Africa made the return to 
unity easier for the Donatists. 


m. THIRD CHARGE : PROTECTION OP TMM ORAT. BISHOPS. 

Th^d accusation Callistus taught (iSoyfidna-ej/) that 
if a Bishop sins, even though it be a sin imto death, he 
is not to be degraded. 

^ Ep. 46 inter Cyprianicas. 
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We may here remark at the outset, that the Bishop 
of Rome certainly did not lay down with such un- 
qualified generality that w^hich his opponent makes 
him maintain. So clever and adroit a man as he was, 
according to Hippolytus’ description of him, assuredly 
did not involve himself in contest, the issue of which 
might at last have been simply ruinous to his own 
authority, merely in order to keep a good-for-nothing 
Bishop in office. And what means had he at his dis- 
posal in that time of (on the whole) always severe 
discipline, and in the face of the jealousy with which 
Christians watched the moral reputation of their com- 
mimity in the eyes of the heathen, to protect and main- 
tain a criminal Bishop against the voice of the other 
Bishops of the province, against the will of the clergy 
of the diocese, and against the contempt of the com- 
munity? Thirty years afterwards, Stephanus, Bishop 
of Rome, was appealed to by the two Spanish Bishops, 
BasUides and Martial, who had shown themselves weak 
and faithless under persecution, and had been deposed 
in consequence, and he reinstated them in their 
Churches. The Spanish Churches were divided in con- 
sequence (new Bishops having meanwhile been conse- 
crated in the place of the deprived), and appealed to 
the Bishops of Africa for help ; and these declared that 
Stephanus had allowed himself to he deceived, and that 
the deposition of the two MelJaitki and the consecration 
of the new Bishops in their place was to be maintained. 
We see that although men recognised the right of the 
Pope to receive appeals from Bishops, and even to 
-eancel a sentence of deposition, yet resistance was 
oSfered to him, and the resistance was strengthened by 
a call for the intervention of other Churches, when 
people were convinced of the justice and necessity of 
the deposition. Manifestly it was deposed Bishops 
who appealed to the higher authority of Callistus ; he 
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interested himself on their behalf, and declared in 
particular eases that not every offence was in itself a 
sufficient reason for deposing a Bishop. 

But, says his opponent, CaUistus declared that even 
a mortal sin was no reason for deposing a Bishop. 
That is very likely correct, and apparently it hangs 
together with his theory of mitigation. The strictness 
or mildness of discipline in the treatment of sinning 
Bishops and clerics kept equal pace with that observed 
towards the laity; if the latter was more indulgent, 
the procedure against the clergy must also assume a 
more gentle form. Only let us distinguish first with 
regard to the sins, and secondly with regard to the 
scale of ecclesiastical punishments. 

1. The idea of a sin “ unto death ” was a very in- 
definite one, and Hippolytus himself, with his more 
rigorous view, might well reckon many sins as deadly 
which other Bishops did not regard as damnable and 
unpardonable, even in the case of a Bishop. In the 
Apostolical Canons — ^in the 24th Canon, only unchas- 
tity, perjury, and theft, and in the 26th Canon, actual 
ill-treatment of a Christian or of a heathen, are cited 
as the offences which ought to cause the deposition of 
a Bishop. But in a time in which the principles as 
well as the practice of ecclesiastical penance were still 
as strict as CaUistus found them, it is certain that the 
circle of offences which were to involve a Bishop’s 
deposition had become much more widely extended. 
Was it, for instance, to be sufficient reason for an 
accusation against a Bishop, and for his deposition, 
that he had once through excess caused scandal, or 
had struck his slave in anger ? And how many cases 
occurred in which, even although no bloody persecu- 
tion demanded a victim, yet, owing to the difficult 
relation of a Bishop to the heathen magistrates and 
to his own community, he stumbled or fell, which 
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gave the stricter part of his enemies opportunity to 
accuse him of a sin “unto death,” and to move for 
his deposition ? 

The contemporary of Callistus, Tertulliar^ reckons 
among deadly sins which must be atoned for by public 
penance, these : being a spectator at public games and 
gladiatorial contests, taking part in a heathen banquet, 
hasty or rash swearing, breaking one’s word, and the 
like.’^ then, the usual practice was followed, accord- 
ing to which a Bishop was to he deposed in those cases 
in which a layman would be excommunicated and put 
to public penance, then the deposition of Bishops must 
have become tolerably frequenl^ whereby the Church, 
her harmony and fixed order, suffered manifold injuries, 
and the loss certainly was greater than the advantage 
expected on the other hand firom the exercise of t^ 
stricter discipline. If there existed in a Church a fiic- 
tion hostilely disposed to the Bishop — and how easily 
such a one was formed is shown by the mstances at 
Carthage and Rome, the setting up of the anti-bishop 
Portunatus against C 3 q)rian, and of Novatian against 
Cornelius — ^then there certainly never was any want of 
an offence whiel>3saight he laid to the charge of the 
Bishop asg^'fim “ unto death,” and he used as a pre- 
text forbids deposition. Callistus had, therefore, cer- 
tainly very substantial reasons for coming forward as 
the protector of the Bishops, and for insisting that 
depositions should be less frequent, and not be inflicted 

^ Depudic. c. 7, 0pp. ed. Oehler, L 805, He says of such offences: 
P&rit igitur etfdeUs elapstis tn spectacultm quadrigarii fwroris et gladmtorii 
crujoris et scenicse fceditatis et xyslicx vanitatis^ avt si in htsus^ in ccmmma 
saecularis solemnitatisy in officium^ in ministerium alienas idololatnm ahquas 
artes odMbuit curiositatis, si in verhum andpitis negationis aut hla^Tiemm 
impegiU Oh tale quid extra gregem datus est, vel et ipse forte ira, tumore, 
ssmulatione, qaod denique smpe fit^ d&negatiom castigalionis ahrupit. This 
cannot he said of the Montanist cornmnnity only ^ it must have held good 
of the Catholics also, otherwise Tertnllian would not hare been able, as he 
does, to base his argument on this practice. 
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for every real ‘or supposed deadly sin. He had all the 
more reason for this, inasmuch as he was the founder 
of a generally milder discipline, and was urged on by 
the logic of the thing itself to allow place for modifi- 
cation in the procedure against reaUy culpable Bishops 
also. S. Basil testifies that it was an old rule in the 
Church, that those who had been deprived of their 
ecclesiastical office were not to be visited with any 
other punishment,^ and consequently not with ecclesi- 
astical penance as well ; and in fact the Apostolical 
Canons show that the same offence was visited in the 
case of a cleric with deposition (ica6atpeia0a>), in the 
case of a layman with excommunication and penance 
(a^opt^ia-deu).^ As long, therefore, as Church discipline 
was very strict, and certain offences involved life-long 
excommunication, others less, but always public pen- 
ance, so long must the procedure against Bishops have 
been harder also, and their deposition more frequent. 
A Bishop could not continue in office when it was 
known in the community that he had committed the 
very sin for which some of themselves had been de- 
prived of communion, and were now in the class of 
penitents. Accordingly the exercise of a milder dis- 
cipline introduced by CaUistus, by the establishment of 
the principle that every penitent sinner must be received 
again into communion, must have produced a double 
change, in which the second was quite the natural con- 
sequence of the first. In the first place, the cases in 
which public penance was inflicted must have become 
more rare. When murderers, adulterers, men who had 
denied Christ and offered to idols, after lasting penance, 
were seen again in the ranks of the faithful, and at the 
altar receiving the Eucharist, it was scarcely possible 

^ Epist 188, Opp, ed. IL, Gamer, Paris. 1839, III. p. 393. 

* E.g. Can, 64, 65. [The principle being ovk Ik e®'! to acwto, 

Nahnm L 9.] 
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any longer to inflict public penance on those who had 
been present at a heathen play, or had struck a man 
in a tumult of passion ; place must be allowed for the 
milder punishment of a merely temporary suspension 
from receiving the Eucharist, without ecclesiastical 
penance, as already is found in the Apostolical Canons} 
But at the same time also it could no longer be tole- 
rated that a Bishop should be deposed for an offence 
which in the case of the laity no longer involved any 
public ecclesiastical punishment, or at any rate no 
heavy one. It was certainly not the meaning of Cal- 
listus that a Bishop, if he transgressed, should go wholly 
unpunished. Deposition was the more severe punish- 
ment ; all the more so, because it was perpetual and 
irrevocable. But the milder one (the application of 
which Oallistus, without doubt, thought fitting, where 
deposition would have seemed unjust), mere temporary 
suspension, occurs already in the Apostolicdl Canons, 
especially in the fifth : a Bishop, -Presbyter, or Deacon, 
•who out of false religiousness puts away his wife, shall 
be suspended (a^pt^eadoa); but if he persists, let him be 
visited with deposition (KaOaipeia-da). 

IV. FOURTH CHARGE : ORDINATIOlSr OF DIGAMISTS. 

A fourOi charge which Hippolytus raises against 
Oallistus is, that under him men who had already 
been married twice or thrice were ordained Bishops, 
Priests, or Deacons. The principle of the Church not 
to admit to the higher orders persons who have married 
again, is based notoriously upon the precept of S. Paul 

Eg, Can, 9. [If any Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, or any of the 
priesthood} does not commniiicate, when the oblation is over let him state 
the reason, and if it be jnst, let him be forgiven ; but if he refuse, let him 
be suspended, as becoming a canse of harm to the people and raising sus- 
picion against bim that offered beiag one that offered not rightly). The 
concluding words are wanting in some of the best Gredr mss.] 

I 
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the Apostle.^ That the Apostle, in requiring that a 
Bishop should be the husband of one wife, and likewise, 
in the parallel case of a Widow, that she must be the 
wife of one husband, refers not to simultaneous but 
successive polygamy, is clear of itself to every unpre- 
judiced person. The Church has always understood it 
so, and it is an exegesis external to the Church that 
has taken the trouble to obscure the question and 
attribute this meaning to the apostle, — that men living 
in polygamy might be members of the Christian com- 
munity indeed, only they ought not to be chosen as 
Bishops ; * and this in the Koman empire, where every 
simultaneous second marriage was nuU, and, according 
to the Prsetor’s edict, involved infamy, and was punished 
as adultery; so that the offence of polygamy, with 
which Justin Martyr reproaches the Jews of his time,* 
certainly only found tolerance when it was practised by 
stealth. In more recent times, however, that exegesis 
has become somewhat less prejudiced, and Schlbibr- 
MACHEK, HEXDBamBiCH, Baue, De Wette, and Gil- 
bert ‘have acknowledged that the apostle means to 
say that men who, after the death of their first wife, 
have taken a second or a third, are excluded from 
holding office in the Church.® 

^ 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Titus L 6, 

^ Grotius alone, whom one certainly must not reckon along with the 
mass of Protestant commentators, has the right explanation; with him 
also Salbcasius, Be fosmre trapesit^ p. 51, and Yitringa, Be Synagoga vet. 
p. 665. In Germany, so ^ as one can see, Hrdinger was formerly the 
only one who was sufficiently free from prejudice to see and give utte^ce 
to the truth. 

® Bkdog. cum TrypJi. 0pp. ed. Otto, II. 442, 460. 

* In Katjrfer’s Biblical Siudiee, 1846, pp. 152 seqq. 

^ It should he stated that Schleirrmacher, Baur, and De Wette only 
came to a right understanding of the passage when they had determined to 
give up the Pastoral Epistles as the spurious productions of a later age. 
Most astonishing is this in the case of Schlexebjcagher, who declares only 
the First Epistle to Timothy to he supposititious, and then without hesitation 
maintains {Werke; zur T^ol. 11. 301): “ Certainly everyone who reads 
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In the first centuries there was no doubt about the 
meaning of the Apostle ; his prohibition was always 
applied to those who had lived in successive polygamy. 
In the time of Callistus also it was the universal rule 
that^ as Origen says, a Bishop, a Presbyter, a Deacon, 
and a Widow, should not have married a second time.^ 
TertuUian appeals most frequently to this ecclesiastical 
rule, and what he says on the subject serves at the 
same time as confirmation of the statement that in the 
time of Callistus some exceptions really had been made 
to the otherwise dominant custom. In his earlier 
Montanist writings he affirms the fact, that not only 
among the Montanists, but in the whole Church and 
universally, digamists were not admitted to ordination 
he remarks that, as he remembers well, some were 
even deposed again, and that because it was not found 

this letter impartially, and has no other object in view than to bring it into 
harmony with itself, wiD. here certainly find a prohibition of second mar- 
riages, not generally, but only for those who aim at office in the Chnrdi. 
Now this is manifestly not Pauline,'' etc. But as the same requirement is 
found, Titus L 6, and this epistle is genuine according to Schleiermacher's 
theory, the self-made difficulty is set aside in the following way : “ The 
words (liSLs yvmtxos dvipj ITtus i. 6, we have not the least reason for under- 
standing in any other sense than that of actual polygamy; and every qne 
must agree with Theodoiet, p. 653, that Paul nowhere dse condemns second 
marriages, and the whole description here does not give us the least right 
to suppose that he further required in the IvtaKovos an additional and 
peculiar sanctity.” Against this arbitrary mode of proceeding, which, 
moreover, assumes in the face of all history that polygamy masted in the 
first Christian communities, Baub has now most justly protested (Dae aopea- 
amiten PastoraBriefe des Apostel Paulus^ p. 117), but only in order to win 
a new basis for the supposition that the three Pastoral Bpistles are not 
Pauline. If one,” he says, is to conader the ptiug yvvuijcoe uvip as not 
Pauline in only one of these letters, this is evidence — seeing how all things 
dovetail into one another here, and each letter mer^y gives again its own 
contribution to the common subject — ^against the Pauline origin of these 
three letters. This repeated inculcalaon of monogamy points as strongly as 
any of the other criteria by which we have to investigate the origin of these* 
letters to the second century.” So also De Wette (Exegeiisckes Handbucch, 
Zweiten Bandes, funfter Theil, p. 8). In his opinion, the precept is “ alto- 
gether too positive.” 

* In Lucam horn, 17, 0pp. ed. De la Rue, III. 953. 
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out until afterwards that they had married again as 
widowers ; and he thinks that from this precept he can 
show the laity that they also are bound to forego second 
marriage, because the clergy must be taken out of the 
laity, and because it is unseemly to demand a blessing 
on a second marriage from priests who themselves have 
only married once.^ 

But in his last, or one of his last writings,® Tertullian 
maintains that among the Psydiid (the Catholics) some 
were found even among the Bishops who had married 
twice ; who thus, therefore, set the Apostle at defiance, 
and did not blush when that passage from the Epistle 
to Timothy was read in their presence. It is not to be 
overlooked that the zealous Montanist here speaks of 
cases which can only have happened a short time be- 
fore ; for in the earlier treatise he had home witness 
to the opposite of such indulgence or falling asleep of 
discipline, viz. a strictness to the extent of deposition 
as the dominant condition. These cases consequently 
must have occurred in the time which elapsed between 
the composition of the latter treatise, the ExhortaMon 
to Chastity, and the publication of the book On Mono- 
gamy. When, then, Hippolytus expressly says that 
under Callistus people finst began to make those who 
had married twice or three times Bishops, or Presbyters, 
or Deacons, we have a confirmation of the statement of 
Tertullian, and at the same time a date ; the cases 
belong to the time between 218 and 222, and the 
treatise On Monogamy was accordingly written about 
the year 221, or somewhat later. It is no doubt pro- 
bable that Tertullian had Bishops of the African Church 
primarily in his eye, for immediately before he accuses 
an African Bishop tolerably plainly of adultery, and 
holds him up to shame before the PsyddcL But Hip- 

^ De Exhortat cast c 7, p. 747, ed. Oebler. 

® De Monogamia, a 12, p. 782, ed. Oehler. 
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polytus also may very well have been thioTr iD g of the 
Afiican Church in making his charge, for the last 
accusation which he brings forward manifestly tells 
principally against this Church, which at that time 
was in communion with Callistus, and not with him. 
Among those who have most recently occupied them- 
selves with fixing the chronology of the writings of 
TertuUian, HnssBinnKG ^ places the treatise in quesHon 
in the period after the year 212, because there is no 
basis for a more exact statement. Moecbuu: ® places 
even the treatise On the Grown in the year 237, and 
does not make the activity of TertuUian as an author 
end until 239. It is sufficient for our purpose that 
there is no reason for putting back the treatise On 
Monogamy to the period before 218. But as regards 
the relation of Callistus to the consecration of those 
Bishops who bad married again, Hippolytus wiU not 
lay to his charge a direct participation and immediate 
complicity in this transgression of the Apostle’s precept. 
He distinguishes well by his manner of expression what 
Callistus himself haA done and taught from that which 
was done under him merely (dvrl roth-ov) — ^that is, in any 
part of the Church in communion with him, and calling 
itself the Catholic Church, and so certainly with his 
tacit consent or toleration. As such he reckons the 
cases- mentioned. 

Meanwhile let us follow the history of this impedi- 
ment of second marriage further ; we meet here a dis- 
pute calculated to throw light upon the facts used by 

* TertuUian'* s Leben und Schriften, Dorpat 1848, p. 135. Uhlhorit in his 
dissertation, Fundavnenta (^ramlogixTertuUianess, Getting. 1852, has placed 
the treatise De Mmogamia in the year 205, without any external ground 
whatever, but merdy for so subjective a reason as that on p. 51, the 
treatise De Monog., along with those De Jejan. and De Pudic.^ is very 
sharp and violent ; whereas age disposes men to be for the most part 
somewhat more gentle, and the like. Bid he remember Luther and his 
last writings? [or Jerome’s attack on Vigilantius?] 

® Africa Christiana, IT. 97. 
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TertuUian and Hippolytus for the accusation they 
make. In the Apostolical Constitutions, 6, 17, and in the 
171ii Apostolical Canon, it is declared that one who has 
married a second time cannot he received into the 
order of clergy ; yet the canon adds the condition, if 
he did not take his first as well as his second wife until 
after baptism. This ha.s always remained the principle 
of the Greek Church, only he was looked upon as im- 
peded by digamy who had married again as a Christian. 
If he had concluded the second marriage before bap- 
tism, it was supposed that the stain of incontinency 
involved in second marriage was taken away by the 
washing of baptism, and that consequently no impedi- 
ment stood in the way of his entering into the clerical 
order. In the Latin Church both theory and practice 
were different. Here it was merely affirmed that the 
cleric must be the most perfect example possible to his 
congregation ; that, if he had married twice, he became 
useless as a preacher of continence. Therefore the 
Popes, especially Siricius and Innocent i., and before 
them S. Ambrose, then S. Augustine and others, in- 
sisted that even those who had taken the one wife 
before baptism, but the other as Christians, must 
remain excluded from clerical office. Men who married 
widows were placed in the same category. The Synods 
in Gaul, Spain, and Afiica drew up their canons about 
second marriages on the same principles. The Bishops 
at Valence,^ in the year 374, ordered that at the ordi- 
nation of a cleric, the difference whether he had married 
agam before or after baptism could not be recognised.^ 
The Synod of Agde decreed, in the year 506, that 
Presbyters and Deacons who, in spite of their second 

. 1 [There is a special treaiise on this Synod by Db. Heebst, ProfOssor at 
Tubingen, in the Tithing. Theol. Quartalschr. 1827, p. 665.] 

® 0. 1, Canones Apostolorum et Conciliorumj ed. Bruns. IL iii. 146 ; I. 
148. 
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marriage, had been ordained contrary to ecclesiastical 
law, should not exercise their ecclesiastical functions 
any longer; ^ and the Synod at Carthage, in the year 
398, even deprived a Bishop, who should knowingly 
ordain a digamist, of his power of ordination. Mean- 
while the Oriental view of second marriages came more 
than once into conflict with that of the West. Thus 
the Bishops of lUyricum, in the year 414, stated in a 
letter to Pope Innocent,* that with them a man who 
had had and lost a wife as a catechumen, but had taken 
another after baptism, would not be regarded as a 
digamist, for the first marriage was taken away with 
the rest of his sins by baptism. This view the Pope 
expressly contested, — ^that which was good and inno- 
cent in itself, such as marriage, could not be done 
away by baptism ; he asked whether, then, the children 
of such a marriage were to become illegitimate through 
the father’s baptism. Even S. Jerome adopted the 
standpoint of the Orientals. His finend Oceanus 
maintained that a Spanish Bishop, Carterius (agaiast 
whom no other charge lay than that after the death of 
his wife, married before baptism, he had married agam 
as a baptized Christian), had been ordaiued contrary 
to the apostolical precept. Jerome,® on the contrary, 
defended the ordination of this man, whose case did 
not fall under the ecclesiastical idea of digamy, and 
declared (certainly with exaggeration) that the world 
was full of such ordinations. Yet, when Rufinus at- 
tacked him on the point, he moderated his declaration 
to this, — ^that there were some Bishops in the Church 

^ [It also decreed that married Priests and Deacons Edionld abstain from 
their wives. Its tone was therefore ligorist. It was assembled ex per- 
missu domtni nostri gloriosimmi magniJiceTaisstmque regis^ meaning Alaric, 
the Aiian King of the €k)ths ; the Pope (S jmmachus) is merely mentioned 
in giving the year.] 

® Epistolae Pmtiff.-'Bxm. ed. Constant, p. 8S1. 

® Ep. 69, Opp, ed. Paris, 1846, 1. 654. 
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who found themselves in the same position as Carteiius ; 
and submitted that he had merely given his opinion in 
answer to a question, without at all claiming that it 
must hold good.^ In the West, later on, we find only 
Gennadius of Marseilles on the side of Jerome ; he 
states the rule of the Church in this way, — ^that he 
who has been twice married after baptism cannot be 
ordained ;* in opposition to which Pope Leo, in his letter 
to the African Bishops of the year 446, still required 
universally that no one who had previously concluded 
a second marriage might remain in the priesthood/ 
In the Bast, however, Theodore of Mopsuestia en- 
deavoured to alter the dominant custom. What deter- 
mined him to do so was, as he stated, the conviction 
that very often a corrupt use, detrimental to the 
Church, was made of the old rule ; and seeing that no 
one else of his time stood in such reputation in the 
whole East as a theologian and exponent of Scripture, 
no one else had so many devoted pupils as Theodore. 
He seems really to have made a great impression, and 
to have induced several Bishops to disregard the ancient 
canon. 

Theodore states * that in his time it offcen happened 
that a man who was living a continenit life, but had 
had a second wife, was refused holy orders; while 
another, who had lived a dissolute life, but had /only 
been married once, was admitted without hesitation. 
But supposing a man had married a second tiineHbefore 
baptism, he was baptized and then ordained, just as if 
baptism could undo the past, and cause that the Tnan 
had not really lived with two wives ; and besides all 
this, that people thought they had done a good thing, 

' ApoL adv. Ritfin. I. c. S2, 0pp. II. 424. 

^ Dfe Eceiles. dogm. c. 72, eA Elmenhoist, p. 38. 

* (^p. ed. Ballermi, I. 674. 

Catena in S. Pauli epist. ad Timoth. etc., ed. Cramer, Oxen. 1843 
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when they received a man who hitherto had lived as he 
pleased, and moreover had given no proof of virtue or 
holiness, into the ranks of the clergy immediately after 
baptism. By this procedure the whole legislation of 
the Apostle S. Paul respecting the quahfications of a 
Bishop, and the testimony as to his previous life, was 
made of no effect. That the wife of the one remaiaed 
alive, while that of the other died after a short time, and 
so made room for a second, was an accident, and the first 
was no better than the second on that account. The 
iatention of the Apostle was not that the election to 
the episcopate should be made in reference to such 
accidents, — ^that one who had lived with two wives in 
succession in imstained matrimony should be rejected, 
while another, who had only had one wife, but at the 
same time had lived a dissolute life, should be ordained 
immediately after baptism. 

Theodore then makes the declaration which “some ” 
had already set forth before him, and which Theodoret 
borrowed from him afterwards almost word from word: * 
that at that time many Jews still lived in polygamy; 
others having wives had sinned with slaves or con- 
cubines ; it was these whom the Apostle had excluded 
from orders. Theodoret adds that he cares nothing 
about the custom which prevailed in the great majority 
of cases, based upon another interpretation. The 
collector, however, remarks at the end, that this intei^ 
pretation flatly contradicts ecclesiastical tradition and 
all S3mods. 

In the case of Theodoret a personal and party in-, 
terest was added to the reputation of his master. One 
of his friends and fellow - combatants, the Comes 

> Theodoret, 0pp. ed. Noessdt, III. 663. [The passage is quoted by 
Alford on 1 Tun. iiL 2. He agrees with those who reject Theodoret’s in- 
terpretation as intprobabla “ Still we must not lose tight of the circnm- 
stance that the earlier commentators were unanimous fortius yiew.”] 
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Irenaeus, as zealous an opponent of C3nril as Theodoret 
himself, had been consecrated Bishop of Tyre by John 
of Antioch, in spite of his second marriage. After 
some years came an order from the Emperor to depose 
him, first because he was a Nestorian, hut also on 
account of the circumstance of his second marriage ; 
and Theodoret then wrote to the Patriarch that, in 
order to justify his consecration of Irenaeus, he must 
turn to account the fact that in disregarding the second 
marriage of Irenaeus he had followed the example of 
his predecessors; for Alexander of Antioch and Acacius 
of Beraea had ordained the twice-married Diogenus, 
and Praulius of Jerusalem had consecrated Domninus 
to he Bishop of Caesarea under similar circumstances ; 
moreover, Proclus at Constantinople, the chief ecclesi- 
astics of the diocese of Pontus, and all the Bishops of 
Palestine, had approved the consecration of Irenaeus.^ 
Nevertheless these representations remained without 
effect, and Irenaeus was compelled to give place to 
another. We see, however, that Theodoret, in a stUl 
higher degree than Theodore, had a strong practical 
interest in putting forth an interpretation of the 
Apostle’s precept ; at which, if it were the unbiassed 
opinion of an exponent of Scripture otherwise so 
thorough, one must fairly marvel. 

Now if we return from this digression to the charge 
which Hippolytus and TertuUian brought against the 
Catholic Church of their time, it appears most probable 
that already in their time the difference was made 
between second marriage before and after baptism; 
and that several were made Bishops in spite of their 
double marriages, because it was thought this stain 
might be overlooked, as something belonging to the 
heathen period of their life ; while the more strict and 
logical were of opinion that, according to the Apostle’s 
» Bp. 110, Opp. IV. 1180. 
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words, those also were to be excluded from office in the 
Church who had concluded one or both of their mar- 
riages before baptism. Still it is also quite conceivable 
that in some Churches, owing to the want of men pro- 
perly qualified in other ways, it was thought allowable 
temporarily to set aside the Apostle’s prohibition, and 
ordain men who had married again; just as afterwards 
the Synod of Neocaesarea declared in its twelfth canon, 
that, owing to the want of proper men oTrava/ 
avdpam-mv), even cMnwi might be received into the pres- 
bytery.^ 


V. FIFTH CHAEGE : ALLOWING CLERGY TO MARRY. 

At first sight one caimot but regard the fifth charge 
as more serious and important. Callistus, according to 
the accusation of his opponent, ordered that if a cleric 
married he was to remain among the clergy, just as if 
he had committed no offence. 

Here again a remark already made is once more con- 
firmed. Hippolytus delights in expressing the things 
with which he reproaches his rival in the widest and 
most comprehensive form, yet in such a way that he 
says nothing really untrue, and always leaves it open 
to the reader to understand what has been said in a 

^ [The Council made another reasonable exception. The .ground for 
regarding with disfavour those who had received clinical baptism was the 
suspicion of unchristian motives in the recipients, viz. of having continued 
in sin ” until the last moment. The Coundl decreed that if such persons 
cancelled this suspicion by conspicuous faith and zeal afterwards, they might 
be ordained. See Robertson’s History of the Christian Churchy I. p. 167, 
2d ed. The exact words of the canon are, ris f^er» ainov 

wttvMs netitriv. HTr.Tnr.T.TC agrees with “ all commentators, except Aubes* 
pine,” that this canon, speaks of those who hy their own fault have deferred 
baptism till they were dangerously ill. Aubespine would refer it to those 
catechumens who fdl ill b^ore the time of their baptism arrived, and were 
baptized without the usual amount of instmction. The 47th Canon of 
Laodicea disproves this view. See Hefele, History of the Christian 
Councils^ vol. i. p. 229, English translation.] 
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narrower or wider sense. If one takes tlie words el Se 
koL Tt9 h> icKript^ Sn> quite in a general sense as 

they lie before us, then it follows that Callistus intro- 
duced or tolerated something of which ^lere is not another 
instance m ike whole primMve^ Church. But if we look 
more closely, the matter stands quite differently. In 
Rome somewhat later there were on the one side forty- 
six Presbyters, and on the other a hundred and eight 
clergy of lower rank, namely, fourteen Deacons and 
Sub-deacons, forty-two Acolyths, fifty-two Lectores and 
other ministers; aU these were included among “the 
clergy.” Did then Callistus say, that even if a Priest 
took it into his head to marry, he was to be left quietly 
in possession of his place? Or did he declare that 
when one of the host of Lectores, Aeol3fths, Ostiarii, 
one of the Sub-deacons, or even perhaps a Deacon, takes 
a wife, he may continue to remain among the clergy ? 
That Hippolytus only charges him with the latter 
declaration, cannot fail to be acknowledged by every 
unprejudiced person who weighs these words and their 
position. Immediately before, where the subject was 
the ordination of those who had married again, the 
author is veiy cautious not to speak generally of 
“clergy,” for it might be supposed that these twice- 
married persons were to be admitted merely to the 
lower offices of the Church, and thus the whole point 
of the reproach would be lost ; he therefore carefully 
enumerates Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons. As 
soon, however, as the subject is marriage after ordina- 
tion, he does not say that Callistus allowed clergy of 
these same orders (r&v avr&v or rfjs 

to many ; he does not say that Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Deacons, according to Callistus’ will and pleasure, 

’ [For tins apparently strong statement, that there is ahsolntely no 
example of maniage after ordination, the convincing authority of Hefele 
is quoted, Beitrage, i. p. 128.] 
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could many and yet remain in office ; but merely that 
if any one among the clergy married, etc. etc. Thus 
the expression h> KXijpm Svre}, clergy, is here used rather 
on purpose to distinguish them fixim those of the 
higher orders in the Church, the Bishops, Presh 3 rters, 
and Deacons mentioned immediately before ; and this is 
the ordinary ecclesiastical use of the terms, of frequent 
occurrence in the canons also. In the 55th Aposiolical 
Canon we read, if a cleric insults a Presbyter or a Dea- 
con, he is to be deposed.^ In the canons of the S 3 Tiod 
of Laodicea, the KXaipiKoi, as ministers of lower grade, 
are regularly distinguished from the Uparucol, ie. 
Presbyters and Deacons.* A Bishop also, who was 
pretty nearly Hippolytus’ contemporary, Cyprian, uses 
the expression sometimes of the lower ministers in 
the Church, as when he states that it is fitting to 
write to the Eoman Church through clerici, and therefore 
he has ordained Saturus to be Lector and Optatus to be 
Hypodiaconus. And Ambrosius, like Bfippoljrtus here, 
places the clerici in contradistinction to the Bishop and 
Presbyters.® 

But it might be urged, the lower clergy were allowed 
to marry in any case ; how could Hippolytus reckon 
this against CaUistus as something extraordinary? 
With regard to that, we must remember that in the 
fibrst five centuries by no means a fixed and smular 
discipline for the whole Church was reached on this 

^ st rig KAYipJKog v^pt^st 7rp€ff(5mpov ^ diccxopojf, d^opi^kuBa. The Nicene 
Synod in its third canon nses the same mode of expression as Hippolytus : 
’ Kmnyopsvtnp xetBoXov 9j pASyaAin avpdhog<, poire poire vpsafivrepa poire 

itaoj&opp poire oAag re pi rap h xAip^ e^elueu avpeivaxrov tjoeiv. 

* Can, 27, 30. 41, 42, 54, 55. [See also the 24th Canon. Hefele 
agrees with this, dissenting from Van Espen's explanation that iepeertx.oi 
includes aU who hold any office in the Church, the rest referring to un- 
ordained acolyths and sacristans.] 

® Sedprius cognoscamvs non solum Jioc aposlolum de de episcopo et preshytero 
statuisssy sed etkmi Pati es in concilio Nicssm tractatm edidisse^ neque cleiicum 
quemquam debere me, qui secun^ conjxtgia sortitus siU Epist 63, e. 64, 
0pp. ed. Bened. I. p. 1037. 
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point. The Synod of Chalcedon says in its 14th 
Canon, twiZy in some Churches is it allowed that Lectores 
and Cantores marry ; and hence the 27th ApostdUcal 
Carum^ which gives ministers of these two grades 
liberty to marry, represents merely the practice of 
these Churches, while others even in the East con- 
tinued to require celibacy from such clerics. The 
Acolyths, who formed a higher grade in the East than 
the two grades just mentioned, and sometimes a very 
numerous one (as in the Roman Church, where there 
were at that time forty-two of them), are not mentioned 
in the Apostolical nor in the Chalcedonian Canon, 
because this order was never introduced into the Greek 
Church. Now, as celibacy from the first was on the 
whole more strictly (hserved in die West than in the East, 
so one may with certainty suppose that in many 
Churches the Acoljrths also were admonished to remain 
unmarried, especially where it was more strictly the 
rule that those of the higher grades should be taken 
from the lower orders, and therefore that Deacons and 
Presbyters should first have been Acolyths. 

The Hypodiaconi also — ^without doubt they still bore 
this Greek name at that time in Rome, as also later in 
Cyprian's time in Africa — ^belonged no doubt to the 
derid, whom Callistus allowed to marry. The discipliue 
of the various Churches was still for a long time diverse 
with regard to these clerid, partly on account of the 
diversity of the bTisiness with the discharge of which 
they were entrusted. In the African Church, at least 
from the year 419 onwards, complete continency was 
imposed on the Sub-deacons also, because they handled 
the sacred mysteries (the Eucharist).* On the other 

1 [This canon is pronounced both bj H^ele and Drey to be ante-Nicene, 
and Hefele thinks it a ** faithful interpreter of the ancient practice of the 
Ohnrch.’’] 

^ Gregobii M. Epp. L. I. ep. 34, 42. XJodex. eccL Afr. c. 25, p. 163, 
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hand, according to the order of Pope Siricius of the 
year 385, a Sub-deacon was still allowed to marry, — 
hut on this condition, that, in order to he promoted in 
the ministry and become a Deacon, he must first qualify 
himself by continency;^ so that if he married, he could 
never become a Deacon at alL And later on, Leo the 
Great took it for granted as known that the Sub- 
deacons also must abstain from marriage, which cer- 
tainly was a rule not yet observed a hundred and 
fifty years later even in the Sicilian Church, closely 
united as that was with Rome.® In AMca, accordiug 
to a canon of the third Synod of Carthage,® the young 
Lectures were required, when they came to man’s 
estate, either to marry, in which case they could attain 
to no higher grade in the ministry, or else to take a 
vow of continence. Thus they obtained Acolyths and 
Sub-deacons, who were aU unmarried, and of course 
were imable to marry afterwards. In the Eastern 
Church also in the time of S. Epiphanius it was the 
rule, at any rate in Cyprus and in the Patriarchate of 
Antioch, to choose as Hypodiaconi only unmarried men, 
or those who voluntarily separated from their wives.* 

It is evident, therefore, that if discipline was still so 
diverse and variable in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
Callistus might well depart from the practice of his 
immediate predecessor, and allow derid, viz. Hypo- 
diaconi, Acolyths, and others of lower grp,de, to marry. 
And in fact we find in the canons of the Synod of 

ed. Bruns. : Ut suibdiacom, qui sacra mysteria conlrectant . . . db nxonhus 
se corUineant^ ut tanquam non Tuiheates videantur esse. 

^ Pontiff. Rom. ed. Constant, p. 6S3- 

* Epist. 14, 0pp. L 687, ed. Ballerin. 

® C. 19, p. 126, ed. Bmns. 

* They were taken, he says, — 1» 15 hyxpct- 

rsvofcepav ras iVtav ^ dvo fMvoyotfAieti. Epifh. 

Eap(^. fd. c. 21, p. 1104, ed. Petav, ; cf^ Hseres. 59, n. 4, p. 456. Here 
also he mentions the Hypodiaconi as included among the dasses of dergy 
who WOTe bound to celibacy. 
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Ancyra (314), that a certain right of dispensation 
reaching to a still higher grade was allowed to the 
Bishops.^ If a Deaem, it is there said, has declared at 
his ordination that marriage is necessary for him, then 
in case of his marriage he is to remain in his ministry, 
because he has received have from the bishop. The general 
rule of the Church required, therefore, in Galatia also, 
that Deacons should live unmarried ; but the Bishop 
could allow exceptions, and if he had ordained the. 
cleric in spite of his avowal, this was ipso facto a dis- 
pensation. There is no question about Presbyters ; in 
their case it was always understood that under any 
circumstances they remained single. Can it be that 
Callistus also allowed the marriage of a Deacon in the 
spirit of this canon, which of course was made a cen- 
tury later ? Even if Hippolytus did not plainly give 
one to underatand it so by the language he uses, I should 
without hesitation conclude that his reproach must 
have reference, not to the three higher grades, but to 
the derus below the Bishops, Presbjrters, and Deacons. 

According to the view of Hippol^us, if Callistus had 
been more strict with the clergy who married, he ought 
to have deposed them, t^s To^em fterarlffea-doi^ as it stands 
in the first canon of the Synod of Neocaesarea (314) 
with regard to married Presbyters. Instead of that, 
Callistus declared that they should “remain among 
the clergy,” — as if they had committed no sin, adds 
Hippolytus. But it made a great difference whether 
a man remained merely among the clergy, that is, in 
possession of his rank and of the means of subsistence 
hitherto apportioned to him, or remained also in the 
ministry, h> rfi vinjpecrtf, as the Synod of Ancyra secured 
for married Deacons. If a cleric was merely suspended 
from exercising ecclesiastical functions, this was the 
mildest form of ecclesiastical censure ; it was applied 
^ Can, 10, p. 68, ed. Bruns. 
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by the same Synod of Ancyra^ to those Priests and 
Deacons who had at first yielded under persecution, but 
then had showed themselves stedfast. These were to 
remain in possession of their rank or position, but ab- 
stain finm their ftinctions ; the Deacons, however, only 
jfrom those connected with the Holy Sacrifice.® In the 
alternative, therefore, whether a Hypodiaconus or even 
a Deacon who married was to be deposed or merely 
suspended, i.e. precluded from exercising his functions, 
when Callistus decided for the latter, the rigorous Hip- 
polytus might well take offence at it, since he always 
eagerly raked together whatever might cast a shatdow 
on the man and his administration. But outside his 
narrow circle the conduct of the Bishop was no doubt 
regarded very differently. Our own statement, 

ffuxt Ae immediate successors of CaMstus did not abolish 
the arrangements of their ^predecessor, hidTuaintained ihemJ^ 
says plainly enough that they and their clergy saw in 
these regulations only opportime and (on the whole) 
beneficial alterations. 

Callistus justified his conduct by appealing to texts 
of Scripture, as his opponent reports, who of course 
sees in this only a misuse of God’s word. These texts 
were Romans xiv. 4, Matthew xiiL 30 ; and the ark of 
Noah, with its clean and unclean beasts, was designated 
by biTn as a type of the Churdi. In this Callistus did 
what those who defended the Church against the misty 
rigour of the sects before and after him always did. 
Cyprian* spoke in the same way as Callistus respecting 

^ Can. 1, 2, p. 66, [It was for this weakness under persecution that the 
Spanish Bishops, Martial and BadMes, were deposed, and a Synod under 
Cyprian, a.i>. 254, confirmed the sentence.] 

^ The Plreshyters : T^g rifx^s r^s xetr» tvp xec^fiotu 

HFpoaCpipstp etvrovg $ $ thag 'Kgtrwpyup rt rap Upecrtxap 'Keirovpyiap 

%%iip»i. The Deacons : r%p fbh StTChinP npt^p Sc avrwg 

vaurng r^g iepAg 'K${rovpytetg, r^g re rov eiprcp n rroriptop »p»(pepeip ^ xinpvoeetp. 

^ 05 ^tAyiAPH TO TithxaxATietop (pvTixavoy ta i$n aaI rv» TTApu^otrtP, p. 291. 

^ Epist, 54, p. 99, ed. Odrem. 

K 
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weeds in the Church, on account of which one ought 
not to separate from her. S. Augustine^ several times 
uses Christ’s words on the subject, “Let both' grow 
together until the harvest,” against the Donatists. 
The same Father applies the clean and unclean beasts 
being together in the ark to the good and bad existing 
in the Church.® Here, then, the Catholic orthodoxy 
of Hippolytus appears in a light which is very doubtful 
indeed. In the application which Callistus makes of 
the texts in question, he is found in agreement with the 
whole Church ; while Hippolytus, who attacks him for 
it, and cites this also, like the rest of his charges, to 
palliate his separation from him, appears as a fore- 
runner of Novatian and the Donatists. And we can 
find only a confirmation of this view in his report of 
the Montanists. As the peculiar feature of this sect, 
he mentions only their absolute submission to the pre- 
tended revelations of the Paraclete, communicated 
through certain women, and their innovations derived 
therefrom with regard to fasts and festivals.® Not 
a word about their limitation of the Church’s power in 
the forgiveness of sins, or of their rejection of second 
marriage. That this silence is intentional is shown by 
the statement which immediately follows ; — ^he wishes 
to write more particularly and exactly respecting the 
Montanists, because their heresy has been the occasion 
of mischief to many. That does not mean that many 
have been led astray by themj but apparently the 
meaniug of Hippolytus is, that from the rigorism of 
the sect based upon the Montanist prophecy, many had 
taken occasion to throw themselves into the opposite 
extreme, to open the doors of Church communion far 
too wide, to offer communion to all without proper 

^ Epist. contra Eonatisfas, Opp, EX. pp. 251, 254, ed. Bened. 
werp, 

^ Contra Faust, XII. 15, Opp, VUI. 168. 


P. 276. 
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distinction.;^ with all which he charges the CaUistians, 
that is, the Church of Rome, even after the death of 
CaJlistus. 

[The contrast between the East and the West with 
regard to the celibacy of the clergy becomes prominent 
at the Council of Elvira (c. 315), which forbade married 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons from cohabiting with their 
wives, — =a regulation which the Council of Nicsea ab- 
stained from making, in deference to the advice of 
Paphnutius, himself a celibate and confessor. The 
Council of Anoyra allowing Deacons to marry even 
after ordination, if they had declared their intention 
beforehand, is another example of the comparative 
freedom of the Bast ; whUe the rigour of the West is 
again expressed more than once at Carthage and else- 
where. This contrast appears very strikingly in the 
estimate of the relative guilt of clerical marriage and 
fornication. ' The Council of l^eo-Csesarea punishes the 
former with less severity : that of Orleans places the 
two on a level , — si quis pellici vm. uxori se jungat! 
See article C]pjnAOT, in the Dic£onary of Christian 



SIXTH CHABGE : AIOiOWIUG LADIES TO MAEET WIT]® 
TEE LOWER OBDEBS AND SLAVES. 

SiiB^ accusation. Calhstqs allowed Christian women, 
who were immarried and stm young and strong, to 
marry according to their own cWce, whether a poor 
freeman or a slave, and thus to conclude a marriage 
not recognised by !^inan law.* The result of this con- 

^ HSiffiy dKpfras (^poe^pou) p. 2dl. 

* ydp x.eel yuuouZfp sTrirpt^sp si etpetp'h^t sTsp xetl v^xlep rs rs xetiosres 
spes^ec^ ^ setvrap dii»p ^ pcif ^v'ksipvs x»MpsiP^ touts POfAtptag 

ytspbin^veu hot op i^p ctipiere^rcu t^vyxoi'fopj x.r.X. For this somewhat COT-; 

mpt passive three em^idations haye already been proposed. Kild^ 
poses to izKiat dpoetpr^p after siphps^f^p, and to write : xeLt^Pro.ai 
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cession was, that some of these women, who on account 
of their connections or of their wealth would not he 
accounted the mothers of children whose father was a 
slave or poor, availed themselves of criminal means of 
preventing the birth of their offspring.^ 

Nowhere does Hippolytus so expose himself, nowhere 
does he show his passionateness, amounting to blind- 
ness, so completely as here. “See,” he cries in the 
most vehement passion, “ to what godlessness this 
enemy of law has come, in that he teaches at once 
unchastity and murder!” Truly, it is not against 

h d^tec^ setvrau d^tav (or £/) fici fiouXo/pro x,a6aipup» Here tlie inser- 
tion of dficetpTstp is too -violent and arbitrary. Bat the alteration proposed 
by BoNSEN is no better : jud ydp yvpett&p h d^iep STcerps^j/sp^ si dpup^pot 
stsp Ttul viXt»iep ys sxjcmopto, rvipstP setvrap d^lecp ^p fiovXoiPTO xetdetipsip. 
This TTipsip d^iup certainly did not lie in the meaning of EQppolytas ; with 
Ivhp^sp we ^oold much rather have to es;pect a word implying sharp 
rebnke. Still more unsatisfactory, and on grammatical grounds alone un- 
tenable, is the proposal of WOKDSWORTH : x»l ydp xed yvpcct^lp such’p&f/epy 
si dpctp^poi sTsPf xetl iXixtarfi xotiotPro dpet^t^, ^ s»vrap d^[»p pti fiovXoipro 
xet^etipsip, hd rovro poftipcag yxpcri&igpM sxstptp op up dpijpapTUt uvyxoirop. 
Here vjXtxtarnj xuioiPTo must at once be rejected, for one says Kuisadui riPog* 
(BDsrmesianax, ap. AtheTiamn, 13, p. 598 a ) It appears to me that the 
iteration of a few letters is sufficient to restore the passage, and give it the 
right sense. I propose : xui ydp xotl yvpott^h s^irps^j/spy si upup^pot sTsp 
xett ^Xtxiep xetioPTcti (or xaioiprt^y dpu^tUy r^p setvrap d^tup ^p pcv /SovXo/pro 
xu6uipsiPy Le, to women who were husbandless and still of an age to desire 
to marry, he allowed what was unseemly, supposmg they were unwilling to 
resign their position in society. [Boepeb reads %hixiep .... dpaiiovy i.e, 
in the bloom of youth were in love with one unworthy of their affection. 
See note in the translation of the work in Clark’s Ante-Nkcem Library, p. 
344.] 

^ For this, says Hippolytus, they used partly bandages, in whidbi they 
wound round and pressed tight their persons {TPspibstrpAsia^ui), partly drugs. 
In Borne there was a class of women, the midwives, or venejicsi, or maUficss, 
who, as Juvenal (VI. 597) esqpresses it, made a trade of infanticide, and for 
a sum of money contracted to produce abortion : Qim steriles facit, atqm 
bomvnes in ventre necandos conducit. 

Of the drugs which were used for the purpose, Pliny speaks, H. N. XX. 
21 ; XXYIL 5, 9. [That this crime was a common one among the Homans 
is notorious. It was punished by the primitive Church with penance for 
life. The Council of Ancyra (814) limited this to ten years, the Council 
of Serida (324) to seven years, even when the crime was preceded by 
adultery.] 
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Callistus that the indigaation of the critical reader is 
directed, hut against his adversary ; and we can only 
comprehend how a man like Hippolytus could be so 
forgetftil of aU fairness, if we put ourselves in his place. 
As the head of a schismatical society, he was surrounded 
by a circle of devoted followers, who, themselves imder 
the dominion of blustering party-spirit, reported to him 
everything which took place on the other side, already 
tinged with the malice of party warfare. In his morti- 
fication at finding that the large majority were on the 
side of CaUistus, while his own community remained a 
small handful, or perhaps was continually melting away, 
he appears to have been accustomed to see in every step 
of the Bishop opposed to him only a hostile demonstra- 
tion, and a means of increasing his following and 
strengthening his position ; so that (an evU intention 
being taken for granted) even those regulations which, 
in the position of the Bishop and the ecdsting situation 
of the Church, were reasonable, and entirely lawful, 
appeared to him as direct invitations to commit grievous 
sin. Happily, however, he has always himself m i ngled 
the antidote with the poison; and we need nothing 
more than his own words, in which he formulates the 
charge, to fi:ee the sober truth, the simple matter of 
fact, from the invidious dress in which he clothes it. 

Callistus is said, by permitting unequal marriages, to 
have given occasion to unchastity and - infanticide. 
Let us hold our informer fast to his first accusation. He 
himself says Callistus declared that Christian women 
could TmoJvMy marry (vofilfim with slaves 

or freemen, even if they were not married according 
to (Roman) law 7eYo/M;/ta7j»). The Pope then 

set up a legal form of marriage, viz. the ecclesiastical, 
in opposition to the other — ^the pagan eivU form. He 
declared that the Church did not deem herself bound 
by the conditions which Roman civil legislation set 
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forth respecting the form of entering into a perfectly 
legal marriage justo ^ — conditions to which the 

civil authorities themselves attached no absolutely 
decisive force. That CaUisttis held such a union, under 
mere ecclesiastical sanction, as perpetual and indis- 
soluble, need scarcely be stated; HippolytUs does not say 
for one moment that the women who contracted these 
unions dissolved them again according to fancy and 
convenience as they might have done wirii perfect 
ease, according to Roman law and prevailing custom. 
Had such cases occurred, he vrotild. certainly not have 
faUed to mention the fact. He only speaks of toisdeeds 
committed to hinder childbirth’, — ^misdeeds which were 
only too common even in marriages which were for- 
mally quite legal» How could he then represent the 
declaration of CallistuS) that the Church did not regard 
inequality of rank as a hindrance to entering into an 
ecclesiastical marriage, as inciting or leading to un- 
chastity CaUistus doubtless said; For the 

very purpose of preventing women who are still in the 
flower of their age from succumbing to the temptation 
to incontinence, entrance into the state of matrimony 
must be made easier for them, just as the Apostle also 
wills that the younger widows should marry again. 
But Hippolytus appears toJiave belonged to the rigorists 
on the question of the state of matrimony, as on that 
of penance. Had any one asked him whether Christian 

> tToids-worfh, p. 269, translates “ adultery,” which is correct 

in itsdf, aLthotigh it is not easy to see how Hippolytns conld hare seen in 
the permisdcAi granted hy tlaUistus ah incitation to that dn. This could 
(Ally hare Ittd taieaning if manyxif these Veanen liad taken adrantageof 
the (arertmstanee of thehr marriage not hdng formally legal, to dissolve the 
union ag^ and tatairy smne (me else. jSnt, in the first place, Bippolytns 
would have stated this definitely ; and seconAy, the severance of even a 
formally qmteri;^tly concftided knariisge Was in Borne a matter of such 
ease andof sndi daily mccUrreuce, that for a wife who was inclined to be 
divorced, it was a matter of comparative indi|terence whether her mar- 
riage h«l been condaded with the observance of the legal canditions or 
without it. 
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maidens ought rather to marry a heathen of their own 
rank or a believer of a lower rank, he would probably 
have answered, neither the one nor the other ; and if 
no Christian of equal birth offers himself then let them 
acknowledge the will of God, who calls them to serve 
hi m in single continence. His point of view might 
seem to have come nearest to that of Pinytus, Bishop 
of Onossus, who, according to the expression of Dionysius 
of Corinth,^ laid upon the necks of the brethren the 
heavy yoke of continency, i.€. wished to compel a large 
number of the laity® to remain unmarried. Only from 
so extravagantly rigorous and ascetic point of view 
could Hippolytus have reproached Callistus thus, that 
his granting the Church’s blessing to unequal marriages 
was equivalent to an invitation to imchastity. If we 
give to the view which lies at the bottom of his charge 
the most favourable meaning, it must have run some- 
what in this strain : Some of the women who have 
made use of the permission of Callistus have proved 
afterwards, by their pains to destroy the fruit of their 
marriage, that no nobler motive — ^not the desire to lead 
a life dedicated to the service of God at the side of a 
believing husband^ — ^not the longing for the joys of 
motherhood — ^but only lust, induced them to enter into 
that bond ; seeing, then, that their marriage is devoid 
of the higher religious character, it is only a varnished 
harlotry, a evwpejrij^ fnov^eki, as Athenagoras says of 
second marriage ; and Callistus is open to the reproach 
of having lent a hand and given ooMision to sudi con- 
duct, which, without the - permission granted by him, 
would at any rate not have been so frequent 

But how easy it wias for the Pope to justify himself, — 
how the blame and abuse of Hippoljftus must rather 

* EiffliEKnis, Eeeles. HisL 17. SS. 

* Not clfirgr, as some liave supposed ; IHouTdos 'would not have d^g« 

Bated these ja oi d'iA0oi. 
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be turned into approbation and praise of this measure 
in the eyes of impartial and fairly-judging persons, — ^is 
seen plainly enough as soon as we take into considera- 
tion the theory and practice as to the nature of matri- 
mony at that time, in connection with the moral con- 
dition of B.ome. 

In the time of the Emperors, the contraction of a 
matrimonial imion was no longer accompanied by any 
legal or religious formality. The old stricter form of 
marriage by cmfarrecdio or coemptio (by means of which 
the transfer of the wife into the manus (power) of the 
husband was effected) was obsolete, and only that freer 
form of marriage was concluded in which the mutual 
consent, declared in any form of words, or even only by 
the mere fact, to live in matrimonial union with one 
another, was aU that was essential. There was no 
thought of any authoritative leave to enter into the 
married state; a solemnization before witnesses or 
public ofS.cials was required just as little. No doubt 
there were many usages which might be observed at 
marriages, e.g. a declaration of the husband before 
assembled friends, a solemn introduction of the bride 
into the husband’s house ; but all that was not neces- 
sary, and was more often omitted. To the essence of' 
the marriage belonged only that which was proved by 
the very fact of the union, the matrimonial intention 
(affedio maritoKs), or the voluntary entry of a man and 
woman into a matrimonial union ; the physical comple- 
tion of the marriage was not at all considered essential 
as a point of law.^ In doubtful cases, the mere fact of 
living together with a free-bom person was decisive.® 

It is necessary to consider this state of thing s in 
order to judge of the position which the Christian 

1 Accdding to the role of Soman law, Nuptiai non coTunbitus sed con- 
sensus faett. J)ig. 36, 1. 1, L 16. 

* 1% 23, 1 2, L 24; 26, t. 7, L 8. 
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Church assumed, and was obliged to assume, in refer- 
ence to the Eoman condition of marriage. In modem 
States, the entry into marriage, the validity of the bond, 
is always attached to some definite act performed under 
pubhc authority ; the Church or (in countries where 
civil marriage has been introduced) the magistrate is 
the tyer of the marriage bond. Nothing that the 
parties might do before this act is binding, and no 
subsequent act on their side can remove the binding 
force of that function. Not so in Rome. He who 
wished to conclude a marriage had need of the State 
neither in its civil nor in its religious capacity. Only 
the consent of a father to the marriage of a child still 
under his power was necessary. In itself, the need of 
seeking, in the intervention of an objective authority, 
a security and guarantee for the sanctity and perma- 
nence of the matrimonial relationship over and above 
the changeable wills of the individuals, is founded in 
human nature and in the nature of the union itselfi 
But with the Romans, since the later times of the 
Republic, fickleness and caprice as to separating and 
marrying again had become so general and so prevalent, 
that every external method of tightening the marriage 
tie appeared to be impertinent, — a burdensome limi- 
tation of a liberty which had become a dominant 
custom. 

But by Roman law a series of conditions were set 
forth, under which the union between man and wife 
became a valid marriage, recognised in all its conse- 
quences, both legally and politically. The effects, 
however, of the impediments to marriage created by 
these laws were very various. There were conditions, 
the absence of which not only made the marriage in- 
valid, but even involved actual punishment and the 
violent interference of the civil power, e.g. the condition 
of celibacy ; every attempt at bigamy was null and 
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void, and was pnnislied as adultery.^ So also the pro- 
hibition of marriage between the nearest blood-relations. 
Other impediments involved merely the punishment of 
infamy, as the second marriage of a widow before the 
legal time of mourning had expired. Lastly, those 
which were based upon inequality of rank had merely 
the effect that the union, so long as the inequality 
continued, was not accoimted as real marriage in the 
eyes of the law and of the State, although as a matter 
of fact it was tolerated, and was merely accompanied 
by the legal disadvantage that the parlies could not 
leave one another anything in their wills.* 

Of what kind, then, were the impediments based on 
inequality of rank, which Callistus met by making it 
possible for Christians to conclude such marriages with 
ecclesiastical sanction? 

First of all, it must be observed that only a few years 
before the promotion of Callistus, an important and 
far-reaching change in Homan rights of marriage had 
taken place. The Emperor CaracaUa, in giving to all 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire the rights of dvitas, 
thereby gave to an immense number of ^eregrini the 
right of conmMtm with Romans. Hitherto, persons 
not possessing the Roman rights of citizenship could 
conclude only such a marriage with those who had the 
dvitas as was valid according to the Jus gentium, but 
invalid according to Roman law ; the consequence of 
which was, that the children took the position not of 
the father, but of the mother.® 

Subsequently to Caracalla's enactment^ the circle of 

* 0. L 2, de incest nupt C. L IS, ad leg. Jut de aduUer, 

® Strictly speaking, persons who lived in such a union not recognised as 
marriage by the State would, according to the Julian law (Gatos, II. Ill, 
144, 280), be liable to the punishment of the unmanied, i.e, they would 
have to be regarded as incapable of acquiring anything in the way of a 
bequest. It is, however, very doubtful whether this was really the case. 

* UlWAN, III. 8. 
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ttose unions wMcli the law did not recognise as true 
marriages with full rights, was drawn much smaller. 
There still remained prohibited— marriages be- 
tween a freeman and a slaye, or between a freewoman 
and a slave ; for slaves generally (inasmuch as accord- 
ing to the Roman view they had no personality) were 
incapable of entering into a real matrimonial relation- 
ship, either among themselves or with free persons.^ A 
union of this kind was, with respect to the parties, 
merely a ccmM^emium, i.e. a relationship existing as a 
fact, but valid only according to natural law* Smmdly^ 
senators, their sons and daughters, and the descend- 
ants of their sons, could not conclude a valid marriage 
either with “ honourless ” or with freed persons. These 
marriages, which had been already forbidden by the 
Julian and Papian law, were declared null and void 
first under Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. Only that 
portion of the law which had reference to daughters 
of a senatorial family is of importance for our in- 
quiry. The object of the prohibition, as one sees at 
the first glance, and as is expressly added, was to secure 
the dignity of senatorial families ; so that Roman law 
takes account only of the rank-relations of the women 
restricted thereby. This led to the astonishing but 
perfectly logical anomaly, that the daughter of a 
senator ^ho married a free-bom person of lower posi- 
tion, and thereby certainly concluded a legal marriage, 
lost her rank as femina chrissima;^ whereas, had she 
wedded a freedman, she would have retained her rank, 
because the law altogether ignored this marriage of 
hers, and therefore assigned to it no effect whatever. 
Supposing, however, that she had prostituted herself 
as a common harlot, and thereby already lost her rank, 

* Ulp. T. 6. Paul. Beet Sent. IL 19, 6. 

* D. I., t. 9, L 8 (Ulpian). To tbis die ezpiesdon of Bippcdytos tetescBf 

rvjf setvrap d^tetp 9t»6ebipu», 
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then she could enter into a valid marriage with a freed- 
man.’^ And hence the farther enactment, that if the 
father of a daughter who had married a freedman 
should be expelled from the Senate, she did not thereby 
become the legally recognised wife of her husband ; 
for, adds Papinian very significantly, the rank belong- 
ing to the children cannot be taken away on account 
of their father’s crime.* That the imion of a senator’s 
daughter with a freedman is a transgression of the law, 
that she has on her side made herself guilty of a crime, 
does not enter into the meaning of the legislator. And 
in truth she has not transgressed the law ; it does not 
lie within her power to transgress it, for in fact it is 
not prohibitive, but declaratory ; it merely enacts that 
such a union has not the validity and force of legal 
marriage ; supposing that she ever enters into such a 
relationship, in the eyes of the law she is accounted as 
u nm arried.* Her sons were spuini. But even this was 
no real disadvantage to them ; they could still obtain 
offices,— they could, for example, be Decuriones. On the 
whole, it is plain that women of rank who married 
freedmen were judged from the standpoint of Roman 
law by the analogy of concubinage, which was formally 
allowed and sanctioned by the Julian and Papian law, 
as a union of men with women of a lower grade with- 
out legal consequences, but otherwise partook entirely 
of the character of a marriage. 

The Christian Church found itself from the outset, 
without taking account of this action of Callistus, in 
direcl^ although for some time longer quiet and secret, 
opposition to the Roman law of marriage. Cases not 

^ D. 23, t. 2, L 47. 

* D.23,t.2,L34, sec. 3. 

* True, that (D. 1. 1, L 8) gifts 'which parties in such a Ttnion -wished 

to make to one another ■were declared mill and void, ne oie&'or sit con- 
ditio eorum, qm deUquenmt. Bnt the deliquenmt is clearly not to be 
-taken in a sirict sense. 
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Tiufrequently occurred in whicli she was compelled to 
make it the duty of her children not merely to abstain 
from making any use of what the law allowed, as in 
the case of divorce, but even to oppose the wOl and 
purpose of the law. We wUl mention only a couple 
of instances. If a free-bom man who had a fi^edwoman 
as his wife became a senator, then according to the 
Papian law his marriage was to he dissolved and his 
wife divorced, — a law which lasted imtil the sixth cen- 
tury, when Justinian abolished it as a crying hardship. 
Suppose a Christian came into this position, what else 
could the Church declare but that here the divine law 
took precedence of the earthly, that the man was bound 
in conscience to retain his wife ? Further, until the 
reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, a father whose 
children, although married, were still in bis potesias, 
could annul his child’s marriage, even against the 
latter’s wiU. Under Marcus Aurelius there was merely 
added as a condition that he must have grave reason 
for dissolving the marriage of his son or daughter ; but 
the question as to the gravity of the cause was decided 
by himself; and the law had nothing fiirther to say 
than to advice that one should try and induce the father 
not to make too hard a use of his paternal power. 
Here again, therefore, there was an irreconcilable con- 
flict between the utterly heathen rights of the pccbria 
potestas (which had never been recognised by Chris- 
tianity to this extent) and the indissolubility of the 
marriage-tie enjoined by the Christian religion. The 
Church was here obliged, in opposition to the law, to 
make the duty of the wife superior to that of the 
daughter.^ 

1 D. 34, t. 80, 1. 1- Here it no doubt says : Et certo jure utimur^ Tie 
hene concordantia matrimonia jure patrise pomtads tarhentur ; but qw)d 
tameu sic ent adhibendum^ vJt patri persuadeaiur, ne acerhi patriam potes- 
tatem exerceat. 
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la the cases cited by Hippolytus, CaUistus by no 
means came into the position of being obliged to go so 
far. What he did was merely this, that he granted 
ecclesiastical sanction to unions between believers, in 
cases in which the Roman law did not recognise the 
binding force of a legal marriage, but treated them 
after the analogy of concubinage, and indeed regarded 
tbATn as mere contiAemia ; so that he raised them to 
true indissoluble marriages. How this ecclesiastical 
sanction was given to the marriage, we know from a 
contemporary. The man and his intended wife de- 
clared before the Bishop, Presbyters, and Deacons that 
they wished to marry, and asked for the services of 
the Church to that end; thereupon the marriage was 
concluded by the Bishop or Presbyter uniting the be- 
trothed, was confirmed by offering of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and sealed by pronouncing of the blessing.^ That 
was the po/xo?, the established rule of the Church ; and 
hence, as we have seen above, Efippolytus represents 
CaUistus as opposing marriage according to the law (of 
the Church) to the want of a valid marriage according 
to heathen law. 

A look into the circumstances of Rome and of the 
Roman population at that time shows us, moreover, 
how strong the special grounds were which the Bishop 
of Rome stUI had for making himself and his faithful 
independent of the knovm conditions of the Roman 
law of marriage. When CaUistus ascended the chair 
of S. Peter, Rome, in the thirty-eight years which 
foUowed the death of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, in 
the reigns of Commodus, Severus, and CaracaUa, had 
become the scene of horrors and crimes which surpassed 
even the times of Caligula and Nero. The Syrian 
Elagabalus, by new discoveries in debauchery, by set- 

^ Quod ecdesia conciliat, confirmat oblatio, obsignat benedictio. Ter- 
TULL. Ad Uxorem, IL 8 ; Cf Be Monogam, 1. 10. 
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ting a public example of everytbing tbat befouls and 
degrades human nature, was busily destroying every 
remaining fragment of modesty and morality, and 
Rome was now in a higher degree than ever the sink 
into which everything corrupt and corruptible flowed.^ 
The object of the Papian law, to m aint ain the rank and 
honour of the senatorial families intact, must have had 
little value in the eyes of the Christians of that time ; 
for this simple reason, because it was precisely in these 
families that family pride was most closdy united with 
zeal for the maintenance of heathen rites and the sup- 
pression of the ever more and more threateningChristian 
faith; and these, therefore, held on to idolatry with the 
most dogged perseverance, even after all aroimd had 
become Christian. And in what condition were the 
senate and patrician families at that time ? As early as 
the time of Marcus Aurelius, "V'etrasinus was able to say 
to the Emperor, that he saw many men Prastors who 
had fought with him (as gladiators) in the arena.® Then 
Commodus caused freedmen to be admitted into the 
senate and among the patricians.* Then followed the 
wholesale executions of the followers of Albinus, carried 
out by Severus, and these fell chiefly on the senators 
and high ofdcials — on one occasion two-and-forty.* 
His son Caracalla appeared to have made it his special 
business to demolish the senate, so great was the 
number of those who were executed as supporters of 
his murdered brother Geta, and also afterwards; or else 
were deprived of their property by various means.® 
The thus attenuated senate was then fiUed up by 
Elagabalus by the simple process* of admitting new 

^ Tacitus’ eaipressioii, Anncd. XIV. 20. usquam corrumpi et 

corrumpere queatJ] 

* JuL. Capitol. Yita ML Anton. 12. 

® Vita Comnod. 6. 

^ Dio, 1. 76, c. 8, p. 1262, ed. Eeimar. Spartiani Vita Sever, c. 12. 

* Spabtiaki Vita Caraeallm^ c. 4. Dio, L 77, p. 1290 seqq. ed. BeiinaF. 
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senators merely for money, without reference to age, 
property, or family.^ One must therefore say that, in 
the condition into which the later Emperors vied with 
one another in bringing the senate, the Papian law, 
with its jealousy as to the honour of ancient and. 
wealthy families, had. already become an anachronism 
when Oallistus declared that he would grant ecclesias- 
tical sanction to the marriages of women of senatorial 
rank with those beneath them. 

It is, however, surprising that Hippolytus names 
only two classes of persoixs to whom CalHstus allowed 
marriage with ladies of rank, but never once mentions 
the third, against which the Papian law and the smaius- 
cmsulium under Marcus Aurelius were primarily 
directed, — ^namely, the freedmen. He names the free- 
born citizens of in ferior rank (eur^ts) and the slaves. 
The former of these are distinguished in later Roman 
legislation from the higher ranks merely in this,® 
that in punishments they were liable to condemna- 
tion to the mines, and sometimes also to cudgelling, 
whereas those of higher rank were sentenced to banish- 
ment to an island.* But marriages between the two 
were by no means forbidden ; only of course a claris- 
dma lost her rank and title by marrying a man of lower 
position. How, therefore, Hippolytus could find fault 
because Callistus allowed marriages which even accord- 
ing to Roman law had perfect legal validity, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive. That a Christian woman, in order to 
marry a less wealthy fellow - Christian, willingly re- 
nounced a title and certain honourable dis t inct, mns, 
not even in Hippolytus’ eyes could be penal ; and one 
really does not know on what grounds he would have 

1 In Senatum legit sine discrimine setalis, census, generis, pecanise merito. 

liAXPSUi. c. 6. 

* Th^ are there called tenues, tenviores, hujidUores, in opposition to the 
honesUores. D. 49, t. 29. 

*D.48,t.38. Of. D. 50, t 2, L 2. 
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ien able to refuse, if a Cbiistian woman of bis own 
mgregation bad asked bim to marry ber to a freeborn 
aan of lower rank. Again, he cannot be supposed to 
lave entertained the view that the Churcb ought not 
X) recognise and bless a marriage until it bad already 
been concluded in legal form, and bad been entered in 
the public census-register. For the Eomans had no 
necessary form of consent in general use, no process 
which was considered essential to the affirmation of 
the consensus or of the matrimonial intention ; even the 
apportioning of a dowry, however usual, was not neces- 
sary.^ Justinian, who still in the year 528 expressly 
declared that the mere intent to marry, and not the 
apportioning of a dowry, concluded a marriage, was 
the first to decree in his Novels that the marriages of 
senators and illustrious persons must be concluded by 
the drawing up of marriage-settlements;* but to all 
others he allowed the ancient liberty. Hence, more- 
over, there was no census-register in which one would 
be obliged to have the newly - concluded marriages 
entered. As, however, this has been frequently dis- 
puted, and is moreover of importance for determining 
the relation of the ecclesiastical to the civil law of 
marriage, the matter is worth briefly proving some- 
what more exactly. 

The Romans had public Acto, which appeared daily ? 
and along with the events of the day, contained also 
proceedings in the law-courts, laws, and even domestic > 
affairs, especially notices of births and marriages. - 
These notices, however, were quite special ; they pro- 
ceeded for the most part only from the more dis- 
tinguished families, and had no official character. It is 
certainly stated that Marcus Aurelius caused a com- 

^ So sJso as early as in the ordinance of Theodosios and Yalentinian of 
the year 428. G. 5, 4, 1. 22. 

® Nov. 74, c. 4, aec 1. 
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pulsory registration of births^ to be established for sieb 
notices, and from a passage in Julius Capitolinus it las 
been concluded that this institution already existed 
the beginning of the third century,® But the silence t-)f 
the Roman law-books, in places where one necessarily 
expects an official or judicial use of this State-registeih, 
leads rather to the conclusion that the institution af 
Marcus Aurelius soon fell into disuse again, Thfe 
jurist Modestinus fifty years later mentions privata 
entries of such things as legal proof of age ; he knows' 
nothing of the much more certain proof by means of 
public lists of births — a manifest sign that they did 
not exist. Of marriage-registers and lists of deaths , 
there is absolutely not a trace to be found ; cases of 
this kind, having reference to distinguished families, 
were mentioned in the Acta, which took the place of 
newspapers, merely as items of news. The passage 
which modem* scholars have quoted refers partly to 
these, partly to the special insertion of a name or of 
a fact in other public documents. 

According to the statement of one lawyer,* a freed- 
man who aimed at marrying his “ patroness ” could be 
condemned to the mines or the public works, according 
to the position of the latter. Tet the law could only 
interfere if the “patroness” was of higher rank.* 
According to this, the marriage of a senator’s daughter 
•with a fireedman, whether her own or another’s, would 
have been in any case legally invalid; while the 
marriage of another woman of higher rank with a 

1 wiitypatpieu, D. 27, t. 1, L 2. The Scb9liast esg^Jains ■&'ds : 'XV 
Of TTctrspsg dvoyp»<pavreu zotr »iiro» rov Ketipojt, o» zyivviH r» rixtfet 

^ Capitolini Gordiani tresy c. 4. 

® EspedaJly Le Oi;eec, Des joumaux chez JRmrmnSy pp. 186-198, 
200-206 ; and Dubeau de la Malle , in iJie JSd&moire stir la population Wbre 
de Vltalie (Mmoires de VinsHtut royal de France, yol. x, pp* 480, 481). 

^ Pauli, Smt II. 1. 19. 

« I).23,t.2,L18. 
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liberdnus, could involve the punishment of the latter 
only when he was her own slave manumitted by her- 
self, but otherwise was legally valid. That this latter 
point was the case, the Novels of the Emperor Leo and 
Anthemius say espressly : no previous law, it is there 
stated,^ forbade marriages with freedmen, and so up to 
this period they are to be regarded as perfectly v^d. 
Hence marriages of freedmen with their “patronesses” 
came to he not so veiy rare.* Besides, it was very 
easy to circumvent a prohibition of this kind; a 
mistress had merely to make over her slave to another 
person, on condition of his being manumitted, and then 
she was not his “patroness.” But whether CaJlistus 
also allowed the blessing of the Church to marriages 
of high-bom ladies with freedmen, we do not know, 
for Hippoljrtus does not mention this case ; it is cer- 
tainly probable, for the obvious reason that the Pope 
did not refuse the approbation of the Church to 
marriages with slaves. Now this in itself is at once 
very important, as the first onset which the Church 
made with a view to breaking down the brazen walls 
set up between slaves and freemen ; and seeing that it 
is precisely on this account that Hippolytus directs the 
sharpest arrow of his censure against him, and that on 
this point contradictory views existed among Christians 
themselves, it lies within the scope of our discussion to 
contemplate the question more closely, and show on 
which side tmth and right were in this matter. 

There are then at the outset two questions which 
demand an answer. 

1. What was the attitude which the Church at that 
time assumed towards slavery, especially in Rome? 

^ Constit novellss, ed. Hsenel, p, 341. 

3 F<»: instance, Claudius Hennas, in an epitaph, praises his wife s^spatro- 
nam optimam^ canjugem JiddissimaTO, Oiuelli, Inscr, no. 8024 ; also 
3029 and 4333 ; and Mueatoki, Inscr, p. 1558, no. 9. 
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2. What was the position of unmarried Christian 
women of higher rank ? 

1. The overthrow of slavery, as it existed in the 
EiOman Empire, was one of the greatest problems set 
before the Christian Church by the providence of God 
for solution, — a problem which was to he accomplished 
not so much by conscious and intentional efforts on the 
part of individual Christians or the Bishops, as by 
the silent, natural influence of Christian principles 
forcing their way into heathen society. It may weU 
have been that the reach of these principles in refer- 
ence to slavery was always clear to individual Church- 
teachers and Bishops. They perhaps did not take 
into consideration, whether an entire cessation of the 
system of bondage which appeared to have rooted 
itself so deeply in all existing arrangements was at all 
possible, or in what fashion social relations were to 
be formed after the abolition of an institution univer- 
sally considered to be indispensable. But thus much 
at any rate was clear to aU, — ^that things could not 
remain as they were, and that the Christian Church 
was called to raise these millions gradually out of the 
degradation into which Boman paganism had plunged 
them. 

Under the Emperors many of the severities of the 
old law of slavery were diminished by legislation ; and 
public protection — ^though certainly within very narrow 
limit s — had taken the place of the old defencelessness 
of slaves, and the unrestrained power of masters over 
the life and death of their slaves. But this gain on the 
part of the latter was fax more than outweighed by the 
aggravation of their condition, which was the inevi- 
table consequence of the enormous increase in the 
wantonness, debauchery, and savage licentiousness of 
their masters. The more vicious the freemen were, the 
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more were the slaves ill-treated and abused; every- 
where they had to be at hand as the unresisting 
instruments of lust; on them, through them, by their 
aid, was wreaked whatever sensuality, cruelty, anger, 
revenge, or avarice suggested to their master. 
Hence the mere continuance of the existence of 
slavery was the inexhaustible source of an incalculable 
moral ruin. For it is only in this way that the corrup- 
tion in the Roman Empire could have increased to such 
enormous power and universality, — ^that in the bosom of 
civil society there was a class of beings with human 
forms, human needs and passions, but exempt from 
all human rights and all moral obligations ; who, 
instead of conscience and law, knew only the wiU of 
their masters.' Both classes of society laboured as if 
rivals in mutual demoralization. The rulers lived in 
the school of those vices which a despotic power over 
other men, and unlimited freedom to abuse this power, 
ever produces and fosters. Even that portion of the 
free popxilation which could not afford to keep slaves, 
shared in the curse of this institution ; for agriculture 
and manufactures were for the most part left in the 
hands of slaves, so that idleness, effeminate indolence, 
coarse love of enjoyment, and emptiness of existence, 
with their natural sequence of vices, was the lot of 
these masses. But the slaves themselves, on whom it 
was continually impressed that they were not persons, 
but mere things, — ^that in general their sole rcnsm dUbre 
was to minister to the profit and pleasure, and humour 
the caprice of their masters, — had the faults peculiar to 
the oppressed. Lying, deceit, and theft are mentioned 
as the commonest vices among slaves. That a man 
had as many enemies as he had slaves, was almost a 
proverb. But Roman legislation itself by one single 
statement has declared the effect of slavery upon the 
slave more- forcibly than the most detailed descrip- 
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tion could do. For a distinction was made between 
“novices” and slaves in service.^ Wlien a slave had 
been a year in service, he was no longer a “novice,” 
but a veterator^ a slave in service, and of much less 
value than one who was not yet in service ; so that 
slave-dealers would fraudulently pass off a slave that had 
been in service for a “novice,” in order to get a better 
price for him; ® for, says Ulpian, it is taken for granted 
that a “novice” is more simple, tractable, and service- 
able, while the other can scarcely be reformed or made 
fit for the service of his new master.® Thus, according 
to Roman calculation, a year of slavery sufficed for the 
utter corruption of a man. Such was the fruit of those 
principles which were stiU. in force even in the time of 
the Emperors : a slave has no rights ; slavery in the 
eyes of the law is equivalent to death ; * everything is 
lawfiil against a slave ; ® a master cannot be bound by 
any contract with a slave ; there can be no obligation 
of any kind towards a slave ; ® marriage in the case of 
a slave is a purely physical relation, a mere fiction, 
the reality of which lies only in the tolerance of the 
master; hence adultery is impossible in regard to 
slaves, and the laws about blood-relationship have no 
reference to them.® 

Thereupon there arose a society in the Roman 
Empire, in whose bosom freemen and slaves were to 
be equals — ^the Church. This equality of religious and 
ecclesiastical rights the Church could give at once, 
and she did so ; the rest must be the work of time. 
The amelioration of the slaves must be commenced 
with their moral and religious education ; she taught 
them, as Origen“ says, to acquire freedom of soul 

^ Nomth and Veteratores. * D. 39, t. 4, L 16, sec 3. 

• D. 21, 1. 1, L 7. * Senile caput nuUumjus habet D. 4, t. 5, 1. 3. 

* D. 36, 1. 1, 1 59. * SkneCa, Z>e Clem. 1. 18. 

C. 2,t. 4, L 13. « D. 60, 1 17, 1. 21. 

» Dig. 38, 1 10, 1. 10. Adv. Celsum, III. 54, p. 483, ed. De la Eue. 
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through the faith, and thus to attaia to external free- 
dom. Ecclesiastical of&ces were conferred upon slaves; 
a class of persons arose whose ascetic mode of life in- 
volved their dispensing with the services of slaves. 
By the third century, the Church, through its innate 
powers, had achieved such results that a Christian 
slave was certainly, cm the average, nobler, better, and 
more capable of fiilfillingthe higher duties of the estate 
of marriage than a Roman senator or patrician, as the 
history of that period exhibits them to us. Hence it 
lay quite in the province and interests of the Church 
not merely to allow marriages between slaves and free- 
born, hut in many cases even to favour them. She was 
called to take the place of a mother to a class of beings 
who in the heathen state had not even a step-father. 
In Rome, the number of male slaves exceeded that of 
female about five-fold; so that most slaves found it at 
the outset impossible to enter into cmM>mdum, or a 
lasting marriage-relation with a female of their own 
condition, even when their master permitted them to 
do so, — and did not, like Cato,^ prefer to forbid their 
marrying, and instead of it seU them the lawless grati- 
fication of their sexual impulses for money. Moreover, 
according to Tertollian's remark,* masters who were 
sticklers for civil purity of blood did not permit their 
slaves to marry outside their own body. Thus a con- 
dition of things had arisen which of itself would have 
sufficed in a short time to bring the Roman Empire to 
the dissolution of all social order and to inevitable ruin, 
had not the healing power of the Church intervened. 
On the one hand, the preference for cdibacy was so 
widely spread among freemen, especially among those 
of higher rank, that even the vexatious enactments of 
the Papian law were powerless a^unst it. Manifold 
artifices and fictions were invented for circumventing 
^ Fi^xmECH, Cai£> May c. 21. * Ad Uxorm^ IL & 
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them, — ^so great appeared to be the .advantages of child- 
lessness,^ so oppressive the burden of a wife and sons. 
On the other hand, the tyranny of the law and of 
social arrangements had done everything to make an 
orderly marriage-relation either impossible or intoler- 
able for that numerous portion of the population which 
was not free. 

The qxdet efforts of the Church to prepare the way 
at any rate for tearing down the wall of separation 
between freemen and slaves were, however, assisted in 
the time of the Emperors by many symptoms in the 
heathen world pointing in the same direction. For 
sometimes freemen, and even those of rank, descended 
to the level of slaves : this took place when they too 
fought as gladiators in the arena, and mixed with the 
slaves who fought there. And then, agaiu, attempts 
became ever more frequent to raise slaves from their 
degradation to the higher position of the freemen by 
means of marriage. The legislation opposed these 
attempts only partially. The Claudian senatus con- 
suUum enacted in the year 52, that a free woman who 
entered into amtuhemmm with another man’s slave 
against the wiU of his master, should become the pro- 
perty of the master, together with all her possessions.® 
Accordingly, in all cases in which the consent of the 
master was obtained, or the lady was rich enough to 
buy the slave of him, these unions remained free ; and 
an ordinance of Hadrian’s provided that even the chil- 
dren of such a marriage, following the position of the 
mother, should be free, in spite of the slavery of the 
father.* On the other hand, the law made no attempt 
whatever to hinder unions, which beyond doubt were 

1 In cwitaU mstra plus gratm orhitas confert^ quam eripit. Seneca, ad 
Marciam, c, 19- PUrisqm eUam singulos Jilios orUtatis prasmia graves 
fadimU Plinh Bpist, IV. 15. [Tacit. Annal, III. 25, 28.] 

s Tacit. Annal XH. 53 ; Paul, S. R. II. 21; Gaius, I. 91, 160 ; XJlp. 
XI. 11. 3 Gaius, L 84. 
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equally frequent, bet77een free women and one of their 
own slaves. Of course these marriages were not legally 
vaJidj and of course the women who acted in this way 
fell into discredit, because they were generally (and in 
most cases Tvith justice) supposed to have been in- 
fluenced by unworthy motives; but still how often 
this took place in the time of CaUistus is shown by 
Tertullian.^ If the woman wished to make her mar- 
riage with her slave valid in the eyes of the law also, 
she had only to manumit him, and forthTvith her con- 
tubernium became a legal marriage of itselJ^ TTithout 
further formality. It is true that a freedman who 
aspired to marriage TTith his “patroness ” was threat- 
ened TTith punishment; but this was certainly not 
inflicted in cases where the only effect of the manu- 
mission was to turn an already existing contuhermum 
into a legal marriage, or where the manumission took 
place simply vfith a view to the contemplated union. 
Accordingly, when in later times a law of Constantine 
forbade marriages between freedmen and slaves, it was 
the plea of the Julia who gave occasion to the Emperor 
Anthemius to issue his Novels,^ that she had married 
not her slave, but her freedman, i.e. she had manu- 
mitted the slave whom she TTished to marry for this 
purpose beforehand. And on this occasion the Emperor 
showed (what was stated above) that a law against the 
marriage of “patronesses” TTith their freedmen did not 
exist previously. 

When, then, CaUistus allowed ladies of rank and 
fortime to marry mth one of their slaves, this was ac- 
complished in one of two ways. Either the slave was 
first manumitted, — and then, according to Roman law, 
notmthstanding the disapprobation expressed here and 
there, this became a genuine and complete marriage, 

^ Ad Uxorem^ II. 8. 

^ ConstiL imperat. ed. Hs&nel, Bonn. 1844, p. 342. 
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except in. the case of senators’ daughters, and on such 
marriages beyond a doubt the Church even before this 
used to set her seal of blessiug ; or else the slave re- 
mained for the time in his position, — and then in the 
eyes of the State this was a mere amhAernmm, which, 
however, the Roman Church, ia her own sphere and in 
the eyes of the faithful, now raised to the dignity of a 
Christian marriage. 

Erom the manner in which Hippolytus brings his 
charge, we must suppose that CaUistus was the first, 
at any rate among Roman Bishops, who made it a rule 
to guarantee the blessing of the Chmrch to these mar- 
riages between free women and slaves. This was not 
mere chance or caprice on his part, but was the result 
of the position of the Church. In the times of severe 
persecution imder Marcus Aurelius and Severus, every- 
thing which might direct the attention of the heathen 
Government to the close organization of the Church, 
and to her character as an association strongly provo- 
cative of the political jealousy of the rulers, had to be 
avoided or concealed. And nothing was more calcu- 
lated to awaken this jealousy than for the Roman 
jurists and administrators to learn that the Christians 
had their own law of marriage, their peculiar form of 
concluding marriages. Not until after CaracaUa, when 
a time of lasting quiet and comparative security arose 
for the Christians, did the Church dare to introduce 
her principles of marriage publicly into life; and it 
was not otherwise than providentially that a man now 
ascended the chair of S. Peter who himself had drained 
the bitter cup of slavery to the dregs, who could say 
of himself — 

“ Kaoving (^presaoa myself, I know how to help the oppresshd.” 

2. But it was not merely the condition of the slaves, 
it was also that of the free-born Christian women of 
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whom the Bishop of Rome took account in his regula- 
tions. That among the men of higher rank the number 
of Christians at that time was still very small, is a 
well-known fact. Among the senators and State 
officials there were scarcely any believers ; and if here 
and there there was one, he was an elderly rather than 
a young man. Far greater was the number of believing 
women among the upper classes. The conseq^uence 
was, that a Christian maiden of good family could 
scarcely ever hope to find a Christian husband of her 
own station. A Christian woman had either to remain 
unmarried, or to take a pagan husband, or to unite 
with one who, though a Christian, belonged to the 
lower classes or was a slave^ The overseers of the 
Church could not advise a Christian to ally herself 
with a heathen ; rather they were compelled to dis- 
approve of such a marriage most emphatically, for it 
was scarcely possible for a Christian wife in this case 
to keep herself pure from the taint of idolatry, and fulfil 
her religious duties undisturbed. To begin with, the 
entrance into marriage was commonly accompanied by 
pagan rites and ceremonies, in which no member of 
the Church could take part without being guilty of an 
act of apostasy.^ In his second book, addressed to his 
wife, Tertullian graphically describes the disagreements, 
suspicions, and vexations which must embitter the life 
of a Christian woman married to a pagan husband, and 


fill her soul with sorrow and anxietj;^.^MQ^ 
marriages were very 

their Christian wives 
the heathen could easily gain knowledge of the Chrw- 
tians’ place of worship, their hours of meetmg, the 
members of the community, and other thmgs, ^a 
knowledge of which they sometimes made terrible use 


> Ideo non nubrnras eUmicas, ne nos ad j^^**®*® J*® 4 i»dedn»^ ^na 
apnd fllos nnpti» indpiimt.-TEB!roix. De Corona 13, p. 461, ed. Oddw. 
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afterwards in times of persecution.^ Accordingly, Ter- 
tullian would have aU such marriages regarded as un- 
chastity, and those persons who were “unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers ” (2 Cor. vi. 14) expelled 
from the communion of the brethren; and Cyprian 
saw in such marriages of Christian women one of the 
causes of the Decian persecution.® TertuUian accord- 
ingly makes it a reproach against the Christian women 
of his time, that while heathen women so frequently 
united themselves with men of lower position or with 
slaves, merely to gratify their passions or live with 
greater licence, they, on the contrary, refused to 
marry a poor believer.* We see that, in the question 
of unequal marriages, TertuUian at any rate would 
have declared for Callistus, and against Hippolytus. 

But, says Hippolytus, some of these women have 
afterwards, in order to avoid being reckoned as mothers 
of slaves or beggars, had resort to criminal practices. 
One need not wonder that this was the case, but that 
Hippolytus should lay the blame of it on Callistus. 
Suppose, then, that the Bishop of Rome had refused 
the sanction of the Church to these unions, what would 
have been the result? Would these women who were 
capable of such crimes have lived a continent life in 
unstained virginity, merely for want of the Church’s 
blessing? Assuredly not; they would then have con- 
tracted the same unions as free, unrestrained, and of 
course perhaps even with heathen 
and then they'^WSuLd have had double reason 
for availing themselves of the same wicked means of 
concealing the consequences. 

1 Hoc est igitur delictum^ quod gentiles nostra noverunt, quod suh conscientm 
injustorum sumus, etc . — Ad Uxorem 5, p. 689, ed. OdUer. 

2 Tektull. ad Uxorem^ 11. 3. Otphtan, De Lapsis^ p. 123, ed. Brem. la 
Ms estimation, jungere cum infidelibus vinculum matrimonii is prostituere 
gentihbus membra Christi. 

^ Ibid. c. 8, p 695. 
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We must not forget that Rome is the scene of action, 
that the time is the period of Caracalla and Elagabalus, 
— that Rome of which Juvenal could say^ — 

“ Et jacet aurato vix ulla pnerpera lecto,” 

— where Seneca could esteem it as a special virtue in 
his mother Helvia, that she had not, like others, pre- 
vented the hopes of maternity.* In that time of peace 
the number of Christians had rapidly increased, and 
the Church of the great capital of the world, the Cloaca 
of the nations, which already numbered there so many 
thousands of members, could not hope that the pre- 
vailing corruptiop would not press in through her 
boundaries, — that her children would all remain un- 
scathed by the pestilential atmosphere of vice. In a 
city in which women had to be forbidden by a special 
law from fighting like the gladiators in the arena ; in 
which a memorial with the names of three thousand 
guilty persons was presented to the Emperor Severus 
with regard to his law against adultery ; in which the 
favourite of this Emperor, Plautianus, secretly caused 
a hundred persons of good family, and among them 
even such as were already fathers, to be made eunuchs, 
that they might attend his daughter on her marriage 
with CaracaUa,® — ^in such a city there must have been 
Christian women also, who through numberless chan- 
nels, and in very various ways, came in contact with 
the corruption which surrounded them, and fell victims 
to it. Hippolytus himself mentions Marcia, the con- 
cubine of the Emperor Commodus, who was a zealous 
Christian,* and to whose influence the Christians chiefly 
owed the peace which they enjoyed under Conamodus. 

' t Sat VI. 593. Sim ea^eae Ovw, Niiz, 23: JRaraqite in iocasBoest, gtuB 
velit esse parens. 

^ Cons, ad Helviam, c. 16 : Nee intra viscera tm conceptas ^es Uberorum 
elisistL 

« Dio Cass. LXXV. p. 1267^ Beimar. 

^ He calk ber the K^ifAfiobovy p. 287. In the Apostolical 
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In all probability sbe was in the communion of the 
Church, and was admitted to the sacraments ; other- 
wise she would hardly have asked Bishop Victor for a 
list of the confessors banished to Sardinia, and have 
brought about their release. Therefore Victor no 
doubt regarded her relation to Commodus as one of 
marriage — as an inaequale conjvgium, as concubinage was 
afterwards called in Boman law.^ And indeed Com- 
modus had divorced the Empress Crispina for adultery 
as early as the year 183, and had afterwards caused 
her to be executed ; and although on account of her 
low birth he could not formally marry Marcia, yet he 
treated her quite as his wife, — so much so that he ap- 
pears to have had no other wife besides her, and to have 
^ven her all the honours of an Empress, only that fire 
was not carried before her.® In the end, however, in 
order to save her own life and that of many others 
from the frenzied tyrant, she also was compelled to 
take part in the conspiracy which determined his 
assassination. Here we have a telling instance of the 
complications in which the Church was involved with 
regard to prevalent customs. 

Callistus, therefore, might simply reply thus to the 
accusations of his adversary : If the thing is right and 
just in itself, it may not be discarded on account of 
the abuses connected with it in individual cases. Just 
as no man could make it a charge against a Bishop, 
that women whom he had admitted to baptism had 
become renegades again from fear or through being 
led astray, so can no blame fall upon me, because my 
purpose of giving a moral status by means of the 

ConsdtuHons, VUL 82, p. 418, we read : Tia30\.euc.i rtnog SotJxii, 

[tor^ vpaeiSs^^ia’ d te kxI irpi; £K\avs AtAyxhu, dxropaKKiafa. 

Accordingly ilte Boioaii Ghorch had good gFound for allowing Maida the 
right coammmoix : that she was unchaste in her life is not laid to her 
charge on any sidle. 

1 0. 6, t 27, 1. 8. 


* Heeodxust, p. 486, ed. Frcf. 1690. 
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Christian, marriage-tie to women exposed to tempta- 
tions, to crime, and to paganism, has here and there, 
owing to the fault of these women, been frustrated and 
turned to evil. On the contrary, I might, nay, was 
bound to presume that Christian women, whom we 
had at any rate supposed to have courage to confess 
their faith before the heathen world, would also have 
possessed moral strength and self-denial enough to 
confess themselves as wives and mothers before this 
world, and openly avow their marriage with a fcllow- 
Christian of humble birth. 


vn. SEVENTH CHAEGE J COTINTBNAHCING SECOND 
BAPTISM. 

Finally, Hippolytus lays this also to the charge of 
Callistus, and still more to that of the Church in 
communion with him, that under him second baptisms 
first began to be granted. In the case of the other 
accusations which he makes against his adversary, he 
represents him as the immediate actor or teacher ; 
here, however, and in the censure respecting the or- 
dination of persons twice married, he merely states 
that it took place under Callistus, i.e. in his time, in 
Churches which acknowledged him, and with his tacit 
consent. It is manifest that he here alludes to the 
TC-baptizmg of converted heretics ; but it is also mani- 
fest that this repetition of baptism took place not in 
Rome, but elsewhere. In Rome itself this of courae 
could only have taken place by order of the Pope, or 
by his express permission, if not by his ovm hand. 
And seeing that Stephen thirty years later appeals so 
decidedly to the tradition of 1^ Church, and declares 
this re-baptiziag of heretics to be an innovation ; seeing 
also that Cyprian and his party never deny or call in 
question the constant tradition of the Roman Church, 
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no uncertainty whatever can exist as to the fact that 
this practice did not prevail in the Roman Church 
under Gallistus any more than at any other time. 
It is true that, immediately after mentioning this 
“ audacity ” of baptizing a second time, — an audacity 
never heard of till now, — Hippolytus says: “These 
tbinga this most wonderful Gallistus has introduced, 
and his school still continue to maintain his customs 
and his tradition ; ” stni this refers merely to those 
ordinances which Gallistus himself made. 

Thus there are two interesting historical facts which 
Hippolytus here discloses to us : first, that he himself, 
and those who were on his side and were in com- 
munion with him, recognised the validity of baptism 
performed by heretics ; secondly, that the practice of 
re-baptizing persons who had been baptized by heretics 
began first at this time (in the years 218-222) to be 
introduced as an innovation in certain parts of the 
Church. Hereby we obtain a more exact date also for 
the African Synod of seventy Bishops, at which Agrip- 
pinus of Carthage got the re-baptizing of converted 
heretics passed.^ It was not held so early as 197, as 
Morcelli thought; nor yet in 215, as Walch would have 
it; but in the years immediately following, yet before 
222. And when S. Augustine says that the ancient 
apostolic discipline was falsified first under Agrip- 
pinus;* when Vincentius declares that he was the 
first among aU mankind to introduce re-baptism, 
against the rule of the universal Church, against the 
view of all other Bishops, against the custom and 
ordinances of their forefathers,® we thus obtain a con- 
firmation of this charge. It is true that Tertullian 
before this, in his book On Baptism, written when he 
was still a Catholic, and therefore before 218, and 

* Cypkiahi Ep. 71. S De BapUmo, II. 7. 

’ Comnmitor. c. 9, p. 114, ed. Elupfd. 
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earlier in a Greek treatise, had denied that heretics 
have power to confer valid baptism;^ but here, to he 
exact, he means only those who did not baptize in the 
Church’s way, who had a different God and Christ, i.e. 
in particular certain Gnostic sects. At the same time 
he puts forth general principles, from which the worth- 
lessness of every kind of baptism performed outside 
the communion of the Church might be deduced ; and 
it may well have been his influence and his treatise 
which helped to bring about the decision of the Synod 
xmder Agrippinus, although at the time of the Synod 
he was already a Montanist. 

In the East it was apparently the Synod at Synnada 
in Phrygia, mentioned by the Alexandrian Dionysius, 
which, at the same time that Agrippinus held his 
Council, first decided to re-baptize heretics ; and Ter- 
tuUian no doubt wrote his treatise on this question in 
Greek, in order that it might be taken into considera- 
tion by the Orientals then disputing and debating on 
the point. PikmiIjIan does not mention this Synod ; 
it must have been held before his time, and the fame 
of it had no doubt already died away in his neighbour- 
hood. But when he declares that even before the 
Council of Iconium heretical baptism was treated in 
those provinces as null and void, this was doubtless 
the very practice which the Synod at Syonada had 
established The Synod of Iconium, which ordered 
the repetition of baptism performed by heretics for the 
proviuces of Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, must have been held some- 
what later than the African one, for Firmilian, who 
did not die till 269, took part in it as a Bishop. It 

^ I>e Bapt. 15. Tdeoque nec baptismus unns, quia non idem ; quern cum 
rite non habent, sine dubio non babent. pBut TertulUaix does not state 
tbat it was the Church’s custom to re-baptize. He rather implies that 
it was not, saying that the question of heretical baptism requires recon- 
aideratLon.3 

M 
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may tlierefore have been held about 231, as Ceillier 
also supposes, not long after the Synod at SjTinada, 
mentioned by Dionysius. 

The late Db. Von Debt, in his investigations re- 
specting TheApostoKcal Constitutions and Canons 261), 
has taken up again the position already advanced by 
Latjnot,* that the most ancient tradition of the Church 
is favourable to the theory and practice of Cyprian. 
Accordingly he reckons the forty-sixth and forty- 
seventh Canons among those which stood next to the 
veritable Apostolical Canons, and even maintains: 
“ This (that there is no baptism outside the Church) 
was the opinion from the beginning ; and hence we 
find the principle of the Canons before us, along with 
the reasons alleged, repeated in order hy aU ancient 
ecclesiastical wriWsl' This is a manifest exaggeration. 
Of known names in the first three centuries, Drey can 
mention only Clement of Alexandria besides those 
involved in the dispute ; and the expression of this 
Father, that heretical baptism is not the proper and 
true water,* is too indefinite to tell with certainty for 
one side or the other. The Apostxilical Canons and the 
Consfitutims are here to be accounted only as one 
voice, and are based apparently upon the decisions of 
the Synods of Sjnnada and Iconium.® Diontsitts of 
Alexandria no doubt held the baptism of several here- 
tical sects to be invalid, but not of all ; and Jerome’s 
statement respecting his view must be taken with 
limitations, for we know from Basil that he allowed 

^ III EpistoL p. 581. 

® To fo etipettitcv ovic xtti vdtap 

Strom, L sec. 19, p. 875. [Clement does not say that this ** foreign bap- 
lasm ” ^as renewed.] 

* PBidmp Hefele agrees with Dr. DoUinger agaiiMt l)rey, that the 46th and 
47th Apostolical Canons cannot be considered yery ancient. This opinion 
had before been enunciated by Peter de Marca, who argued 'justly, that it 
this Canon had been in existence at the period of the discussion upon bap- 
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the baptism of the Papuzians or Montanists to count 
as valid, although this was afterwards rejected by the 
first Synod at Constantinople. S. Athanasius only 
once calls the validity of Arian baptism in question. 
CthiIj speaks quite generally, hut appears to have had 
in his mind only the heretics existing at that time in 
the Church of Jerusalem, especially the Manicheans. 
Optatus would make a great difference on this point 
between heretics and schismatics ; and Basil finally 
wavered on the question — at any rate would not go so 
far as his predecessor Firmilian ; declared the baptism 
of those sects which held erroneous doctrines about 
God as null and void ; but was of opinion that the bap- 
tism of many heretics — as the Enkratites — ^might, with 
a view to the advantage of the Church, be treated as 
valid.^ Such is the state of the case with the autho- 
rities quoted by Drey, and he might no doubt have 
Mded others, as Asteeius of Amasea and Ambeose 
himself. But we see that the view which he desig- 
nates as that of the Apostles and of the Church, that 
outside the Church there was neither baptism nor any 
other sacrament, was at no time generally diffused or 
prevalent in the Church. If we except Cyprian and 
Firmilian, none of the Fathers appealed to this principle; 
most of them have pronounced and acted against it. 
The Synods of Nicaea and Constantinople (325 and 381) 
made a distinction between heresies ; and as, through 
the wide diffusion of Arianism, the question became a 
practical and a burning one, and innumerable persons 

tism administered by heretics, that is, about the year 255, S. Cyprian and 
Firmilian would not have failed to quote it.” Note on the 46th Apostohcal 
Canon, History of the ChtisOan Councils, voL i. p. 477, English trunca- 
tion, 2d ed. Hefele also agrees that this charge against Callistus respect- 
|ing re-baptism almost undoubtedly refers to Bishop Agrippinus and his 
‘ Synod at Carthage, and that this Synod is therefore to be placed between 
21b and 222. Ihid. p. 87.] 

^ ^ Basilii Ep. can, ad Amphloch,, Opp, ed. Paris 1839, III. 390, 
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•would have had to be re-baptized had men acted on 
Drey’s principle, they recognised in the whole East also 
the necessity of allowing Arian baptism to stand. 

STJMMABY. 

Now that we have looked more closely into the 
grounds for the charges which Hippolytus makes, partly 
against Callistus personally, partly against the Churches 
in communion -with him, let us ask ourselves. What, 
after aU, actually remains as well-grounded complaint 
in this ecclesiastical philippic ? 

We have the description of another Bishop of a great 
metropolis, who (just like Callistus) was accused simul- 
taneously of heretical doctrine, of worldly and corrupt 
conduct, and of intentional disturbance of Church- 
discipline. This was Paul, Bishop of Antioch, who 
lived forty-five years later than Callistus. The makers 
of the charge are the assembled Bishops of the Eastj 
and their letter is addressed to Dionysius, Bishop of 
Rome, and Maximus, Bishop of Alexandria. It is in- 
structive to compare these two descriptions with one 
another. In the one case all is concrete, palpable, 
clear matter of fact ; the whole conduct of Paul, the 
condition of the Church of Antioch under his tyranny 
and ill-treatment, is made perfectly intelligible. In the 
other, on the contrary, in the description which Hip- 
polytus draws of the administration of the Bishop of 
Rome, the greater part swims before us in misty 
sketches : instead of definite facts we have sometimes 
only sharp words; and the clearest thing m the dia- 
tribe is the effort of the "writer to let the reader suspect 
the very worst possible, "without saying what is posi- 
tively untrue. In Antioch we see a tnan who, through bip 
ill-gotten wealth, through the favour of Queen Zenobia 
and the influence of his temporal office, oppresses the 
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Church of which he is Bishop, and tyrannizes over clergy 
and people, so that no one dares to oppose him ; he 
takes good-looking women about with him, has son^ 
in his praise sung in the Church, surrounds himself 
with a body-guard, etc. etc. Only after contemplating 
this picture does it occur to us that Hippolytus, on 
the contrary, can produce really nothing against the 
personal character of Callistus, Had he known any 
offence of his, any stain on the life of Callistus since 
his promotion, it is quite dear ^uit he vmM not have 
spared him the men£on of it. But nothing of the kind 
occurs. His complaints are confined to this, that 
through bad Church-discipline and unseemly conces- 
sions, Callistus had been the first to lighten the yoke 
of Christ for men, and allowed them to gratify their 
passions. But that he set them an example, that he 
indulged in rh. -n-phs ra? ^Soyas — ^the pleasures of sense — 
the description does not contain a single hint. Whale 
the Oriental Bishops charge Paulus with all particu- 
larity and detail of facts (which must have been 
notorious), that through avarice, robbery, pride, un- 
chastity, and intemperance, he had been guilty of 
almost every deadly sin, — ^Hippolytus cannot lay a 
single personal sin to the charge of his opponent. We 
see, further, that the Church of Antioch only bore with 
the administration of their unworthy Bishop because it 
had been robbed of its freedom and suffered violence ; 
so that even the great Synod of Oriental Bishops was 
.unable to dispossess him, and was, obliged to appeal 
to the arm of the heathen Emperor. But in the 
case of Callistus all this was quite different. He 
had no other support than the fidelity of his clergy 
and his congregation; and Hippolytus himself is 
obliged 'to admit that, in spite of the unauthorized 
innovations of which he is said to have been guilty, 
even well-meaning persons, because they saw in his 
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communion the Catholic Church, went over to his 
side.^ 

Had Callistus, as Hippolytus represents, been a 
hypocrite and an eye-server of the Bishop, and that, 
too, of a selfish and avaricious Bishop, it would be quite 
inconceivable that, after the death of this Bishop, a free 
election— that is, the goodwill of the people, the favour 
and respect of the Presbytery— would have raised him 
to the episcopal see. What means could he have put 
in motion? Bribery? He was poor, and the number 
of those to be bribed would in any case have been far 
too great. The influence of powerful supporters? 
Those in power were at that time heathen, and, had 
{here hem anything of that Und, Hippolytus woidd not have 
hem sdent about it The votes were given neither by few 
nor in secret, but by many and openly. But never- 
theless Hippolytus has so described Callistus ; and Hip- 
polytus was a pious, and therefore no doubt also a 
truth-loving man. ■ Yes, he has told what was reported 
to him ; and when party spirit works together with 
personal bitterness, as here, then credulity, even in 
the case of pious men, will very soon master love of 
truth.* 

* Tiitss pofAt^oitTss £v 7rp»rTstpj — ^he manifestly distinguishes these from the 
ooc^oi who joined themsdves to the school of Ihe party of Callistus, p. 291. 

® [Dr. Salmon’s remark may be quoted as very much in point here ; 
“Men incapable of asserting anything they do not belieye to be true, 
still differ widely from each other as to the amount of evidence which 
will induce them to make an assertion, and themselves believe it firmly. 
Hippolytus strikes me as one of those arbitrary and self-confident men who 
have unbounded faith in their own theories, and the confidence of those 
assertions is quite disproportionate to the evidence they can produce for 
them.” Hermathena, 1878, p. 109.] 
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CONTROVEEST BETWEEN HIPPOLTTUS AND CALLISTUS 
RESPECTING THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRENITT. 

I. SABEIiTJANISM. 

The heresy afterwards called Sa-r et.dtan or Patei- 
PASSIAN, arose' at the end of the second century in 
Asia Minor, was from thence transplanted to Rome, 
and there, at the beginning of the third century, gradu- 
ally developed through the discussions and controversies 
which it excited among the Christians in Rome. The 
originator of the doctrine was Hoeths of Smyrna, 
whose active life must be placed probably in the last 
years of the second century.^ A disciple of Noetus, 
Epigonus, brought his doctrines (stUl in the time of 
Victor, as it appears) to Rome. But seeing that Ter- 
tuUian, who had good information, says that Praxeas 
was the first to bring this doctrine from Asia to Rome ; 
and another witness,® equally contemporaneous and 
hving in Rome, agrees on this point with the African, 


^ After the definite statement of BIppolytus, the date given by Epi- 
phanius must of conise be given up as altogether incoirect — viz. that Noetus 
had come forward as a teacher about 130 years before (Hmres, 57, 1) ; as 
he wrote in the year 376, this would tahe us back only to 246. 

2 The author of the LibeHlus adversus Jtasreses^ in TertuUian’s treadse De 
PrsBScriptioTie. That he lived in Borne, I conclude from the fact that, be- 
sides well-known persons mentioned by all writers on heresy, he mentions 
only such as first appeared in Borne — ^as C^o, Tatian, Blastus, and one 
mentioned by no one else, Victorinas, who was idso a Patripassian. pt 
has been supposed by some that for Victorinas we should read Victor ; 
others propose Zephyrinus.] 
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in that he too designates Praxeas the introducer of the 
doctrine, — ^Praxeas must either have been working in 
Rome before Epigonus or contemporaneously with him ; 
and Hippolytus has omitted to mention him, possibly 
because before his own arrival Epigonus had again left 
Rome and gone to Carthage ; moreover, had there re- 
canted. This recantation and the departure of Praxeas 
had no perceptible effect at Rome. Cleombites, the 
disciple of Epigonus, stood, in the time of Bishop 
Zephyrinus (202-218), at the head of the Patripassian 
party. Of him Hippoljtus says, that he also violated 
Church-discipline in his mode of life — i.e.^ no doubt, 
that he had sanctioned Pagan licence, or at any rate 
such as the more strict Christians disapproved. 

SABEiiUirs joined himself to Cleomenes, and became 
his successor as head of the sect in Rome. Hippolytus 
states respecting him that for some time he wavered 
(probably in the last days of Zephyrinus) ; that he had 
taken the representations which Hippolytus made to 
him on accomt of his views in no unfriendly spirit, but 
had nevertheless ended in deciding for the doctrine of 
Cleomenes. For this Callistus is declared to have been 
to blame, for BQppolytus delights in representing him 
as the originator of all mischief. It would have been 
possible for him to have led SabeUius back to the "path 
of the true faith, had he but made common cause with 


^ TertoUian says that this occurred before his own secession to Montanism, 
and therefore before the year 201. [Hagemann would account for the 
silence of Hippolytus respecting Praxeas by identifying him with Callistus, 
supposing Praxeas to be a nickname. !l^bertson mentions this strange 
theory without disapprobation. History of the Christian Churchy I. 121, 
2d ed. A more reasonable explanation of Hippolytus’ silence is that 
Praxeas had very little success in Home, or that the erroneous character of 
his teaching was not detected while he remained there. (Newman, The 
Arians of thA Fourth Century^ p. 120, 3d ed.) This last hypothesis, how- 
ever, seems to be contradicted by TertuUian (adv. Fraxeam^ i.), where he 
appears unwillingly to admit that the Bishop of Borne had actually ex- 
tracted a recantation from Praxeas.] 
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Hippoljrtus, upheld his form of doctrine to Sabellius as 
the perfectJy adequate expression of the Church’s truth, 
and confirmed it mth the weight of his authority. He 
is here speaking of the time when Cahistus was not 
more than a Deacon or Priest in the Church of Rome ; 
and certainly herein lies remarkable testimony, in- 
voluntaiily given by an embittered adversary, to the 
intellectual importance of the man, in the statement 
that his authority was so great, his word in matters of 
dogma so weighty, that it would have been possible for 
him to have converted ihe leader of a long-standing 
heresy. But Callistus is said to have estranged Sahel- 
lius from the truth, by pretending to cherish a view 
not very far removed from the doctrine of Cleomenes. 
This means that from the course of events we are to 
understand as follows : Callistus agreed with Cleo- 
menes in finding fault with the teaching of Hippolytus, 
although for different reasons. But Hippolytus, who 
knew but one alternative, — either my doctrine or that 
of Noetus, — ^after his usual fashion, mates use of an 
expression which the reader can make to mean more 
or less as he likes. Callistus is declared to have said 
to Sabellius that he agrees with Cleomenes, — ^whether 
in respect to the whole doctrine of the Trinity, or only 
in the single point of rejecting the views of Hippolytus, 
the reader is left to conjecture. Meanwhile it is quite 
manifest,, from the course of events and firom the de- 
scription of Callistus’ doctrine, as Hippolytus himself 
gives it, that the first cannot have been the meaning 
of Callistus. 

The few notices foimd here constitute all the posi- 
tive knowledge we have respecting the personality of 
Sabellius, and the usual statements must now be cor- 
rected. He was a Libyan of Pentapolis. Now, seeing 
that the first mention of the Sabellian controversies 
known hitherto falls within the year 257, and that it 
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was Dionysius of Antioch, who was called upon by 
deputies and lettera from both parties in Cyrenaica to 
declare himself on the question, some have assigned 
the appearance of Sabellius himself to this late date.^ 
There is, however, no reason for so doing. Neither 
Dionysius nor Eusebius, who quotes the passage of his 
letter, mentions Sabellius himself; even Athanasius® 
only says that certain Bishops in the Pentapolis held 
Sabellian opinions at the time of Dionysius. This, 
therefore, was a movement which in all probability 
did not arise until after the death of Sabellius. 

We can now see, further, that Hippolytus was the 
only source from which even in antiquity men’s know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Noetus was derived : for 
Theodoret® copied his account, with but slight altera- 
tion of expression, from the tenth book of the PhUoso- 
phumena, and it has long since been remarked that 
Epiphanius derived his from the little treatise of Hip- 
polytus against Noetus. Theodoret, however, through 
having only the synopsis in the tenth book before him, 
has allowed himself to be misled by the ambiguity of 
expression* which is found there into the erroneous 
statement that Bpigonus was the author of this heresy, 
and Noetus only a later reviver of it. Hence even S. 


* Kuetz, HandbttcJi der KircTtengescMcTite, 1853, 1. 281, combines the new 
discoveries from Hippolytus with the account Intherto given, and says : 
“ Thirty years later (th^ his appearance in Borne) we find him as a Pres- 
byter at Ptolemais, again with an independent system,” etc. Now it would 
certainly be very astonishing if a Roman heretic, excommunicated about 
218, appeared thdriy (or really forty) years later as a Presbyter in a distant 
part of Africa, and still holding fast to his errors. The whole, however, is 
an invention on the part of Herr Kurtz. That Sabdlius was a Presbyter 
at Ptolemais is stated by no ancient author ; and so resort must be had to 
■ftie author or copier of so many gross blunders, Gregory Abulfaradsch. 
The statement of Zonaras in the twelfth century, that Sabellius was 
Bishop of Ptolemais, is utterly worthless. 

* Be smt&dia Dionysii, 0pp. ed. Bened. 1. 246. 

» HasreLfab. III. 3, 0pp. ed. Noesselt, IV. 342. 

^ 'EiffiflYi(reeTihr~»lp&nif 15 ^"Brnyotfov wo? g/? TSXsofcijfitiv 'SLap^aataAVy p. 829. 
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Augustine could tell nothing more definite about Noetus 
and the Noetians, not even whether the doctrine of 
Sabellius differed from that of Noetus, and if so, how ; 
and merely remarks that the names of Praxeans and 
Sahellians were common enough, hut it was not often 
that any one knew anything of Noetians.^ 

That Hippolytus considered the teaching of Sabellius 
as essentially identical with that of Foetus, is clear. 
Had he known any considerable difference between 
the two, he would certainly have completed his eniunera- 
tion of aU the heresies known to him by a more exact 
account of the peculiarities of SaheUius’ teaching, — all 
the more so because he had a perfectly accurate Iniow- 
ledge of his views through personal intercourse and 
manifold investigations. Instead of which he expressly 
describes the theory of Noetus, Cleomenes, and Sahel- 
lius as similar. Callistus, he says, strengthened the 
heresy of Cleomenes; he endeavoured to win both 
parties to himself by crafty words, he spoke to the 
orthodox now in the sense of the true doctrine, and 
then in that of Sabellius, — and Sabellius himself was 
through him confirmed in the dogma of Cleomenes. 
Now, this certainly sounds somewhat astonishing: 
Csdlistus expounds the dogma of Sabellius to the 
orthodox, and praises the teaching of Cleomenes to 
Sabellius. Yet the idea manifestly is, that Sabellius, 
Cleomenes, and Noetus in essential points held similar 
doctrine. Purther on (290) we read again that Cal- 
listus, after having excommunicated Sabellius as a 
teacher of false doctrine, fell sometimes into the error 
of Sabellius, sometimes into that of Theodotus ; and 
finally, in the synopsis we have the same statement 
repeated, merely with the variation that Noetus is 
named instead of Sabellius. 

There existed then in Rome a special school or sect 

^ De Hseres, 41. 
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of Patripassians, wMcli had a succession of teachers,^ 
and which doubtless maintained itself there long after 
this time, for Epiphanius says that Sabellians were 
spread in tolerably large numbers in Mesopotamia and 
in Rome.* The system of the school was as follows : 
The one supreme God is originally, or in so far as He 
is called Father, invisible, passionless, immortal, un- 
create ; but on the other side, as Son, by His own 
Tvill and free self-limitation. He became man — ^was bom 
of the Tirgin, suffered and died, — and accordingly is 
called Son only for a certain time, and only in reference 
to that which He experienced upon earth. The Son, 
or Christ, is therefore the Father veiled in the flesh, 
and we must certainly say that it was the Father 
Himself who became man and suffered. 

Hippolytus, Theodoret, and Epiphanius call this the 
teaching of Noetus. Respecting that of SabeUius, the 
oldest and most important witness, the Roman Diony- 
sius (who had known either SabeUius himself or his 
associates and disciples in Rome), affirms that he blas- 
phemously declared the Son Himself to be the Father, 
and vice versd;^ and the contemporaneous Hovatian, 
that he said Christ was the Father.* That was Noetus’ 
idea; and as more exact statements respecting the 
SabeUian system are found first in the Fathers of the 
fourth century, especiaUy in Athanasius, it is now no 
longer possible to define exactly what SabeUius him- 
sel^ or other later Monarchists, contributed to the 
farther development of this view. 

The most important point in which SabeUianism (as 
it is always described in later times) differs from the 
teaching of Noetus, or from the notice which Hippoly- 

Alpsrtu la; larj roif liofttinaacif, sayS BIppolytas, p. 329 ; 

and, p. 283, he calls them rove lonrovg Nottriv tixTUjgme eclpivtag 

wpoararetg, 

^ ’Eflrl ra /wijBu rsjff Hasires. 62, p. 613, ed. Paris. 

^ Id Kouth, ItBhguisR sacrss, III. 180, * JDe Trinit, c. 12. 
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tus gives of it, is the placing of the Holy Spirit, and 
therewith the more definite setting forth of a T rini ty^ 
not in the divine essence, hut in G-od’s relations to 
the world and to mankind. It is a Supreme Bemg, 
manifesting Itself in time, not in three Persons, hut 
merely in certain prosopa or forms, which in Itself, 
silent and at rest, comes forth fix)m this rest and silence 
in successive characters as the Monad developed into 
the Trinity, and reveals Itself and works as Son and 
Holy Spirit. With Sahellius the Monad is also the 
Father, This is not a form distinct fixjm the absolute 
Unity, separate in revelation or in activity,^ hut God 
in one Person, to Whom the Logos and the Holy Spirit 
are related merely as a man’s thought and wisdom are 
related to his spirit.® In that the Logos, i.e. the Father, 
considered according to His intellectual activity, or the 
speaking Monad, appeared as man upon the earth, He 
became the Son ; hut, as a beam emitted from the sm 

^ That this was not the theory of Sahellius, as Schleiermacher and Baur 
suppose, is seen from the passage Athanas. c. Avian, IV. 25 : *0 •Trarip o 
otvrog (Ah hri’ 7r\otrvifer»t el$ viojf x.ul wsufA», Also GreOOE. Nyss. contra 
Ar. et Sdbell , in the great collection of Majo vm., II. p 1 : The SabeUiaos 
would abolish the Hypostasis of the Son, »vrh Be rov vetreptA Si/ret ^vah 

ouofActffitf •yepettpovrtA ofoftspoi, vto^xropot vpotrotyopsvovfrtv*^ AmmOHIUS con- 
firms this {eaten, ad Joh. ed. Gorder. p 14) ; ov yap viovaroptau ^ IxKKnffia 
xetdd (Av$^va» 6 Aij^vg gTws. Agshi, in the passage c. Avian, 4, 25, 
0pp. 1, 626, Athanasius understands SabeUius to mean that the Father was 
nothing else than the Monad : E/ ro/Wy i fcopag ^JieenrvudsttFa^, ysyove rpidg, 
i Ss f&opdg lariP 6 Tcar^p^ rptdg TPctr^p vUg, ayiou •jrvsvfc»y ».r.A. Then he 
says : If the Monad were held to be anything else than the Father, then 
one could not speak of an extension of the Monad ; but one must say that 
the Monad is the efficient cause of the Three — ^Father, Son, and Spirit ; so 
that we should have to distinguish four, — first the Monad, then the Fatiier, 
etc.” Had SabeUius reaUy distinguished the Father from the Monad, one 
must suppose that he had essentially modified the teaching of Hoetus. As, 
however, this is not the case, we can recognise in what is called Sabellianism 
only a more caref uUy thought-out exposition of the Hoetian theory. [This 
passage, in which S. Athanasius is commonly supposed, as by Dr. DoUinger, 
to attribute these opinions to Sab^us, is referred by others to Mar- 
ceUus of Ancyra.] 

* Thus in the treatise c. Sabelhi Gregales in Athanasii 0pp. II. 37 seqq. 
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(the Father), at the appointed time He returned to the 
same again, so that the Sonshipis for the Divinity only 
a transient moment, entered upon for the appointed 
end of the redemption, and again extinguished after 
that purpose was accomplished. Accordingly, ancient 
writers say that when, according to Sabellius, the 
Father becomes the Son, He ceases to be the Father ; 
and when He again becomes the Father, He has ceased 
to be the Son.^ Hence, then, also their constant decla- 
ration, that with the Sabellians it was the Father Him- 
self who became man, and was subject to suffering.® 
Isoetus, moreover, had taught that so long as the 
Father was not yet bom, He was rightly called Father; 
but that when it pleased Him to submit to birth, then 
He became His own Son.® As, however, the faithful, 
in order to the perfecting of their salvation and heal- 
ing, had still need of those further gifts which Scripture 
and the Church call the ^fts of the Holy Spirit, yet 
a third Theophany was added to that of the Son, viz. 
that of the Holy Spirit, which likewise is something 
transitory, and in which the expansion of the Monad 
into the Triad is completed. 

When, then, the SabeUians, in spite of the name of 
Patripassians, which they commonly bore in the West, 
nevertheless maintained that they did not mean to 
affirm that it was the Father who suffered, — this could 
only mean, either that God (in so far as He suffered in 
and through the Man Jesus) wills to be called not the 
Father, but the Son ; or, that no real Incarnation, no 
personal, indissoluble union of the Godhead with the 
Manhood, took place in Christ. God, or the Father, 
merely manifested Himself, and worked in and through 
Christ, and therefore the suffering touched only the 
Man. In a word, — only by denying the Licamation, 

^ Eugenh Leg. ad S. Athan. in Montfaucon, CoU. nov. 11. 2. 

® Atbanas. De Synodis 7, 0pp. I. 740. * Pkthsophumena, p. 283. 
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as Paul of Samosata or Pliotinus did, could the Sabel- 
lians rebut the charge of Patripassiauism.^ 


n. THE TEINIXABIAN DOCTEDIE OF mPPOIiXTUS. 

Hippolytus proclaims himself the most uncompromis- 
ing opponent of the Noetians and of SabeUius. Re- 
peatedly and complacently he calls attention to the 
fact that it was he who in Rome again and again spoke 
against them, and compelled them, even against their 
will (although it must be owned only for a transitory 
moment), to acknowledge the truth. But his own 
theology gave offence to the Roman Christians in the 
opposite direction, and drew on him the charge of 
Ditheism. We proceed, therefore, to a description of 
his doctrine, for which the work before us, as well as 
the treatise against Noetus, may serve as an original 
authority. For the dogmatic agreement between the 
two is so remarkable, that it affords a new proof that 
Hippolytus is the author of the Phihsophumena. 

God, the one and only God, was originally alone, 
and had nothing contemporaneous with Himself. All 
existed (potentially) in Him, and He Himself was alL 
From the first He contained the Logos in Himself, as 
His still unsotmding Voice, His not yet spoken Word, 
and together with Him the (yet unexpressed) idea of 
the universe which dwelt in Him.® This Logos, the 

. ^ [Paul of Samosata in his views was to a certain extent the oppoate 

of SabeUius. The latter practicaUy identified the Father and the Son ; Paul 
drew far too broad a distinction between them. “ He began, like SabeUius, 
by not distinguishing the Divine Persons, -“Hregarding the Logos as an im- 
personal attribute of God. In Jesus he saw only a man penetrated by the 
Logos, who, though miraculously bom of a virgin, was yet only a man, 
and not the God-man. ..... Thus, while on one side Paul approached 
Sabellianism, on the other he inclined towards the Subordinatianists of 
Alexandrian'^ Hefeuej ConciUengesch, I. ii. see. 9.] 

® rov ^retprog "hoyifrfAov, Philosoph. p. 334. 
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Intelligence, tlie Wisdom of God, without which He 
never was, went out from Him according to the counsels 
of God, i.e. when He willed and as He willed,^ in the 
times determined beforehand by Him, as His First- 
begotten. God begat Him as Prince and Lord of the 
creation that was to he, as His Fellow-Counsellor and 
Workmaster. In going forth from Him that begat 
Him, He had also already the ideas conceived in the 
Substance of the Father as His voice within HimselfJ 
and by means of it, and in fulfilment of the command 
of His Father, He now created the world in its unity.® 
The Logos is therefore a Power proceeding from the 
whole, hut the whole is the Father.® He — ^the Logos 
— ^is the Intelligence of the Father, and therefore His 
Substance whereas the world was created out of 
nothiag. Thus another God stood by the side of the 
fiirst, not as if there were two Gods, but as a ’ light 
from the Light, water from the Fountain, the beam 
from the Sun. He was the perfect, only - begotten 
Logos of the Father, but not yet perfect Son ; He be- 
came that first when He became man. Nevertheless, 
God already called Him the Son, because He was to 
be bom. 

In the second Hypostasis, therefore, — ^the Logos, — 
Hippolytus distinguishes three stages of development 
or periods. In the first He is still impersonal, still in 

^ *^Ot£ KuOas C. Noet. c. 10, p. 69, ed. Bouth. 

2 SAvr^ Tflsg- Iv VArpiK^ h»0Tnhlffoc,g thietg, oh» KsKsvovrog 

•xarpog yhiffdoti xoo/aov ro kxtx sir Aoyog d^ersTielro dphxMV W ORDSWOKTH 

here translates : “ The Father hade that the world should be created in its 
single species^ What that is intended to mean is not very dear. Hippolytus 
siinply says in Platonic language ; The Logos created the world according 
to the ideas conceived already in the Substance of the Father (before He 
came forth from the Father), and therefore according to a plurality, yet 
still as unity, or as a whole bound together and compounded into unity, 
a Mit, c. 11, p. 62. 

® A/1 xetl Qeogy cMet vvdpj^v 0gov. PhUosopTi. p. 336. 

^ Owrg y»p daatpxos o Aoyog vckhtiog vs v/og, xetirot riXsiog 

Aoyeg ay uovoysyig, C. NoeU C. 15, p. 69. 
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indistinguishable union with God, as the Divine Intel- 
ligence, potentially as the future personal Logos, and 
inherently as the holder of the Divine ideas, i.e. of the 
patterns, after vrhich the universe was to be created. 
Second moment : God now becomes Father, by an act 
of His Will operating upon BSs Being. That is to say, 
at a time willed by Himself He calls His own Intelli- 
gence, in the fulness of His inherent powers — i.e. of the 
ideal universe contained within HiTn — to a separate 
hypostatic esistence, places Him as another (ere/jos) 
over against Himself ; yet in such wise that the Logos 
is related to the Father only as a part which has 
acquired an existence of its own, or as the single Force, 
the creative Power to the undiminished whole, — ^as 
the beam to the Sun, from which it proceeded. The 
Logos having thus become hypostatic, in order to the 
manifestation of God in creation, then the third 
moment commences with the Incarnation, and it is 
here that He first completes Himself as the true and 
perfect Son ; so that it is also through the Incarnation 
that the idea of the Divine Fatherhood is first com- 
pletely realized. 

Hippolytus has repeatedly been charged with ascrib- 
ing no personality to the Holy Spirit;^ and indeed, 
those who have already derived this impression from 
his earlier known writings, wiU believe that they find a 
remarkable confirmation of this in the newly-discovered 
work; for here, in the statement of doctrine in the 
tenth book, the Holy Spirit is altogether ignored. We 
read merely of the Logos, the Creation, and the Incar- 
nation. Nevertheless, in the treatise against Noetus, 
Hippolytus distinguishes the Holy Spirit as a separate 
Divine hypostasis very clearly; thus in the words — 
“ By means of the incarnate Logos we recognise the 
Father, we believe in the Son, and we adore the Holy 

1 E.g, MsiEie, ixi his Lehre von der TrinxtdJt^ Hamb. 1844, 1. 88. 
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Ghost,” ^ The Father, he says again, has put all things 
under Christ, excepting H imself and the Holy Spirit; 
thus there are three. The passing over aU mention of 
the Holy Ghost in the dogmatic sketch at the dose of 
the work loses all its strangeness as soon as one con- 
siders that this is an exhortation addressed to the 
heathen of that time,® who must receive only the 
exoteric part of the Christian doctrine. The doctrine 
of the Logos was considered to belong to this part, on 
account of its connection with Hellenic, and especially 
with Platonic, philosophical theories. The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, on the other hand, of His oJQ&ce in the 
Church and His gifts, is something so specifically 
Christian, — ^intelligible only to those who are already 
believers, — ^that it was necessarily treated as esoteric, 
and reserved for those discourses which were intended 
for the narrower circle of hearers. Accordingly, Hip- 
polytus gave utterance on this subject in his treatise 
gainst NoetTis, which was intended for Christians 
only, but not in this exhortation, this Xoyo? tt/jos 
'’EXKnfvcK ; just as even in his account of the end and 
object of the Incarnation, he mentions only teaching, 
giving of commandments, and setting an example, but 
is silent about the.esoterically Christian doctrine of the 
Atonement. 

But, granting that Hippolytus is free from reproach 
on this side, on the other hand it is impossible not to 
admit that his doctrine of the Trinity in general, and 
of the Logos in particular, seems to be strongly tainted 
with the influences of Greek speculation, and that 
defective thought with him seriously affects the 
integrity and logical validity of the dogma. To those 

■* 0. 12, p, 64: ; ef. c. 8, p. 69. 

^ Hie statement begins ^th (p. 833) an address to ilie Greeks, 
Ohsldeans, Egyptiians, and Ibe whole race of mankind. Instead of 
L 54, we ought no doubt to read f/tuhn. 
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in. particular who at that time stood on the basis of 
the Church’s simple faith and confession, and who had 
not passed through the school of heathen philosophy, 
this conception of the mystery, this distortion of it by 
the admixture of Platonic ideas, must have presented 
much that was strange, and even offensive and objec- 
tionable. 

First, the Logos, as a Person distinct from the 
Father, existed, according to Hippolytus, undoubtedly 
before the beginning of time {vpwuwvioi), but not from 
all eternity (aiSto^) j the former, because He came out 
from the bosom of the Divine nature before the crea- 
tion, with which time first began; not the latter, 
because once He bad no hypostatic existence, because 
although in substance He existed from all eternity 
in God, yet only as the impersonsd Intelligence of 
God. 

Secondly, the relation of the Logos to the Father is 
that of strict subcardination j the Father commands, 
the Son hears and fififils ; the Father is the whole of 
the Godhead^ to which the Son is related merely as a 
Force. 

Thirdly, the Trinitarian relation is not original in the 
Divine nature, not founded in the very Being of God, 
but one that comes into existence through successive 
acts of the Divine WHi. That, according to the theory 
of Hippolytus, the procession or individualization of the 
Holy Spirit also as a Person, must be conceived as 
something not original, but coming to pass later, for a 
definite end and object, HippolytiK himself has, it is 
true, nowhere said exactly ; but from his doctrine of 
the generation of the Logos, there can be no doubt of 
it. That God set one of His attributes, His Intelligence 
and Wisdom, as a Person, as a Second beside Himself, 
has its explanation simply in the Divine Will. Hip- 
polytus does not even hesitate to say that, as God had 
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bestowed (personal) Divinity on the Logos, He could 
equally well, had He so willed it, have made man to be 
God.^ 

FourMy^ Hippolytus no doubt sets forth strongly 
that the Logos is God, and of the being of the Father, 
whereas the world was made out of nothing ; but the 
representation — so foreign to primitive Christian tradi- 
tion — that the Logos is the ipSiAffero^ row iravrof Xoyur/w^y 
and therefore the ic6<rfjbo<i the centre of the ideas 

of the universe, or the universe conceived ideally, con- 
joined with the other representation, according to 
which intelligence and wisdom in God are made to be 
the potential elements of the hypostasis of the Son, 
which must first be developed by a process of coming 
into being, and find its completion in the Incarnation, 
— all these particulars make the undeniable merit of 
Hippolytus, in holding fast the substantial equality of 
the Father and the Son, appear in a very dubious 
Hght. 

It is unmistakable that Hippolytus, directly or in- 
directly, has borrowed .the notions, and to some extent 
also the mode of expression, of Philo. With him also 
the Divine Logos is first of all the impersonal Divine 
Intelligence, the thinking power in God, but at the same 
time also the ideal archetype of the universe, the *o<r/to 9 
voTyroi; wherefore he calls it also the seat and compass 
of the Divine ideas,* Moreover, with Philo also the 
Logos is at once the Divine wisdom, and this again 
the world of ideas, after which the actual world was 

^ Ei y»p ®so» ^^iTiTjirs IBwawo’ rot? 7i6yov ro vetpuhsiyfcet. 

PMlosopTi. p. 336. 

2 Be Timndi opif. ed. Mangey, L 4. He also ca31s it the archetyp^ 
seal (r(p^«y/5^), the idea of ideas, i^.pp.4, 5. With the words 

of Hippolytus, that God begat the Logos as the £»h»$eroff rot? 
y^oyiiTfcos, oompare the following passage from Philo: oliih hspo» eUoi 
(r/ff)^ rw ifovrop iivett xoo’^ir, § ©got? Aoyop xwriMvotovprog' atthk ydp i 
povern voTii^mpop rt etnrip 5 6 rov dpjctrexropog Jicyfirfcegy t^p aitr^prAp v&Ktp 

TV Poirnj xri^up TimpowfAhov^ 
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formed, Now, immediately before the creation of the 
world, this Logos became personal, God begat Him as 
His first-bom Son, i.e. He separated His wisdom from 
His other attribiltes and powers, and made it an 
hypostasis.^ 

In Hippdytns, Philo’s doctrine of the Logos appears 
in some points no doubt in a better form. He sets 
forth more distinctly that the Logos is of the being of 
God Himself; but the anomalies of the doctrine are 
not thereby removed, and in some respects are stiU 
more prominent in him than in Philo. It sounds 
strangely enough that Hippolytus should designate 
the primeval solitude of the Divine nature as never- 
theless a company, in which God exists, because He 
had with Him His attributes, — ^Intelligence, Wisdom, 
Power,® Will ; but it sounds not less paradoxical that 
the Logos, after having already before the Incarnation 
become a Person through the Divine Will, yet only 
through being bom of the Virgin and of the Holy 
Spirit, becomes the Son,® or (as he expresses it) brings 
a Son into being for God (the Father). Things like 
these, put forth in a commmaity such as the Roman 
was, could not fail to give very great offence. 

The Chittch at that time was wont to be very 
tolerant of the attempts made by Christians of philo- 
sophic culture to explain the mystery of the Trinity by 
the help of Platonic or Platonising q)eculations, or to 

^ De confus* ling, 1. 414 ; ToSroy [/e,h y»p ^pur^ururop vio» 6 rap oprap 
dphiihs varip^ op srspah ^paroyopop apopbeurs* And also AUegor, 11. i. 82 : 
iSv (ao^iMP rov 6&ov) MJtpetP •sparifrmp trtfbsp duFo rap kavrov Zvp»fcsap, 1^ 
is ^oTi^st recs (piJ\.ohovs Hence lie also calls Ms Logos rw 

irpsff^vrepop rap yip&rip ei>.ii0wap {JDe mipr. AJbr, I. 437), aaad God rviP rw 
vpsa-^vr^rov Aoyov muyip, 

^ Contra Noit, c. 10, p. 61 : Avros ptopos ^p ^ohug vp, ovr£ yxp uXoyoSy 
ovre ^o^osy ovrs a^vpaetoSy ovrt d^vXsvros iPy rrdpreb Tie v» Ip Avrog 

Ze Sp to vdp, 

* L,C. a 4, p. 52 : Ovrag pcvariptop otxopopbtecg lx •^ptvfAarog dyiov r^p ovrog 
0 Aoyos 3bed napUpov tp» viop <3>£^ unpyavAfoepos* 
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accommodate it to categories borrowed from them. 
If only the true Divinity of Christ, His Personality, and 
His becoming man were not called in question, people 
were not very strict about constructions of that kind. 
But the docfrine of Hippolytus partly went already 
beyond the limits of what might stiU be tolerated, 
partly was set forth by him (as we see from his own 
narrative) in dictatorial fashion as truth absolutely 
valid and necessary to be believed, all contradiction of 
it being stigmatized as heresy and blasphemy. And 
yet it was precisely his system which bore in it the 
germs of heresies that were developed later. 

The doctrine that G-od called the Logos into personal 
existence by a decree, by an act of His Will, became 
later on a main prop of Arianism, a welcome weapon 
in their hands. Of course the Trinitarian self-deter- 
mination of God must not Ije represented as a merely 
natural and necessary process. In God, in Whom is 
foxmd nothing passive, no mere material substratum. 
Who is all movement and pure en«:gy, we can con- 
ceive of no activity, not even when directed towards 
H i m self, in which the Will also does not share. The 
Eternal Generation of the Son is at once necessary, 
grounded in the Divine Nature itself; and therefore 
without beginning, and also at the same time an act of 
volition (volunlaria), i.e. the Divine Will is one of the 
factors in the act of begetting. Not without volition 
does the Divine Essence become the Father and beget 
the Son ; but this volition is not a single decree of 
God, — ^not something which must be first thought or 
determined, and then carried into effect ; but it is the 
first, essential, eternal movement of the Divine Will 
operating on itself, and the condition of all external, 
Le. of all creative acts. 

When, however, Hippolytus represents the bringing 
forth of the I^ogos as a free action of the Divine WUl, 
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this is certainly sometliing very different. Here we are 
told that €rod (who is conceiTed, so to speak, as a ready- 
made Personality), after having been for a long time 
alone, at last sent the Logos, which He had hitherto 
borne within Himself as one of BQs attributes, viz. 
His Intelligence, forth from Himself, endowed vsith a 
hypostatic existence, as another Being distinct from 
Himself. This, therefore, is not a necessary (because 
foimded in the very being of God), not an eternal 
event, although prior to all time, but an accidental 
one, inasmuch as God might have left the Logos in 
His original impersonal condition. Thus it would have 
been possible for the Son not to have come to any real 
hypostatic existence, or (in other words) for God to 
have remained without a Son. 

Hence it was that the Arians and Catholics con- 
tended so fiercely, the former for, the latter against the 
proposition, that the Father brought forth the Son by 
an act of His own free-wilL^ The Arians considered 
that they had won everything if this was conceded ; 
therefore, said they, it was with full freedom of Will 
that God, after taking counsel with Himself whether 
he should call the Son into existence, brought Him 
forth. This Counsel and Will preceded the creation of 
the Son ; so that He is not from all eternity, but has 
come into being; there was a time when He was not ; 
He is not God as the Father is. As Epiphanius 
narrates, it was one of their dialectical artifices to place 
before the Catholics this alternative: God produced 
His Son either of free-vrill or not of free-vrill; if you 

1 Thus Aeixts : Ss'Kif^eeri xmI v^irsantj ap. Theodoret, HzsL EccL i. 
4. And agaiii Eusebius of G^sarea: 7 Fpo»ip&rt» 

^Qv7iii6iU 0 r^g rov vxrpog ^uK^g stetl 'tvy»iAsag^ Demonst. iv. 3. 

According to Astbbius, the tnain sahject of the letter which Eusebius of 
Kicomedia, the leader of the Arians, sent to Paxdinns, was — Iwi iSovAijv 
to5 vetnrpig dysysyjtBiy rov viov r^y yey^uorw, vathg dTro^^yeti rov viov 

r^y yvyijf- MarcelUana^ ed. Eettberg, p- 21. 
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say, “not of free-will,” then you subject the Godhead 
to compulsion j if you say, “of free-will,” then you 
must allow that the Will was there before the Logos/ 
Ambrose and Epiphanius answered, that neither expres- 
sion was admissible, for the matter concerned, neither 
a decision of the Divine Will nor a compulsion of God, 
but an act of the Divine Nature, which, as such, falls 
under the idea neither of compulsion nor of freedom/ 
It is Athanasius who lifts his voice most frequently 
against this favourite proposition of the Arians, 
because, as he says, by their appeal to the Will and. 
Counsel of God they seduced many. The meaning of 
their tenet, that the Son came into being through the 
Will of the Father, was virtually the same as that of 
those who said that there was a time when the Son 
was not;® and he therefore calls upon them merely to 
utter this latter proposition openly, which they hesi- 
tated to do, and. therefore concealed it mder the phrase 
of the Son’s being brought forth by the Divine With 
From what saint, he asks further, have you learnt the 
expression “ out of the Will ” ? * Accordingly, he too 
solves the Aiian dilemma by declaring that the Genera- 
tion of the Son as an act of the Divine Nature goes far 
beyond an act of the Will.® Cyril of Alexandria also 
makes a distinction, which is here very much in point, 
between the concomitant and the antecedent WiU of 
the Father; the former, but not the latter, is concerned 
in the Generation of the Son.® 

The Council of Nicsea directed one of its anathemas 
against the Arian proposition, that before the nativity 
the Son was not,*^ and thereby touched the doctrine of 

^ Ancoiat. n. 61. 

2 j\jiBEOsros, Dejide, iv. 9. 0pp. ed. Bened. II. 640. , 

* «roT£ 0 T£ oifK ^y. Oral. III. contra Arianos^ 0pp. I. 608. 

* JOe decret. Me. Syn., 0pp. 1. 223. « Or. III. p. 611. 

* avvlifkofAos but not Trponyovfbhij. De Trinit. II. p. 56. 

^ nrph ysy»yidii»ott ^y. 
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Hippolytus, just so far as lie would have been obliged 
to favour the Axian proposition. Or rather he would 
have insisted on the difference between an impersonal 
existence of the Logos, still indistinguishably con- 
tained in the bosom of the Divine Substance, and His 
later attainment of Personality,— he would have 
distinguished between the potential and actual exist- 
ence of the Son. 

Although Hippolytus was such a decided and ardent 
opponent of Sabellianism, his doctrine has, neverthe- 
less, certain points of contact with it, especially in the 
form which Marcellus of Ancyra gave it later on. No 
doubt it is only partially and in an improper sense that 
the system of MareeUus can be called Sabellian. He 
denied the hjrpostatic pre-existence of the Son; his 
Logos is not generated, but existed from the begin- 
ning impersonally in God; but by an expansion of 
the hitherto undivided Monad, went jBrom God into 
creative activity, or indeed as this activity (as X^os 
ivepyoi), or as creative Omnipotence coupled with 
Wisdom; stit4 however, without thereby becoming a 
distinct Person. This same Logos, by a second going 
out or self-expansion of the operative' Divine power, 
assumed man’s nature ; i.e. He seized upon humanity, 
united Himself with it, and henceforth dwelt in it, but 
still without even yet forming a distinct hypostasis. 
Rather the Logos was the whole fulness of the God- 
head working upon man : only the God-man Christ is 
personal, and only He is called the Son of God. Hence 
the Sonship first began at the Incarnation ; and when 
all is f ulfille d, the Logos withdraws &om mankind and 
returns to the Father.^ 

This doctrine is of course very different from that of 
Hippolytus, especially in the fret that in Marcellus one 

^ See espedally Euseb. Contra Marcellum, pp. 83-39, and De Eccles, 
Theologia, pp. 63, 81, 100, 125, ed. Colon. 
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never arrives at an actual hypostatizing of the Logos. 
The Logos is, and remains, impersonal, and His going 
out from the Father is merely an action of God lastiog 
for a certain time, and exhibited first in the work of 
creation, and secondly in operation tfpon the Man 
Jesus, In Hippolytus, on the other hand, the Logos 
becomes personal ]fet at the creation, and remaius so 
henceforth to all eternity ; hut He becomes perfect as 
the Son of God first at the Incarnation ; and here again 
there is a point of contact between Hippolytus and 
MarceEus. Moreover, Hippolytus assumes a relation 
of strict subordination ; the Logos has only obediently 
to fulfil the commands of the Father; which is im- 
possible according to Marcellus, for God cannot be 
obedient to Himself. The relation between the two 
systems may be expressed thus : in both, God and His 
Logos are the same until the Creation ; a Son exists 
not as yet, and the Logos is merely an impersonal 
power in God, not distinguishable from Him ; but fi:om 
the Creation onwards the two systems separate, — 
Hippolytus makes the Logos go out firom God, and 
become personal and perfect Himself in Christ as the 
Son ; whereas Marcellus makes merely the power and 
activity which he calls Logos go out from God, ie. 
become active externally, finish its operation, and 
f inal ly return to God without surrendering a personality 
which it never had. In his system, SabelHanism and 
Hippolytusism are mixed. 

In a Roman monument, to be more definitely noticed 
hereafber, we have an echo of the contest which was 
carried on in the bosom of the Roman Church at the 
opening of the third century respecting the doctrine 
of the Trinity. In it Hippolytus is designated as a 
Valmimhn, and as such condemned and deposed. No 
doubt this statement is founded upon a charge that was 
really made, and when Callistus deposed and excom- 
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municated him, he may very well have used the ex- 
pression that his doctrine was in part Valentinian.^ 

The Universal Father, said the Yalentinians, the 
JBythuSy or Monad, was for innumerable ages alone 
with his Bnnma or Sige^ buried in profound and silent 
rest j when at last he determined to come forth from 
this rest, and, breaking this silence, to manifest himself. 
Thereupon he caused the spirit of intelligence, Nous or 
Monogenes, to proceed from him as a substantial image 
of himself, while Sige or Ennoia, rendered fruitful by 
the Father of aU, bore Nous, who alone was able to 
compass the glory of the Father. 

This doctrine appears sufficiently similar to the 
theohgumenon of Hippolytus, according to which God 
in like manner, after having bemi for a long time alone 

1 The Bishops at PhQippopolia in the year 547, in order to show that 
the Westerns had no right to overthrow or retract the decisions of the 
Orientals against Marcellns and others, say in their epistle or decree that 
the Orientals had formerly confirmed the decisions of a Synod in Rome 
against Novatian, Sabellins, and Valentinus. Nam in urbe Eoma 
Novato^ SdbeUio^ et Valentino hseretieis faetum Concilium ah OrientaUbus 
conjirmatum est; et iterum in Oriente sub Paulo JSamosatis quod statutum estj 
ab omnibus est signatum, Ap* S. Hilas. ex oper. hist, frag. III. ii. 662 , ed. 
Yeron. That sub here is only a clumsy misrenderiog on the part of the 
Latin translator, and means against,” is dear. With regard to Novatiaa 
(always called Novatus the Orientals), as early as the year 341 the 
Bishops at Antioch, in an exactly similar manner, appealed to tbe fact that 
their Church had never object when this man was excommunicated. 
SoCEAT. H. E, il 15. With r^ard to the question whether Sabellius and 
Valentinus were also mentioned, the editor of Hilary says: An ineadem 
dvitate {Romc^ speciaWms synodis pariter damnati sint Sabellius et Valen- 
tinus^ nuUo aUo veterum monwmento certo scimus^ Some light is now thrown 
upon the matter, inasmudi as we know that Sabelhus laboured in Rome, 
and there was excommunicated by Oallistus. The name Valentinus appears 
to be the result of a confusion ; according to this statement, his condemna- 
tion by a Synod must have taken place before the middle of the second 
century, wMch is not probable. But from the authority quoted above we 
learn that Hippolytus was excommunicated for Valentinian doctrine. May 
not this have led to the union of the name of Valentinus with that of 
Sabellius ? It is probable enough that Gdlistus hdd a Synod at which both 
Sabellius and Hippolytus were condemned, and that this dedticm was con- 
firmed by the Ori^tals. 
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with Himself, determined to send forth from Himself 
Hia hitherto silent Nous, and caused this to become a 
Person, whereupon the production of a world of spirits 
and material creatures followed. At a later age in the 
Church, the theory that it required a determination and 
act of on the part of the Father to call the Logos 
into personal existence, was still called the peculiar 
tenet of Valentinus, as (for instance) is frequently done 
by Athanasius.^ 

m. XHB! CONXBSX BBXWEEN HIPPOtTTUS AKD THE 
SABBUnABS. 

Let us now follow the historical course of the con- 
test as we find it in the certainly somewhat confused 
narrative of Hippoljrtus. Besides the Theodotians, 
who still existed as a body at that time in Borne, there 
were two other parties imder Zephyiinus, who contended 
with one another respecting the Trinity — ^the school of 
Cleomenes and SaheHius on the one sidc^ of Hippolytus 
and his followers on the other. Hippolytus boasted 
that it was he who had emphatically and frequently 
refuted the NoStians, so that they had often acknow- 
ledged the truth under the pressure of his arguments ; 
but then (it must be confessed) had returned to their 
own doctrine, or, as he expressed it, had wallowed in 
their old filth again. At the same time he accuses 
Bishop Zephyrinus of having, outof covetousness, allowed 
various persons to attend the instruction of Cleomenes, 
and of having gradually approximated to his doctrine j 

^ So Or. contra Arian. III., 0pp. I. 613, wtete he argues against those 
who make the Logos to be generated by the Will of the Father ; and adds ; 

^"KikffwtBaastu rrspou Tioyop, xeti tea Ovd^ki»ri»QV ^piaroit irBpo» 

cvof6eur»rm»p. .And p. 614 : v'apret xipovcij xctl OvetksprtPov sppQietp xetl 
^Tivurip vpofiaTiXopTuty tp» fcopop hetarifraat rop viop »7 fo tou Trarpog x»l 
sh-aartp ihop ecvrop rov warpog etpxi hSyop xrtfffcet. And he exclaims 

yet again to them :*H OvoJ^sptipov ovp vptlp eiv eig &vkKBk»p. 
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and that to this the influence and help of Callistus had 
greatly contributed. The charge, that Zephyrinus 
favoured the Noetians out of avarice, may be under- 
stood to mean that he was unwilling to rob the common 
chest of the sums which these persons brought to it, 
and of the contributions which they from time to time 
made, by exconmumicating thena. Thus, in Eome, the 
sum of 200 sesterces, which he had lately given, was 
returned to Marcion when he was expelled for ever.’^ 
The amount of historic truth probably reduces itself to 
this : that in the time of Zephyrinus the small Noetian 
school had not yet developed into a sect, and that 
most of those who were this way inclined still wavered 
hesitatingly, — as could hardly be otherwise at a time 
when no decisions of the Church respecting the doc- 
trine of the Trinity were extant, and as Bfippolytus 
himself affirms, Zephyrinus might therefore hold it 
advisable not at once to visit those who attended the 
lectures of Cleomenes, or in way allowed their views to 
be influenced by his, with ecclesiastical censures, such 
as excommunication. And we may also ask whether 
Cleomenes had already formulated the new doctrine so 
definitely as Sabellius afterwards did, — ^whether he did 
not veil it tmder orthodox-sotmding expressions ? 

It was Callistus who (according to the statement of 
Hippolytus) induced Zephyrinus “ to be ever promoting 
dissension among the brethren,” — ^viz. rejecting the 
doctrine of the Father and the Son,— a charge which, 
however, the narrator himself refutes ; for we see from 
his account that the dissension was already there, with- 
out any help from Zephyrinus and Callistus ; that the 
two parties, whose leaders were Cleomenes and Sabellius 
on the one side, and Hippolytus on the other, were 
fighting vigorously and perseveringly with one 
another. This Hippolytus himself, as has been said, 

^ Tebtull. PrxscrvpU c. 39 \adv, Marcion, IV. 4]. 
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sets forth; and the discontent, which he here clothes in 
the charge of trouhling the peace of the Church, has its 
basis in the fact that Zephyrinus and CaUistus did not 
make his party and view unconditionally their own, 
hut, taking a middle course, said that both parties were 
partly wrong and partly (in so far as they blamed the 
other side) right. We have only to listen to what he 
says himself. Zephyrinus, advised by CaUistus, came 
publicly before the congregation and made this con- 
fession: “I know but one God — ‘Jesus Christ; and 
besides Him I know no one that was bom and has 
suffered.” That was the language of the Church of that 
age, and it was thus that the martyrs confessed their 
faith before the heathen judges. Thus spoke the Scil- 
litanian marlyrs ^ (about the year 2(>S) ; Pionius also, 
and his companions in suffering at Smyrna.® Zephy- 
rinus means that He Who was bom and has suffered is 
no other than the God in Whom we believe ; in other 
words : “ I know not two Gods ; one that remains for 
ever invisible and afar off, and one that, drawing near 
to men in the form of a man, was bom and has suffered 
among them.” And, to prevent Cleomenes and his 
party from explaining this in their own sense, CaUistus 
came forward and said that it was not the Father who 
suffered and died, but the Son. This was a direct 
contradiction to the doctrine of Cleomenes and his 
“ chorus,” who expressly maintained that He Who was 

’ Roinaet, Acta MM. 88, ed. Amstdod. 

^ L.c. pp. 143 seqq. Fiomos, Theodora, and Sabina declare, in answer 
to the question. Quern Devm eolisf Deum amnipotentem qai fecit oodum, 
eta, quern cogmvimus per Verhum ejus Jesum Christum. Then to the ques- 
tion, Quem Deum eolisf Asdepiades answers, Christuni. The judge 
replies, QtM ergo^ iste alter est^ Asdepiades, Non; sed ipse quem et ipsi 
paidoani&confessisunt. TThen they were again a^ed at tibie altar, and 
again confessed that they believed in the God Who made the worl^ tihe 
judges ad:, lUum dtcis, quicrudfxus estf and Fionus answers, lUum dico^ 
quem pro salute orhis Pater tmsU. So, again, SATSiCins dedao^ (Acta S. 
Nicephoriy p. 241) that the true God, Who created aU Hungs-^tbe God of 
the Christians-— is Christ. 
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nailed to tide Cross had not concealed from those who 
could mideTstand it that He was the Father Himself/ 
And when Hippolytus goes on to add that in this way 
CaUistus ever kept the strife awake among the people, 
one ought much rather to think that only in this way 
was it possible, without detriment to the teaching of 
the Church, to arrive at an understanding. Without 
intending it, Hippolytus himself hears witness to the 
uprightness of CaUistus’ conduct. He says that in 
private conversation CaUistus spoke to those who were 
on the side of truth (i.e. the doctrine of Hippolytus) as 
if he was of the same opinion as they, and then again 
instructed them in the doctrine of SabeUius.* This 
was (when we place ourselves at the standpoint and in 

1 vurkpft Bs »eci roig x^povciv dvwp^xsfret. Phihsophttmena^ 
p. 284. 

^ Ktfel Tolg "hkym opLom (Ppcpovai srore xx6 ’ vihixv rd optoix 

(ppovstv viTcd/TX* 5r«X{v ^ aitrug rd 'Sx^eXKiov opbotag, ov k»1 xinrou k^stm/Krs 
Zvpxpbsvap (Zvpxptepog^ x,eprop6ou». Besides the emendation already suggested, 
we ought, instead of xxff ^Ixv^ to read kxt^ /^/W=in private, in opposi* 
tion to the Bishop's Saj^oor/V, immediately following. The conjecture of 
Dr. Wordsworth, Mxv^ is the very reverse of happy ; and the inter- 
pretation which he would put upon these words, suh specie simHia senUendi^ 
would certainly not easily occur to any one on reading them. But a more 
important point is, that Dr. Wordsworth in his translation has allowed 
himself a deliberate alteration of the passage, in order to make the conduct 
of CaUistus appear more hateful and treadberous than even Hippolytus 
intended us to understand ; for Dr. Wordsworth renders it, And at another 
lime speaking with similar language (of duplicity) to those who held the 
docixine of Sabellius." According to this rendering, Galiistus must have 
conversed with the followers of Hippolytus only in the sense of their doc- 
trine, and with the Noetians again only in the very opporite sense ; and 
consequently it would be impossible to acquit him of the charge of duplicity. 
But before one can bring out this meaning, one must first arbitrarily alter 
the text, and make it say something altogether different from what stands 
there. Dr. Wordsworth contents himself with approving in a note the 
conjecture of Herr Bunsen, who wishes instead of vxKip V xvrolg to read 
TFxKtv V XV rois- But this makes no sense ; at least we must have another 
word added, e g, (ppopovsi after rd and even then the sentence 

would still not answer the requirements of Dr. Wordsworth. But it is 
scarcely conristent to print the Gredk text with its clear rimple meaning, 
and then in the trani^tion to make the author say something altogether 
different. 
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the position of the two men) quite natural, on both 
sides, — ^that CaUistus should act in this way, and that 
Hippolytus should take this view of his conduct. To 
the latter, every objection raised against his system in 
the interests of the Divine Unity savoured of Sabel- 
lianism, just as the Arians also in a later age argued 
against the defenders of the Nicene doctrine. Accord- 
ingly, if CaUistus ever said to the foUowers of Hippoly- 
tus, “ You are quite right in insisting that it is the Son 
Who suffered, and not the Father ; Father and Son, 
although of the same nature, are stUl distinct ; ’’—this 
meant that in this at least Hippolytus teaches in 
accordance with the truth. But suppose that CaUistus 
said, “The Son or Logos is not one who came into 
existence ; He did not become Son first at the Creation, 
stiU less at the Incarnation ; what He is. He is fix)m 
the first— from aU eternity. The Father can never be 
conceived except as having the Son in inseparable 
union with and in Him; there was no need for a 
determination of the Divine WUl to precede in order to 
• give existence to the Logos,” — then Hippolytus and 
his “chorus” would cry, “Listen to the disciple of 
Noetus, the foUower of SabeUius I Now it is clear that 
the deceiver has tried to win us over and corrupt us by 
his apparent agreement with our doctrine,” 

Meanwhile Hippolytus himself is obUged.to confess 
that CaUistus had nearly the whole Roman community 
on his side, but manifestly only because he remained 
true to what had hitherto been the teaching of the 
Church. “ Every one,”^ he says, “ favoured his 
hypocrisy,”— -of course always excepting Cleomenes- 
and his foUowers on the one 'side, and the party of 
Hippolytus on the other. “I alone^”''says Hippolytus, 

“ who saw through his meaning, did not sanction his 
views, but refuted him and opposed him.” Hippolytus 
V. CaUistus — such was the match, and a very unequ^ 
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one. On the one side, the most learned man of his 
age, beyond a doubt the most considerable person 
intellectually in the Roman community, a defender 
of the Christian faith against heathen philosophy, a 
disciple of the celebrated (in Rome also well known) 
Irenseus ; on the other, a poor slave taken out of the 
House of Correction. Which of these two was the 
innovator ? Had Hippolytus insisted on nothing but 
what had hitherto been taught in the Roman Church, 
while Callistus tried to overthrow the traditional 
doctrine, and introduce the novelties of Noetus, it 
would be quite inconceivable that every one should 
favour the opponent of the traditional doctrine, while 
the defender of it was left to stand almost alone, — ^and 
this in an age and in a community in which people 
held so firmly to what was handed down from antiquity. 
It is true that Hippolytus lays all the blame on the 
iravmpyCa, the deceit and hypocrisy of Callistus, which 
he was the only one to see through. This hypocrisy 
went such lengths, that, although he often entered into 
discussions wdth all parties, he really never committed 
himself to any error by which Hippolytus could convict 
him; for, as Hippolytus himself admits, it was only 
his inner meaning and disposition, the vo^/uiTa of the 
man (285), and not his words or public lectures, which 
were made to ftumish Hippolytus wdth material for his 
attacks or suspicions. Which simply means this: 
“ Callistus, it is true, has not said anything such as to 
enable me to point him out to Christians as a Patri- 
passian and denier of tlie Personality of the Logos ; 
but seeing that in certain points he has said that 
Sabellius was right (in opposition to me), he must, in 
his innermost convictions, have been a Patripassian 
and Hoetian.” 

' Calfistus no doubt went farther than this. He not 
only thought the doctrine of Hippolytus dangerous ; 

0 
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before the congregation iprinoait}, 289) he publicly 
charged bim and bis followers with being Di^teists. 
What he said in justification of this certainly very 
serious accusation can scarcely (seeing that we know 
what the doctrine of Hippolytus was) be doubtful 
“ You show us,” he would have said, “ a Logos who 
once did not exist : you think you can state the 
moment when God bethought Himself that He would 
no longer be alone, but that He would place another 
side by side with Himself as a companion, by making 
one of His attributes, viz. His reason, into a Person. 
God then is the Sovereign, and the other His Son, 
whom He has made to be what He is simply according 
to His own win and pleasure ; for the Son might have 
been left by Hinri in His ori^al impersonal, and there- 
fore unconscious, existence, and must obey Him in all 
things. With you, therefore, the existence of the Son 
is such a mere accident, depending solely on the choice 
and caprice of the Father, that you even go so far as 
to say that, had He pleased, God might have made 
any individual man (or mankind) to be God instead of 
His Logos.^ What is this Logos and Son, according to 
your idea, but a second God alongside of the first, a 
God hrougMinto eadstence, like the &eol yenniToi of Plato?® 
Or how do you mean, with such a doctrine as that^ to 
save the Unity of God ? Perhaps by saying that the 
one commands and the other obeys? or that you 
understand the Logos to be the ideal world originally 
shut up in the bosom of the Father? ® Is very much 
gained for the Unity of God by saying that between 
God and the Logos there is a community of power ? * 
You hope, possibly, to secure the Divine Unity by main- 
tedning that the Logos, as coming out of the Nature of 

1 Philos, p. 336. 

* Plato, Pol, VIII. p. 546 B. Timssus^ 40 D. Timasus Loems^ 96 c. 

® rw Koynr/coay p. 334. * Contra NoSt. p. 59. 
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the Father, has the Nature of God/ But ask any 
philosophical idolater whether mere community of 
nature is sufficient to make several Gods into one. 
You know, of course, what the Greeks say of Athene, 
the goddess who sprang out of the breast or head of the 
Father. They call her now the Intelligence that per- 
vades the universe,® just as you call the Logos the Idea 
(\o<yt<r/*o9) of the universe. They say that ‘ Zeus, who 
could find no one equal to himself in dignity through 
whom she might be produced, begat her himself, and 
therefore she alone is the true daughter of the Father. 
The Father is indeed the great Artificer and King; she 
is bom from his head, from which nothing more lovely 
could be born than Athene. She is ioseparable from 
him: she remains with the Father, as if she were 
grown togethef with him : in him she breathes, and is 
assessor and the sharer of his counsels. She sits at 
his right hand ; herself higher than an angel, she com- 
municates to the angels the commands which she has 
first received from the Father.’ * Would not one sup- 
pose that you had borrowed your description of the 
Logos from this speech of ZEmus Abisudbs, which 
appeared some fifty years ago, merely changing the 
female into the male? This Athene is certainly of 
like nature with Zeus, coming out of his substance ; 
but for all that, are they not two different divinities ? 
She, too, is viimply a deity brought into existence, who 
once was not, but had only a possible, a potential 
existence in the head of the great god ; until he, taking 
counsel with himseli^ determined to allow her to go 
out from him as his reason or wisdom, now become 
a person, and place her side by side with himself.” 


^ 0eof, vTcav 0sov, Philos, p. 886. 

^ 4>p6vvpiS •xetsreiv AtheKAGOB. JLegat. C. 19. 

® ’ AyylAov fdv yap hnt § ys rm dyykhav ah’Kois oKKa lirtrdrrsi 

TrpoT^ Trapd rou varpd^ vapaXafcjidjfovffa, AbistiD. ed. Dindorf, L 15. 
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Assuredly it is no wonder that the large majority of 
the Eoman clergy and laity held with Callistus rather 
than with Hippolytus. On the death of Zephyrinus 
it was again manifest that it was Callistus and not 
Hippolytus in whom the people recognised their faith 
and the clergy their doctrine; for he, and not Hippoly- 
tus, who otherwise certainly had claim to be so, was 
elected Bishop. Zephyrinus had hitherto allowed 
Sabellius to remain in his communion, probably because 
he too regarded Sabellius as one who was hesitating, 
and might still be won over; whether he also tolerated 
the others who held similar views, is not clear. The 
new Bishop at once excommunicated him, because his 
doctrine was damnable ; and Hippol3rtus gives two 
reasons which induced Callistus to do this : first, fear 
of himself, Hippolytus ; second, fear that, if he did not 
do it, he would be accused in other Cihurches of being 
a heretic. 

From this we see that Hippolytus was still in com- 
munion with the Church ; that the schism did not at 
once begin on the election of Callistus by the counter- 
election of Hippolytus, but not till somewhat later. 
But Hippoljrtus here again mentions that Callistus 
publicly charged him and his followers of like views 
with being Ditheists.^ 

This must have occasioned the breach, the circum- 
stances of which Hippolytus does not give us, but 
which the rest of his narrative and his mode of expres- 
sion set forth in the clearest way. Persons whom 

^ ro ijfAiv ousthi^ovret siVs/j' Tiihot lark, Wordsworth trans- 

lates: Because he had before cahimniated me in public, and said, ‘^You 
are a Ditheist.” Where is there any before ” in the Greek ? Hippolytus 
^eaks of what now took place, as the second part of the sentence, which 
mentions the exit of Sabe^us in exactly the same construction, sufficiently 
shows. Moreover, Vihoi lark is not, as Wordsworth appears to thmkj the 
colloquial plural. When Callistus said, “ Te are Ditheists,” he cannot have 
meant Hippolytus only, but thereby demgnated a number of persons, a 
parly, as such. 
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Callistus had declared publicly before tbe congregation 
to be Ditbeists, could be allowed by bim to remain in 
tbe Cburcb only if they retracted tbeir doctrine ; and 
this in tbe case of Hippolytus was not to be thought of. 
Accordingly, it seems more probable that it was Cal- 
listus who excommunicated bim and bis followers, and 
that thereupon Hippolytus was elected Bishop by bis 
party. That tbe great majority of Churches continued 
to recognise Callistus is indubitable, and it seems to 
tbe present writer that Hippol3d;us says as much himself. 
For immediately after mentioning that Callistus wished 
to secure himself in tbe eyes of other Churches from 
the discredit or charge of heterodosy, he again notices 
the cunning adroitness of the man, and says that in 
time the crafty charlatan brought over many to his 
side. This cannot refer to the Christians in Borne, for 
Hippolytus had already mentioned that in Borne every 
one sided with Callistus, while he alone opposed bun, 
so that he had no need there gradually to win over 
“many but it means the external Churches, of whom 
he was speaking a little while before. Without doubt 
Hippolytus on his side left no stone unturned to induce ’ 
these Churches to recognise him: he described Callistus 
to them as an heretical Hoetian ; and as his reputation 
at that time was already widely spread in the Church, 
he thus found himself in a better position than Callistus, 
who was certainly less well known outside Borne. On 
the other hand, Callistus of course had the majority of 
the clergy and people to bear testimony for him, and, 
moreover, was in possession. However, just as after- 
wards m the case of the Novatian schism many Churches 
refrained from recognising either side until they had 
obtained more accuriite information, and until the 
suspicion against Cornelius was cleared up, so no doubt 
was the case here also ; after a while (iirl xp^p^ the 
majority decided for Callistus, and of course Hippolytus 
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attributed this to the deceit and knavish cunning of 
his rival. 

Hippolytus further contends that Sabellius, after his 
excommunication, frequently charged CaUistus with 
having departed from his former belief. This is very 
credible, and lies in the nature of the position in which 
CaUistus found himself between two opposite and 
erroneous views respecting the Trinity. During the 
lifetime of Zephyrinus he had specially contended 
against those who, as his successor, the ftoman 
Dionysius, says, violated the most sublime and sacred 
doctrine of the Chxu-ch — ^that of the Monarchia — by 
dividing it into three Powers, or separate Hypostases, 
or Deities, and thereby destroying it; whereby, as 
Dionysius adds, they fell into an error diametrically 
opposite to that of SabeUius.^ Hippolytus and his 
foUowers were the forerunners of these erroneous 
teachers, censured by Dionysius forty years later ; for 
their theory respecting the Logos led to a “ dividing 
of the Sacred Monad.” CaUistus had here a 
common interest with SabeUius and the Noetians, viz. 
the defence of the Divine Unity; he was obliged to 
make use of expressions and put forward statements 
which this party likewise employed, or at any rate 
could interpret in their own sense ; his texts were the 
ones which they quoted also. But when he became 
Bishop, and now recognised the necessity of combating 
Sabellianism also, it was quite natural that the leader 
of this party should charge him with having formerly 


^ Athanas. De deer, Nlc. syn. c 26, p. 231, in Routh, III. 179. Hip- 
polytns and CalRstus disputed only about the rdation between the Father 
and the Son;^ as yet nothing was said respecting the Holy Spirit, whose 
position and PersonaJiiy would foUow necessardy from that of the Son : if 
the Son was only a later>produced Being, called into existence by an act of 
the Fath^*s will, Ihe same w^ould hold of the Holy Ghost. If, on the 
other hand, the eternal Personality' of the Son was saved, the same woukl 
result for the third B^^postasls dE4he Trinity. 
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used very different language, in that he had emphati- 
cally preached the duty of defending the indivisible 
Unity of the Divine Monad against a system which 
severed the Logos from this Unity. What here 
happened to Callistus has happened to the Church 
itself whenever it has had successively to combat 
opposite errors. Thus the Monophysites declared that 
formerly, in the contest with the Nestorians, the Church 
had used entirely Monophysite language, etc. etc. 


rv. HIPPOLTTUS’ COimtABICTOKT ACCOmSTTS OF THE 
DOCTRINE OP CALLISTUS. 

Hippolytus did not rest content with general accusa- 
tions ; he described the Trinitarian doctrine of Callistus 
more exactly as a new heresy invented by him, a heresy 
into which he had fallen, partly tmder the pressure of 
the charges of Sabellius, partly because he found it 
difficult to develop a doctrine different from that of 
Hippolytus ; for he nevertheless felt that the charge of 
Ditheism, which he had once publicly made against 
his opponents, must be supported by a corresponding 
form of doctrine. But here at the very beginning we 
must observe that, according to the testimony of 
Hippolytus, the conduct of Callistus was in the main 
determined with a view to the doctrine and judgment 
of other Churches. If he excommunicated Sabellius 
in order to avoid a reputation among foreign Churches 
of favouring heresy, it is quite clear that he would not 
have invented a doctrine which he must have known 
would be rejected by the Churches collectively as 
heretical A man who is scrupulous about even 
tolerating a false teacher, will certainly not be in the 
least likely to risk being himself stamped as a heresi- 
arch by adopting and teaching the same doctrine in 
a slightly altered form. We wiH, howeve^r, consider 
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attributed this to the deceit and knavish cunning of 
his rival. 

Hippolytus further contends that Sabellius, after his 
excommunication, frequently charged CalHstus with 
having departed from his former belief. This is very 
credible, and lies in the natmre of the position in which 
Callistus found himself between two opposite and 
erroneous views respecting the Trinity. During the 
lifetime of Zephyrinus he had specially contended 
against those who, as his successor, the Eoman 
Dionysius, says, violated the most sublime and sacred 
doctrine of the Church — ^that of the Monarchia — ^by 
dividing it into three Powers, or separate Hypostases, 
or Deities, and thereby destroying it; whereby, as 
Dionysius adds, they fell into an error diametrically 
opposite to that of Sabellius.^ Hippolytus and his 
followers were the forerunners of these erroneous 
teachers, censured by Dionysius forty years later ; for 
their theory respecting the Logos led to a “ dividing 
(Buupea-ist) of the Sacred Monad.” Callistus had here a 
common interest with Sabellius and the Noetians, viz. 
the defence of the Divine Unity ; he was obliged to 
make use of expressions and put forward statements 
which this party likewise employed, or at any rate 
could interpret in their own sense ; his texts were the 
ones which they quoted also. But when he became 
Bishop, and now recognised the necessity of combating 
Sabellianism also, it was quite natural that the leader 
of this party should charge him with having formerly 


^ AteWlNas. De deer. Nic. syn. c. 26, p. 231, in Route, HI. 179. BSp- 
polytos and OalJistns disputed only about the relation between the Father 
and the Son ; as yet nothing was said respecting the Holy Spirit, whose 
posllion and FeisonalLty would follow necessarily from that of the Son : if 
the Son was only a later-produced Being, called into existence by an act of 
the Father’s will, the same would hold of the Holy Ghost. If, on the 
other hand, Ihe eternal Personality of the Son was sayed, the same would 
result for the third Hypostasis of the Trinity. 
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used very different language, in that he had emphati- 
cally preached the duty of defending the indivisible 
Unity of the Divine Monad against a system which 
severed the Logos from this Unity. What here 
happened to Callistus has happened to the Church 
itself, whenever it has had successively to combat 
opposite errors. Thus the Monophysites declared that 
formerly, in the contest with the Nestorians, the Church 
had used entirely Monophysite language, etc. etc. 


rv. HIPPOLTTTJS’ CONTRADICTORY ACCOUNTS OP THE 
DOCTRINE OP CADUSTUS. 

Hippolytus did not rest content with general accusa- 
tions ; he described the Trinitarian doctrine of Callistus 
more exactly as a new heresy invented by him, a heresy 
into which he had fallen, partly under the pressure of 
the charges of SabeUius, partly because he found it 
difficult to develop a doctrine different from that of 
Hippolytus ; for he nevertheless felt that the charge of 
Ditheism, which he had once publicly made against 
his opponents, must be supported by a corresponding 
form of doctrine. But here at the very beginning we 
must observe that, according to the testimony of 
Hippolytus, the conduct of Callistus was in the main 
determined with a view to the doctrine and judgment 
of other Churches. If he excommunicated SabeUius 
in order to avoid a reputation among foreign Churches 
of favouring heresy, it is quite clear that he would not 
have invented a doctrine which he must have known 
would be rejected by the Churches coUectively as 
heretical A man who is scrupulous about even 
tolerating a false teacher^ wiU certainly not be in the 
least likely to risk being himself stamped as a heresi- 
arch by adopting and teaching the same doctrine in 
a slightly altered form. We will, however, consider 
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more closely what Hippolytus says respecting the 
doctrine of Callistus. 

One is at the outset astonished at the unmistakeahle 
contradictions and inaccuracies with which Hippolytus 
has interspersed his twofold, though in both cases very 
short, description of Callistus’ form of doctrine. 

Firstly, Callistus is said to have taught that the 
Father and the Son are not merely one God, hut one 
single Person; and immediately afterwards the re- 
porter himself mentions that, “in order to avoid 
blasphemy against the Father,”^ Callistus expressly 
declared that the two were not one Person. There- 
fore the statement about the single Person is merely 
a deduction, which Hippolytus wished to foist on his 
adversary. 

Secmdly, Callistus, as his opponent reports, taught 
that the visible, i.e. the man .Jesus, was the Son, and 
that the Divine Pneuma dwelling in the man, or the 
Son, was the Father. If we compare the short report 
in the synopsis in the tenth hook, the groundlessness 
of this charge is evident. For here CaUistus teaches 
that the Son, or the Logos, is in His nature the one 
God and Creator of the universe, and therefore in Hia 
nature one with the Father. This Logos became 

1 Ov yap H'Kst l\.kysiv TOi» •jPA’skpa vivovOkyai kkI shat ^poaavov 
sxipvysip SIS TOP Trecrkpa fiXeurCprifAiap 6 dvoyrrog xal voixtKog^ x.r.Ti. p. 
289. acrrs is to be supplied before kxcpvyelv. Dr, Wordsworth incorrectly 
trandates, “ For he does not like to say that the Father suffered, and was 
(me Person^ because he shrinks from blasphemy against the Father ; ” 
instead of, “ and that there is only one Person.” Could Callistus possibly 
have supposed that it was blasphemy to say that the Father is one Person ? 
In a previous passage we read : t 6» Xoyov ccvrov eXvat vi6v ecvrou kuI ^oerkpa^ 
6p6(t,ari (xh x»Kovpc.s90u^ h ro (Sjnra) wevfca dliatperow wx, d'KKo ehett 

vanrkpa, oKKo vUv, x.r.A. These last words Dr. Wordsworth renders thus: 
“ and that the Father is not one, and the Son another (Person),” a manifest 
perversion of the seuse. The substantive of in each case is the 
immediately preceding The Father and the Son are not two 

Pneumata, but only one, is the doctrine of the Church ; the Father and 
the Son are only one siogle Person, is SabdOianism and heresy. 
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flesh. Accordingly, the man who even in the God- 
head, regarded absolutely and without reference to the 
Incarnation, distinguished the Father from the Son, cd 
any rate in name, who said that it was the Logos, or 
Son, Who became man, — ^he cannot at the same time 
have maintained that the distinction between the 
Father and the Son is that the Son is the visible man, 
the Father the indwelling Deity. According to him, 
the man is taken into the Sonship only by personal 
union with the Logos ; therefore what Callistus said, 
and what Hippolytus in his irritation has misunder- 
stood and perverted, would be this : Christ, Who in 
His manhood was visible on the earth, and one day 
will be so again, is the Son, but the Logos is at the 
same time essentially one with the Father, the Father 
dwells in Him ; and thus, by the closest essential union 
with the Logos, the Father dwells also in Christ. 

Thirdly, Does the assertion of Hippolytus, that 
Callistus maintained that the Son or Logos is dis- 
tinguished from the Father only in name and not in 
reality, rest upon definite statements of Callistus, or is 
it merely a deduction drawn by Hippolytus himself? 
It seems to me clear that the latter is the case. 
Callistus no doubt said that there was no difference 
of nature between the Two ; he certainly stated this 
with peculiar emphasis in opposition to Hippolytus, 
whose doctrine seemed to him necessarily to presup- 
pose or to create a difference of this kind ; but that 
the Father and the Son were distinguished merely in 
Name, he cannot have taught. For he says that the 
Logos is the One God, the Creator of the universe; and 
that this Logos is He Who is called the Son; that this ' 
Logos became flesh. Consequently, the relation in 
which God is the Logos or the Son is with biTn an 
original one ; not (as with Hippolytus) one subse- 
quently produced. While the Noetians called it a 
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strange and unheard-of thing that the Logos should 
be called the Son; ^ while Hippolytus taught that God 
had called His Logos Son only by anticipation, because 
He was to be bom as a man, the unincamate Logos 
being not yet truly and perfectly Son,*— Callistus notices 
the relation of the Father to the Son as one existing 
already in the Divine nature ; it was the Logos, or the 
Son, "Who became flesh. Hippolytus does not say 
here that, according to Oallistus, God was called the 
Son in so far as He became man. But if God is 
already Logos and Son before the Creation and Incar- 
nation, and independently of these externally mani- 
fested acts, then the name “Son” denotes a real 
and origmal relation in the Godhead; “Son” can- 
not be a mere name given to God at pleasure along 
with others, without expressing any actual fact 
whatever. 

Fourthly, The doctrine of Oallistus is said to be a 
compound of elements, taken half from that of Noetus 
and SabeUius, half from that of Theodotus. But even 
from the partial and highly-coloured account of Hip- 
polytus, one cannot recognise ajly Theodotian elements 
in the teaching of Oallistus. According to the state- 
ment of our informer, Theodotus of Byzantium taught 
that Jesus was merely a man of extraordinary piety, 
on whom the Pneuma, named Ohrist, descended at his 
baptism in the Jordan, but without His thereby 
becoming God. According to Hippolytus’ account, 
Oallistus taught the opposite of all this: with him 
God the Logos became man in the Tir^n’s womb ; 
a mere man Jesus never at any moment existed ; and 
' God did not descend upon a fiJl-grown man, but took 
man’s nature and made it Divine by uniting it with 
Himself.* 

1 Hifpol. Contra NoSt. p, 67. . * L.c. p. 69. 

* Xovrav tir Aiycr tret elrtu <dtit ivoftA^ei xal <rtirapicairi»t hiyit, p. 830- 
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After such, proofs of incorrect conception and per- 
version of the truth under the influence of passion, we 
must go to work critically and inquiringly, and sepa- 
rate the doctrine of Callistus respecting the Trinity 
from the insinuations and deductions with which 
Hippolytus has interpolated it. 

Callistus, as is clear from the narrative of Hip- 
pol3d;us, developed his theology only in opposition to 
SabeUius (whom he had excommunicated) on the one 
side, and to Hippolytus on the other; he wished to 
avoid SabeUius’ confusion of the Father with the Son, 
and Hippolytus’ ditheistic separation of the Logos 
from God. Accordingly, his teaching respecting the 
Godhead is as foUows: There is One God or Divine 
Spirit (h> irpevfia), Who fills aU things in heaven and 
earth with His Presence. This Divine Pneuma is the 
Father and the Son, Who are in nature the same; 
nevertheless these are not mere empty titles of the 
same God, nor yet designations of His different modes 
of revelation or forms of activity ; had Callistus meant 
this, he must have said with the Noetians, that God 
was called Father and Son according to the difference 
of time (kut^ ^ovtov Tpon^v). Hippolytus strongly 
charged the parly of Cleomenes with this; had he 
been able to state the same of Callistus, he would 
certainly not have passed it over in sUence. 

When, therefore, Hippolytus further makes Callistus 
say that the same Logos is Son and also Father, we 
must correct this statement, colomed as it is by the 
narrator, by a reference to the synopsis; “God is 
also the Son, but in nature One, for God is not an- 
other Pneuma different from the Logos, and the 
Logos is not different from God ; ”* and in the words 

^ Tw Aoyoif etVTOV sTvxt vlop^ ecvrop xaci oraripaC) p. 289. 

® Upsu/scm ydp 6 0eof ov)c enpop sari arcipec top Aoyop Sj 6 Aayag arupu top 
BsoPj p. 330. 
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immediately preceding, it is plainly stated that the 
One God is Father, and at the same time Son or 
Logos.^ The expression, then, which was put into the 
mouth of Callistus above, is much more likely to have 
run as follows : — ^The Logos or Son is not in the Divine 
nature distinct from the Father; Both are One God. 
It is remarkable here that Hippolytus once more 
quotes propositions which after all merely state the 
pure Catholic doctrine as the peculiar doctrine of 
CaUistus. Thus in the synopsis, after having here 
also again attributed to his opponent the theoiy that 
there is only one single Prosopon, — a theory which, 
according to Hippolytus’ own statement, CaUistus re- 
jected, — ^he continues : “ Of this Logos, CaUistus says 
that He is the One God and became flesh.” No doubt 
this is aU directed antitheticaUy against Hippolytus ; 
and therefore he quotes it as if it were something 
pecuUar to CaUistus. The Bishop of Rome wished to 
protest against two perUous features in the theology 
of Hippolytus : firstly, the identification of the Father 
with God to such an extent that the two conceptions 
exactly coincided, and the Logos came to stand as a 
later and accidentaUy-produced Being, merely near 
and external to the Godhead, as a Ire/jo?, as Hippolytus 
said ; secondly, %s a coroUary of the first, the supposi- 
tion of a second inferior Divine Being, owing His 
existence to an act of the Father’s WUl, and destined 
only for obedience. Hence it is that Callistus so 
emphatically insists that “ God is not another Pneuma 
beside the Logos ; ” hence it is that he adds, “ for I 
wiU not speak of two Gods, but One.” He was quite 
right in condemning the tendency of Hippolytus’ 

^ That “ Son ” and “ Logos ” are synonymous in CaUistus, is shown from 
this very passage by the connection between vUg and T^oyog; after saying 
that the Father and the Son are One Gk)d, in nature One, he adds : for 
God is not a different Fneuma from the Logos. Therefore Logos=Son. 
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teaching; he saw that in placing the Logos beside 
Grod, in making the Logos he produced out of God 
(Who had long since been existing complete and per- 
fect in Himself) as a Being called into personal exist- 
ence by an act of the Divine Will, Hippolytus ren- 
dered Ditheism or (if the Holy Spirit were included) 
Tritheism inevitable. Accordingly, Callistus declared, 
what the later Fathers of the Church also acknow- 
ledged, that the Father as such is not God, for other- 
wise of necessity there would be no longer any room 
in the Godhead for the Logos; the idea of the God- 
head being already filled by the Father alone, and the 
Father being the whole or totality of the Godhead (to 
Se irav irar^p), the Logos could Only appear as a second 
God side by side with the first.^ 

What Callistus further insists upon, and always in 
direct opposition to the views of Hippolytus, is the 
inseparable union and unity of the Father and the 
Son. Here he appeals to the words of Christ (S. John 
xiv. 11), “ Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me ? ” The Father dwells in the 
Son ; being in Him, He took flesh, and by uniting it 
with Himself made it Divine.® This representation of 
the mutual indwelling of the Divine 

Persons, which the Fathers since the Arian times 
have careftdly developed, is very much to be noted in 
Callistus ; properly considered, it alone is suflBLcient to 
show that he kept clear of all SabeUian confusion. 
“ The Father, Who is or dwells in the Son ; ” — ^is it 

1 Contra NoeL c. 11, p. 62. On the other hand Geegort of Ntssa says 
(JM. de comm, notion. I. p. 915) : Ov yecp krepomrec (His distinct 

Personalily) ca^si vunr^p vpog vUv, jceerd rovro ®s6g 6 •nrur^p' oSra y^p ovk 
»» 6 vUg' si ydp sttsI var^p o wetT^p^ rovro xecl ®eog o •s‘otfr%p' ewsi 

pti TTeer^p o viog, ov 0s6g 6 viog^ x.r.x. He xoight also hare said, in that 
case the Son would be either not God, or a second God beside the first. 

^ *0 y»p sp »vTiip (yi?) yspoptspog veer^p, wpw'KufiopbSPog t^p trApicet kdeo- 
wotviffsp spairetg setvr^, p 289. 
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conceivable even that SabeUius or Noetus should 
express themselves thus? Only those could do so 
who distinguished the Father alid the Son as two 
Persons or subjects, and did not consider them to be 
merely successive and various ways in which God has 
revealed Himself.^ 

When, therefore, CaUistus said that the Father, 
dwelling or existing in the Son, took man’s nature, he 
presupposed the Incarnation of the Son se ; but at 
the same time wished to indicate "the union of the 
Father with the Son as so intimate, that the Father 
became man at the same time with or in the Son, and 
therefore suffered also with the Son, on account of this 
impossibility of separation. Praxeas used the same 
expression with regard to the suffering,® but with him 
it has a different meaning; for with him God is the 
Son only in relation to the body or human substance. 
Therefore, in his case, “the Father suffered with the 
Son” means merely that the suffering, which in the 
first instance affected only the human body, reached 
the Godhead also, which formed the soul of this body. 
CaUistus says, on the other hand : the Logos became 
flesh;® but the Father dwells in the Logos, and all 
that the Logos or the Son does and suffers, the Father 
does and suffers also; therefore the Father in and 
through the Son took part in the Incarnation and the 
Passion. 

Without doubt it was precisely upon the Incarna- 
tion and Passion that Hippolytus had laid stress, in 
order to make it palpably necessary that, although 
the Logos was of the Substance of God, yet He must 

^ Tims Cyeil op Alexandria also remarks, that the words of Christ, 
S. John xiv. 10, on the one side express the identity of the Godhead, and 
the oneness of nature in the Father and the Son ; on the other side : ro 
erepov h hTsptp thott, pe^ h Tt oif h Thesaur. de Trin,^ Opp,Y, 109. 

2 Compasms est Pater Ftho, Tebtdll. Adv. Prax. c. 29. 

^ Tovrojf Tov . • . fF&retpxoff&at p. 880. 
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be conceived as being subordinate to the Father or 
God, a Being nearer or nearest to God. For this 
reason it was thought that Callistus placed both, even 
in reference to the ohcovofda, in such close connection j 
and he was thus brought to the view which the later 
Fathers (on the strength of this same passage, S. John 
xiv. 10) afterwards developed stiU further, that each 
Person imparts His properties to the other two Persons, 
and that the three Persons are so united as to do all 
things in common.^ 

Two remarks force themselves upon us here in con- 
sidering this memorable contest in the Church of Eome. 
Hippolytus, as we have seen, charged the Churches in 
communion with CaUistus with having introduced the 
practice of rebaptizing heretics who went over to 
them). The .AJorican Church was the one specially 
intended. In the lively and uninterrupted intercourse 
between the Roman and African Churches, it is im- 
possible that the latter had not taken careful notice of 
the continual disputes and divisions in the former, 
especially as these had reference to the most sacred 
dogma of the Christian faith. Owing to the appear- 
ance of Praxeas, who had tendered his recantation to 
the Church of Carthage, the Africans were already 
acquainted with these disputed points ; and they were 
now compelled to declare for the one side or the other. 
That along with the communion of Callistus they also 

^ So especiaUy John op DaBIASOUS, HI- 4 : hmv 6 rpoTrog 

eicarspetg (pvateag difrihihovciig rj? krepcp ret d/d rSjg 

vvotrrdffBag Tetvrornretj jcul r^if eig ahrm vep/x&piqatp. And in the 

following chapter he says that the Persons are united in their nature 
and natural idiomata : xal t$ d/taraadM fAvl^e Ix^oirepv r^g veerp/jctjg 
v^ooTwrsag. Gbeoobt OF Htssa expresses the union and entire community 
of actiyity still more strongly : ovtb ydp diMpslroti r» 

wpoffa^et r^g homjrog, ovre cv ^ovTip, ov» l^/rnidevfAeenr/j ovjc hepyeiec, ov 

oiidsvt rap ro/ovrm^ oidrrsp 6iapur»i ItfI rap dpPpdvap. De comm, not.^ 
Gpp. ed. Paris 1688, II. p. 85- [See the Report of tM Reunion Conference 
at Bonn, 1875, pp. 11-15, 68, 69, and passim; Pickering, 1876.] 
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accepted tlie doctrine with, which, he opposed Hip- 
polytus, is clear. Are we, then, to believe that the 
African Churches changed their doctrine respecting 
the Trinity between one day and another, like a 
coat? 

Again, if in the Church, which by its superior 
grandeur, antiquity, and dignity formed the centre of 
the whole Christian world, to which all directed their 
eyes, with which aU held communion and intercourse,^ 
— ^if in this Church a heresy denying the Divine 
Personality of Christ had been favoured under 
Zephyrinus, and become triumphant under Callistus, 
how are we to explain the fact that, although the dis- 
sension remained confined to Rome, yet outside Rome 
also, at any rate in the majority of Churches, Callistus 
and not Hippolytus was recognised? that in all lists of 
the Bishops of Rome, Greek as well as Latin, Callistus 
only is named, although he held fast to his doctrine 
till his death ? Hippolytus says expressly that the 
didascdlia of Callistus, his form of doctrine, was pub- 
lished throughout the world, i.e. the whole Church far 
and wide had become acquainted with the dissension 
between him and Callistus ; ® and that other Bishops 
and Churches neither could nor would remain neutral 
spectators, every one who has any idea of the primi- 
tive Chxirch and its disposition knows. All who came 
to Rome firom other Churches during the schism would 
be compelled at once to decide to which congregation 
they would belong, — ^whether they would receive the 
holy communion with the party of Hippolytus, or in 
one of the churches of Callistus. WRen Hovatian’s 
schism afterwards broke out in Rome, it forthwith 
blazed forth in the most different parts of the Church 
in Gaul, and again in the East ; and not until the year 
254 did Dionysius of Alexandria aimounce to Stephen, 

1 lEEKfias, Ado. hser. IIL 8, 2. * P. 292. 
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Bishop of Rome, that the Churches in the East, hitherto 
divided by Novatianism, were once more in unity and 
peace. then, thirty years earlier, when Hippolytus 
separated from Callistus, the great majority of Bishops 
and Churches remained on the side of Callistus, because 
they held bi-m to be orthodox, and recognised their 
ovm doctrine in his, — ^then all is easily explained. 
The schism lasted only till the time of Pontianus, — ^that 
is to say, for about fifteen or sixteen years, — and as 
Hippolytus himself to all appearance abandoned his 
separate position before his death, the schism died 
out without leaving a trace behind. Hippolytus’ 
teaching respecting the Trinity contained nothing 
calculated to render it specially popular : it bore too 
much the character of a mere composition of dis- 
cordant elements, and of a transitional stage that must 
lead to a further development, to find many who would 
care to plant it as the standard of a particular sect, — 
although at that time many, as to some extent Origen 
and perhaps also Tertullian, might feel themselves 
more akin to him than to Callistus. 

But if, on the other hand, we were obliged (vFith Dr. 
Wordsworth) to suppose that CaUistus was really a 
teacher of SabeUianism, while Hippolytus was regarded 
by contemporary Bishops and Christians as a defender 
of the Church’s orthodoxy, then certainly everything 
becomes inexplicable. The matter causes great excite- 
ment in the whole Church, as Hippolytus says ; Alci- 
biades, a Syrian, on hearing the fame of it, comes from 
Assamea to Rome ; but after all nothing is done. No 
Synod is held ; no serious attempt is made to bring the 
Bishop of Rome to a better mind, or to depose him. 
The “ school” of Callistus maintains itself even after his 
death, and continues to hold fast his doctrine (7ra/j<£So<rts); 
and once more we meet no trace of other Churches 
ceasing to hold communion with its members. 

p 
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And more than this. Some thirty years after the 
death of Callistus, Novatoan’s hook on the Trinity 
appears. Its author lived in Rome, writes there; 
mentions, moreover, the Sabellian heresy with dis- 
approval in no measured terms, and controverts it in 
passing. But he describes it ordy briefly, by stating 
that it made Jesus Christ to he the Father ; and he 
never gives the faiutest indication that this false 
doctrine, or one closely akin to it, had been so power- 
ful only a short time before in Rome, had been 
favoured by the Bishop, taught publicly by others, and 
had won the acceptance of the majority in the Roman 
Church : his arguments are directed towards a totally 
different quarter, viz. against those who made Christ a 
mere man. On the above supposition this would be 
aU the more incomprehensible, inasmuch as Novatian 
really exhibits an unmistakable relationship to Hip- 
polytus’ form of teaching. With him also the Father 
is the one God ; the Son has His divinity as a gift, a 
present, from the Father ; He was once in the Father, 
and when it pleased the Father the Son went out from 
Him; the time of His production depended on His 
Father’s Will; by His obedient subjection to this Will 
He exhibits the unity of God; and the power of the 
Godhead, sent out from the Father alone, and conferred 
upon the Son, gradu’ally returns to the Father.^ Thus 
with Novatian also the unity of God was rather 
posttilated than really maiatained, and one can under- 
stand how the Macedonians in Constantinople delighted 
in making use of this work.® 

Let us now consider that between the time in which 
the supposed heretical “ school ” of CaUistus was still 

» Notat. De regula ed. Jackson, Lond. 1728, c. 22, p. 176 ; c. 81, 
pp. 238, 240. 

s HiEEOHijn, ApoL contra Bujin., Op. IV. 416. 
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existing in Rome, and the appearance of this book, 
there lay at the very outside twenty years, and it will 
be transparent that the heresy wMch denied the 
Divine Personality cannot possibly have been dominant 
in Rome only a short time before. Novatian, in whose 
time the remembrance of that contest was certainly 
fresh and lively, would have devoted more paius and 
attention to a heresy which had been vanquished only 
a few years before, and, of course, only after recent 
contests and efforts; he would have mentioped per- 
sons and events ; whereas he directs the point of his 
polemics altogether in the opposite direction. 

V. A SIXTH CENTURY ACCOUNT OF THE DISPUTE BETWEEN 
HIPPODYTUS AND CALIJSTUS. 

Let US now consider somewhat more closely that old 
report which has been already mentioned: hitherto un- 
noticed and uncomprehended, it has light thrown upon 
it for the first time by the narrative of Hippolytus. It 
was in the time of those disturbances and commotions 
which invaded the Roman Church at the beginning of 
the sixth century, when a strong party set up a rival 
to Pope Symmachus in the person of Laurentius, and 
the .^an king of the Goths, Theodoric, seized the 
opportunity of interfering in the internal affairs of the 
Roman Church, and making the Popes dependent on 
himself — it was at this time that a member of the 
Roman clergy, whom Constant^ on a«cotmt of Ms 
barbarous style, considers to be of GotMc origin, forged 
certain documents to support the prop(»ition that the 
Pope cannot be judged by any earthly power, and at 
the same time do something for the position of Presby- 
ters of Rome. The perpetrator of these forgeries mcpr- 
porated one or two earlier events or legends in his 
work ; thus, in the mytMcal Synod of Sinuessa, tib® 
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legend, which had been in earlier times circulated by 
the Donatists, that in the persecution of Diocletian, 
MarceUinus, Bishop of Rome, had sacrificed to idols 
and again, in the Acts of a supposed Synod at Rome 
under Pope Sylvester, he has inserted a note referring 
to the dispute between Callistus and Hippolytus ; for 
at his time a recollection of this still lived on somewhere 
in Rome, hut so disfigured and fragmentary that neither 
the time at which the events occurred, nor the persons 
who took part in them, were any longer recognisable. 
Who Callistus (whom he makes to be condenmed by 
Sylvester) was, he evidently did not know ; but the 
accusation made against him he gives correctly — Sabel- 
lianism. That he in one place says that CaUistus 
admitted only one Person in the Trinity, and in another 
that he had divided the Trinity, is only one of the signs 
of clumsiness and ignorance which recur throughout 
the whole document.* In the case of Hippolytus, also, 

^ [See Dr. Dollinger’s FdbUs respecting the Popes^ p. 79, Rivingtons, 
1871, where the conteiits and origin of this very ancient ecdesiastical 
legend are critically examined.] 

® The passage runs thus: Cognitum loquor, et proho Calistum et 
VicUninum, gut arditrio suo fecerunt creaiuram, et Jovianum^ qui in stia 
extollentia dicebat Pascha non venire die suo nec mense^ sed X Kdlendas 
Maias custodvre. (Here, without doubt, the right reading is that given 
by Constant in the note : Calistum et Hippolytum, qui arhitrio suo fecemmt 
creaturam^ et Yictorinum^ qui, etc. This is required, moreover, by the 
introductory Titulus canonum, which runs: Be condemnatiom CalisH, 
Victorini, ESppolyti.) Ego enim, sicut lex memorat, in vestro judicio com’- 
mendo sermxmem; ut introducantur hi tres quidem; primo arhitrio (f, arhiiror) 
Calistum damnari; corrohoretur examm. Quise Calistusita docuit Saheh 
lianum, ut arhitrio suo sumat unam personam esse Trinitatis, non enim co- 
sequante Patre et Filio et Spirlto sancto. Victorinum itaque prssdpue prsBsul 
regionis aniistes (Constant thinks damnandum), qui in sua ferodtate 
quidqmd veUet affirmahat homtnibus, et cycles paschm pronundahat faUaces; 
ut hoc quod constituit X. Kalendas Maji custodiri, vestro sermone, sicut 
veritas hahet, cassetur, et nostro judido condemnetur, et JUiorum nostrorwn 
Augustorum praecurrat auctoritus condemnandum Victorinum episcopwn. Et 
intrderunt omnes, ut suo sermons damnarentur judido, Danmavit autem 
Hippolytum dtaconum ydUhtmiamstarn, et Calistum, qui in sua extoUerOia 
separahat Trinitatem, et Victorinum episcopum, qui ignorans lunse rationem, 
suh arhitrio (arhitrii) sui tenadiate disrump^at veritatem. Et prsBsetUia 
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he did not know that he was a Presbyter, and accord- 
ingly mentions him as a Deacon ; why he makes him 
to be accused and condemned as a Valentinian, has 
been already discussed. 

But who is Victorinus, who is condemned along with 
CaJlistus and Hippolytus, yet not on account of his 
teaching respecting the Trinity, but on account of an 
interference with the Easter-cycle ? Constant, to whom 
the other two names are quite strange,^ thicks that in 
Victorinus he recognises Victorius of Aquitaine, who 
in 457 constructed an Easter-cycle which was afterwards 
much disputed. One must freely admit that the clumsy 
caprice of the author of these fictions renders it alto- 
gether credible that he ‘has brought a man of the 5th 
century into conjunction with two personages of the 
second century. Probable, however, it is not, when 
one considers that at the time when this document was 
composed Victorius had been dead at the most forty 
years, and that therefore there must certainly have 
been persons still living in Rome who had knoym him ; 
further, that the opposition to his cycle did not arise 
till a good deal later, — ^Victor of Capua first wrote 
against it in 550. Moreover, in this document, Victor- 
inus appears, not as the author of a cycle of his own, 
but as the impugner of the cycle of others. It appears 
to me, therefore, much more natural to suppose that 
this Victorinus is the one mentioned .by the author of 
the iiSeZ&w of heresies, and by no one else.* He must 

episcoporum supradictorum^ et presbyUrorum ahoru7nqv£ graduum damnavit 
Hippolytum, Victorinum^ et Calistum, et dedit eis anathema, et damnamt eos 
extra urhes suas, 

^ Ignota eccUsiastids in monumentis nomina, are his words^ Appendix, 
p. 42. Baronins had long ago remarked (a. 324, n. 126) : Qndsnam autem 
hie fuerit, qai damnatus in hoc Eottl condlio est, Vietorinus, ignoratur; 
sieut Bippolytus et CaUistns hasretici, 

^ P. 168, M- Bonth: Praxeas quidam 'haeresim introdvxit, quam Victorinus 
corrohorare curavit, etc. [As already noticed, some -wonld read Victor, 
others Zephjrinus, for Victorinus. But see p. 306.] 
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have been a contemporary of Hippolytus and CaUistus, 
and have lived in Eome. I have already remarked 
that the LiheUus^ when it has anything peculiar, betrays 
its Eoman origiu ; and the connection into which it 
brings Victorinus with Praxeas also argues Rome as 
the locality. He may have been connected with 
Cleome'nes and Sabellius, and one of the -TTpoardTeu of 
the Noetian sect mentioned by Hippolytus : he seems 
to have maintained Patripassianism iu a most coarse 
form, even to the extent of saying that the Rather 
now sits at His own right hand. But in this place he 
is introduced merely as an impugner of the Easter- 
eyde, who maintained that Easter must he kept on the 
22d of ApriL If my conjecture, that this Victorinus 
lived in Rome at the beginning of the third century, is 
correct, then beyond a doubt the cycle of Hippolytus 
is the one meant ; for even if this cycle was not, as 
Isidore maintains, the very first that was constructed 
in the Church, it was at any rate at that time the only 
one in Rome and in the West, and was used as a basis 
still later even by Eusebius of Csesarea. This, then, 
was the cycle which Victorinus attacked; hut what he 
wished about the 22d of April (supposing that the text 
is right) is less clear. Did he wish that the Feast 
should not be a moveable one, but always be celebrated 
on the 22d day of the month of April ? Or did he 
wish that, as the 21st of April was the extreme limit 
for Easter Sunday in the sixteen-years cycle of Bfip- 
polytus, Easter should be allowed to fall still later. In 
any case one may safely suppose that the dispute 
between him and Hippolytus was not respecting the 
Easter question alone, but also respecting the Trinity 
as well, although that is not here mentioned. 

From the spurious so-called Const^iMm S^hestn the 
subject passed into the later lists of the Popes, but 
in a form scarcely recognisable. Arius and Photinus 
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took the place of Hippolytus and Victorinus, although 
Sylvester could not know anything of the future 
heresy of Photinus. Callistus, however, or Oalixtus, 
was retained.^ 

VI. THE PEOBABIiE END OP THE SCHISM. 

That the division in the Roman Church, to which 
the dispute between Callistus and Hippolytus led, 
lasted till the time of Pontianus ; that both leaders, 
Hippolytus and Pontianus, were banished to Sardinia 
in 235, and that there a reconciliation ensued through 
the resignation of both and the consequent election of 
Anteros in Rome, I have endeavoured thus far to 
establish. The statement that the successor of Anteros, 
Pabianus, caused the body of Pontianus to be brought 
hack from Sardinia and solemnly buried in the cemetery 
of Callistus, is not indeed found in the chronographer 
of 354, but in the second Catalogue of the Popes, which 
reaches down to Felix rv., and was made in the sixth 
century. It is doubtless but a weak authority, for in 
other places it contains much that is fabulous, and its 
authorities are often fictions or impure sources. This 
statement, however, we may believe;* for in the 
deposition of martyrs as given by the chronographer 
of 364, it is stated that Pontianus was deposited in the 
cemetery of Callistus, as Hippolytus in the Tiburtma. 
The body of Pontianus, therefore, was brought back 
from Sardinia, and that this took place under Fabianus, 


^ See the texts of tho Catalogue of the Popes in Schelstrate, AnUq, 
EccL I. 446, 447. In the first we read ; Dcrnmavit CaUxtum et Atrium et 
Fotinum. In the Liber. Pontif. ed Yignoli, I. 81: Et damnavit iterum 
Arriumy CaUistum et Photinum et SahelUum et sequaces eortm. 

^ The date, however, deserves no credit (die d^osiiionis ejus db XI. KaL 
Decembris), for this is manifestly a confusion ; it is the date given by the 
chronographer of 354 and the Liber PonUficcdis for the oidinalaon of 
Anteros. 
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mdependently af evidence, is the most natural supposi- 
tion, Now we know for certain that in the middle of 
the fourth century the dqposido of the two, Pontianus 
and Hippolytus, although their resting-places were in 
totally different places, was celebrated on the same day, 
the 13th of August ; and in the oldest collection of 
Roman liturgies that has come down to us, a Natode 
S(mctorum Hippolyti et Pontiani^ with the special prayers 
for it in the Mass, is given on this very day.^ Thus it 
becomes at least highly probable that Hippolytus also 
died in Sardinia, that his body was brought back to 
Rome with that of Pontianus, and that the burial of 
both took place on the same day, although in different 
places. That he was not buried with Pontianus in the 
cemetery of Callistus seems to have been because this 
spot was specially set apart as the resting-place of 
Bishops of Rome, as one sees from both the lists of 
depositions given by the chronographer ; and people 
were unwilling to lend the appearance of a confirmation 
to the claims made by Hippolytus in his lifetime, by 
bringing him after his death into the company of lawful 
Bishops. 

Thus in the 3d and 4th centuries the 13th of August 
was kept in memory of both men, and no doubt also 
in thankful remembrance of the happy conclusion of 
the schism. Soon after the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury, however, this seems to have been changed. The 

^ pt is to be noted that dq)ositio^ though sometimes used of entomb- 
ment, more commonly indicates the day of death, the day on which the 
soul lays down the burden of the flesh. Thus it would be an obTious 
synonym for natale, which commonly means the day of a saint's death. 
Another instance of these two words being used as synonymous occurs 
on March 21st, on which day the martyrology of Jerome has Depositio 
Benedicti Abbatw, while that of Bede has NataU Benedicti AUbatis, It 
appears that depositio is more usual of Bishops, natale nataliiium of martyrs ; 
and that no festiyal of a Bishop or other canonized person appears in any 
calendar before A.D. 400. Smith and Cheetham, DicU of Christ. Ant. 
articles CALEasDAB and Deposition.] 
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recollection of the true history of the two men had 
been lost all the more easily, inasmuch as the special 
prayers for the Mass on their festival spoke only quite 
generally of martyrs, without any special charac- 
teristics. And so Pontianus disappeared altogether 
from the liturgies, and Hippolytus, as we have seen, 
was brought by the myth into connection with S. 
Lawrence, who like him was buried in the Tiburtina. 
Prudentius gives us the legend of Hippolytus in a state 
of transition from history to inventive myth. His saint 
is, so to speak, half the converted and reconciled 
rigorist schismatic, half the mangled martyr of the 
later S. Lawrence legend. A similar relation is 
exhibited in the liturgical collection called the 
Sajcramerdarmm Leordanvm. Between the prayers 
belonging to the day kept in joint remembrance of 
Pontianus and Hippolytus a preface of later origin 
has been inserted, in which Pontianus is no longer 
remembered, and Hippolytus is known only as the 
Roman warrior converted by S. Lawrence. This 
mixture of dissimilar elements, some earlier and some 
later, need not surprise us; it is frequent in this collec- 
tion. According to all appearances this SaxstamenkiHum 
is, as the BaUerini^ have remarked, the first larger 
collection of this kind, put together by some ecclesiastic 
in Rome towards the end of the 5th century. He 
took, it appears, what he found ready to hand in the 
different Roman churches, often mere fragments or 
isolated portions, and thus sometimes put together 
things that had no connection, or joined ancient and 
recent in one. Thus on the 14th of September, in the 
mass of SS. Cornelius and Cyprian, he has inserted a 
preface of S. Euphemia ; and an oraHio referring to Pope 
Simplicius has found its way into the Mass for the 
festival of S. Sylvester. 

^ Opera S. Leonis, II. pi^. p. x. 
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The memory of Callistxis has always been held in 
high honour in the Roman Church. The cemetery of 
which he had had the care,^ the greatest and most 
celebrated of the Roman precincts, henceforward bore 
‘ his name; and in the deposiiM of martyrs in the chrono- 
grapher of 354, the oldest memorial of this kind in the 
Roman Church, he already has a place, and moreover, 
among the Bishops of Rome named here and in the 
de^siMo of the Bishops, he is the earliest. This is the 
more important, because, as Mommsen has remarked, 
the list apparently hears an ojEcial character, and the 
annotations begin with Callistus. His being placed 
among the martyrs is on account of his former banish- 
ment to Sardinia. In the older missals, the Grregorian 
in Muratori and the Lateran edited by Azevedo, he is 
not as yet designated as a martyr, — ^in the latter merely 
as a confessor, according to the distinction which arose 
afterwards.® The later martyrologies, it is true, 
mention him as a martyr, and to some extent give 
particulars of his martyrdom ; but in this they draw 
their materials from spurious and utterly worthless 
Acts. 

Hippolytus mentions further, that the “school” 
which retained the tendencies and doctrines of Cal- 
listus received the name of CaMistians , — that is to say, 
the Roman Church remaining in communion with its 

^ [The earliest instance of the term cemetery is perhaps the passage in the 
Phibsophumem (ix. 7) in which Hippolytus t^ us that Zephyiinus “set” 
Callistus “over the cemetery ” — els to Koifovrriptov KeereoTVKrsjf, an expression 
which shows that the term is already familiar among Christians. To pagans 
it was strange (though perhaps not “ hardly intelligible ”), as the phrase 
Kdt%.ovfAs»et xotfcnriptety occurring more than once in edicts respecting the 
Christians, indicate Piet, of Christ. Ant. article CemstebtJ 

* Vetm lAissaU Bomse 1754, p. 280 : Beato OalUsto Confessore 
tuo et Pontifice suffretgante. The US. which is the original of this missal 
is not earlier than the 11th century ; hut it is remarkable that the false 
Acts of Callistus, which were invents at a much earlier date, have exercised 
no influence upon it. 
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Bishop Callistus and his followers. It was from thig 
that the comparatively small handful of Hippolytians 
had separated as forming the pure and spotless Church, 
which knew well how to discern with whom pne ought 
to enter into communion, i.e. not with Callistians, nor 
with such as had been guilty of mortal sins ; whereas 
those of the didasccileion, those of the school of Cal- 
listus, who “had the face to call themselves the 
Catholic Church,” offered communion to all alike, if 
only they accepted the conditions of penance to he 
undergone, and similar doctrine. 

It need scarcely be said that the name Callistians 
is found nowhere else ; it was adopted only among the 
party of Hippolytus, which survived only for about 
fifteen years, and even in this period had no increase ’ 
worth mentioning. The case is just similar to the 
name of Cornelians, which the Novatians afterwards 
gave to the Catholics;^ and the designation of Adrni- 
asians, by means of which the Arians thought to de- 
grade the confessors of the Nicene doctrine into a sect ; 
or the appellation of Cyrillians, which was applied by 
the Nestorians to the Catholics.® 

vn. mppoLTTxrs' eblation xo okcgen. 

That Obigen and Hippolttus were closely related is 
what we might have expected. Origen, with his thirst 
for knowledge and his burning zeal for religion, was not 
the man to miss an opportunity of becoming person- 
ally acquainted with any of the few learned and in- 
tellectually eminent men which the Church of his day 
possessed, or of gaining instruction from intercourse 
with them. But^ besides his master Clement, and per- 

^ EmiOGiOB, ap. Photinm, cod, 280, p, 1622, 

* See the Acts of the Gonncil pf Ephesiis, Condi coll ed. Lahl>4, III. 
p. 746. 
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liaps Julius AMcanus, Hippolytus was the only person 
who came into consideration as a learned theologian : 
to converse with him, the disciple of S. Irenseus, 
must have been singularly attractive to the younger 
Origen. The wish to have a dose acquaintance with 
the Roman Church brought biwi to Rome in the time 
of Zephyrinus, somewhere about the year 217 ; the 
desire of making the acquaintance of Hippolytus, whose 
reputation was certainly already a wide one, may have 
helped to bring him. The Alexandrian, although still 
a young man of about thirty years of age, — ^he was bom 
in 185, — ^was already a celebrated teacher himself; no 
less than seven of his pupils had suffered a martyr’s 
death in the persecution of Sevems. Now, seeing that 
in a homily in praise of our Lord, Hippolytus has 
mentioned the fact that Origen was then present, we 
may with good reason suppose that this took place at 
that time in Rome. Similarity of pursuits must have 
bound the two men stiU more closely together. Hip- 
polytus was the first Christian theologian who attempted 
detailed explanations of books of the Old Testament. 
Origen directed a large portion of his life to the 
same object; and thus in the whole Church there 
certainly was no other man with whom it woxald have 
been of greater importance for Origen to remain in 
continual intercourse than the Roman Presbyter. 
Apparently it was from Hippolytus, or a disciple of his 
from Rome, that Origen obtained the information re- 
specting the Elchasaites which he made public in a 
homily delivered before his congregation. 

In Rome, Origen must have been a witness of the 
differences in which Hippolytus was already involved 
with Zephyrinus and CaUistus. The subsequent events 
and the position taken by Hippolytus were certainly 
not unknown to him, and did not fail to arouse his 
sympathies. If seems to me all but certain that he 
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sided with Hippolytus against Callistus. The following 
points may be noted. 

Firsdy, Origen (at any rate at his earlier period) 
shared the rigorist principles of Hippolytxis respecting 
penance and the forgiveness of sLos ; indeed, he ex- 
presses himself in such a way that one easily recognises 
in it a criticism on Callistus or his followers.^ “ There 
are certain people who, I know not how, assume to 
themselves what transcends the power of a Bishop, 
possibly because they have no knowledge even of what 
a Bishop should know; they boast that they can for- 
give idolatry, can remit the sins of adultery and fornica- 
tion, as if even sins unto death could be absolved 
through their prayer for such as commit such things.”® 

Secondly, Origen speaks with special dislike of Bishops 
of the large town, who in their proud exaltation would 
not allow even the best members of the Church to 
speak freely with them.® Now it is quite true that we 
do not find exactly this charge among those which 
Hippolytus heaps so liberally upon the head of Cal- 
listus ; and it is quite hkely that Origen may have had 
his own Bishop Demetrius primarily in view. But 
soon afterwards the Alexandrian speaks of Bishops 
and Priests to whom “the uppermost seats” (vpano- 
KoO^piai) were entrusted, and who made over whole 
Churches to unfit persons, who made improper men 
rulers (ap^ovrai}). This, then, comes very near to the 

^ De orat. 28, ed. de la Kne, L 256. 

® Later on, no doubt (in 248 or 249, wbenhe wrote against Oelsus, a work 
which, according to Husebius, belongs to this time) he says nothing o£ a 
perpetnal excommunication of grievous sinners, but testifies that it is the 
universal custom of the Church to receive the fallen again after long 
penance. Contra Cetsum^ 8. 51, Op, 1. 481. Had he meanwhile changed his 
opinion ? Or are we to suppose that, besides the sins described by Mm 
as pardonable, wMch he does not define more exactly (rwg vuc 
i Tivog dro^av pevtxiiifAhovg^, there hre siill the most grievous — idolatry, 
adultery, etc. — ever excluded from being pardonable? 

^ Covm, in Matt,,^ Op, III. 723. 
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complaiats against CaUistus mentioned above. On the 
death of OaUistus, Origen was thirty-seven years old. 
One cannot of course build anything certain on this 
passage, for here again experiences which he had in 
Egypt, or in the eastern provinces, may have passed 
before his mind. 

Thirdly, Origen’s teaching respecting the Trinity 
certainly comes much nearer to the truth than that 
set forth by Hippolytus. With Origen the generation 
of the Son is eternal and everlasting, and he took 
great pains to lay due emphasis upon the personal pre- 
existence of the Logos (no doubt in close connection 
with his idea of a similarly eternal creation). But, 
nevertheless, his system of subordination betrayed him 
into saying things respecting the relation of the Son to 
the Father which bring him very near to the errors of 
Hippolytus, and which (after all softenings and apologies 
made for them by defenders of the great man in ancient 
and modem times still remain inadmissible. He 
places the Son far below the Father, who is the one 
Supreme God ; he maintains that Ghiisti.ans rise even 
above the Son up to the Father. With him the Son 
is in fact not very God of the Substance of the Father; 
He has only a dependent divinity, requiring perpetual 
sustenance from the Foimt-Head, the Father. The 
Son, he says, would not remain God if He did not re- 
main in unbroken contemplation of the profundity of 
the Father.® The Father, who with Origen, as with 
Hippolytus, realizes in Himself the whole idea of the 
Godhead, imparts a portion of His Nature, that, viz. 
which is communicable ; but retains the remainder, 
the inmost and highest attributes of the Divine Nature, 
for Himself. Through this communication, which is 
at once an aet of the Divine Will (though not an arbi- 
trary one), and also the hypostatizing of it^ i.e! of the 
^ [See note at the end of this chapter.] * In Joh, t. 2. 2, Op. IV. 51. 
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personified Will of the Father, the Son has His origin, 
and He again communicates what was given to Him 
to other beings, Origen says “gods;” he means the 
numina of the stars- and the angels set over various 
nations. It is in this way, no doubt, that we can 
explain how he distinguished four classes of men in 
reference to their knowledge and veneration of the 
Deity. The first is of those who had the Supreme God 
of the universe as their God ; the second is of those 
who did not advance beyond the Son of God, His 
Christ ; the third, the star-worshippers ; the fourth 
composed of those who pray to things which are not 
gods at all, Le. the grossest idolaters.^ 

Now it is true that all this appears again less 
strongly expressed in many passages of this great and 
gifted man, who in intellect, profundity, and pmebrc^wy 
msigM was far superior to Mippolytus. Origen would 
allow no division of the Divine Substance ; he would 
certainly have answered the question, whether the Son 
has all ^vine perfection, in the affirmative. It is by 
a sort of doubling of the Divine Substance that he 
explains the existence of the Son ; but for this very 
reason he also does not hesitate to speak of a 8e6T6po<} 
060 ?, a second God; hence, again, the Father’s self- 
consciousness is different from and higher than that of 
the Son, and he frequently makes use of the compari- 
son that the Father is as much above the Son as the 
Son is above the world. And thus with him also the 
Son is the instrument of the Father, the latter being 
the Euler, the former the subject fiilfilling His com- 
mands.® 

Origen, therefore, certainly avoided that grievous 

» L.e. p. 52. 

^ Polemical zeal against Sabellianism, wMcbpox^y influence Hippolytos^ 
has been addnced by way of excnse for Origen also, wbo is thought to have 
been seduced thereby too far in the opposite dir^tion* Thns argues the 
anonymous apologist in Photius, cod. 117, p. 295, ed. Bothomag. 
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error of Hippolytus, that the Father once existed 
without the Son, the Son being produced afterwards 
by an arbitrary act of the Divine Will ; hut, neverthe- 
less, the practical common sense of a Callistus, had he 
been better acquainted with his doctrine, would doubt- 
less not have shrunk from chargmg him also with 
Ditheism, though of a more subtle and less patent 
kiad. The excommunicated Hippolytus might have 
cried to Oiigen, as Abelard afterwards to Gilbert of 
La Por^e : 


“ Tone tua res agitur, paries cum prosdmus ardet.” 

In the year 231 or 232, when Origen had been con- 
demned, deposed, and excommunicated by two Synods 
at Alexandria, a Synod was also held against bim at 
Rome ; therefore under Pontianus, at a time when the 
schism of Hippolytus still continued. “Rome assembled 
her Senate against him,” says Jerome in a passage in 
his letter to Paula.^ But when he add^^j^ig^ Origen 
was condemned not on account of new -is ^^es or 
heretical opinions, but because people fount jjgpi splen- 
dour of his eloquence and learning intolerable, he is 
certainly not correct ; his doctrine also was certainly 
in question. But one thing is surprising, that the case 
of a Presbyter belonging to another Church should be 
made the subject of discussion at a Roman Synod, 
specially summoned for the purpose. According to 
the usual practice, the simple adoption and ratification 
by the Bishop of Rome of the sentence pronounced at 
Alexandria would have sufficed; it must, therefore, 
have been that Origen himself had appealed to Rome. 
But a still more probable hypothesis is, that Origen in 
some way or other had taken part in the disputes in 
Rome, perhaps by siding with Hippolytus’ party against 
Calhstus and his successor, and that Pontianus had 

> InweHv. ia Hieronymi Op., ed. Mariianay, IV. 430 . i 
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consequently in a special Synod pronounced a con- 
demnation of his doctrine as well as of his conduct. 
This probability is increased by the fact that Origen 
said nothing about this Roman condemnation at the 
time ; and not until the time of Pontianus’ successor, 
Pahianus (236-249), that is, several years later, when 
the Hippolytus schism was already at an end, did he 
put out a defence of himself.^ 

One more point may here he noticed. Firmilian of 
Caesarea was the zealous pupil and devoted friend of 
Origen ; he invited him to stay with him in Cappa- 
docia, and again spent a considerable time with him 
in Palestine. The letter which he later on sent to 
Cyprian in the controversy about the baptism of 
heretics goes beyond all bounds, and is full of bitter- 
ness and animosity against Stephen and the Roman 
Church.* May not the attitude taken by this Church 
in the matter of Origen have been one main cause 
of this bitterness ? 

The historically very important question, whether 
among the Alexandrian Bishops Demetrius alone was 
an opponent of Origen, or whether Heraclas also con- 
tended against him and his doctrine, has for a long 
time been left xmdiscussed. It is accepted as ascer- 
tained that only Demetrius treated Origen as an enemy, 
and drove him out of Alexandria, and this not so much 
on account of his doctrine as on account of his foreign 
ordination and the well-known strange act of his youth. 
And yet there has been ready at hand evidence by no 
means unimportant to show that under Heraclas the 
controversy in Alexandria broke out afresh, and that 
this Bishop also raised himself against his former 
teacher and his doctrines. 

1 Eusebius, vi. 26. Hubbostmi, JEpist. 65, ad Pammach. c. 4. 

^ Mosh^m calls it Epistola feUis plena et prssler modum acerha. Comm, de 
rebus Christ, p, 539. 

Q 
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Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, had appealed* to 
the fact that Heraclas expelled Origen from the Pres- 
bytery and from communion, and compelled him to 
withdraw from Alexandria. This was stated in the 
synodal letter of a Council of Egyptian Bishops ap- 
parently held under Theophilus it is confirmed by 
the anonymous biographer of S. Pachomius ;® and still 
more important is the confirmation implied in the 
statement of Eusebius, that Origen, shortly before the 
persecution under Maximinus, in the second year after 
the elevation of Heraclas, again migrated from Alex- 
andria to Caesarea in Palestine.^ 

But Eusebius and Jerome know nothing of a quarrel 
between Origen and Heraclas ; and was it likely that 
the latter, who for thirty years had been the pupil of 
the great theologian, — he whom Origen himself had 
chosen as coadjutor in the catechetical school, — ^would 
as Bishop come forward as the enemy of his honoured 
master? 

The silence of Eusebius, however, is not of the very 
slightest moment : as a zealous disciple of Origen, he 


* This is shomi by Gennaditts, Be vir, ill. c. 33. 

^ Quoted by Justmian in his letter to Mennas. Harduin. III. 263. In 
the same letter Peter of Alexandria is also quoted as mentionixig the severe 
attacks which his predecessors, Demetrius and Heraclas, had endured at 
the hands of Origen, p. 258. 

3 Acta S.S. May 14, sec. 21, p. 20. 

* This statement is not found in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, 
where he would have been obliged to say something respecting the causes 
of this strange new wandering abroad, and this he preferred to leave un- 
said ; bnt it no doubt occurred in his chronicle ; and that it was there in 
the Gre^ original also is shown by Syncellus, who has the same. See 
Scriptor. vet. nova CoU. ed. Mains, viii 392. Modem writers who have 
written about Origen have taken no notice of it, apparently because they 
considered it erroneous. Redepenning maintains (^Origenes, I. p. 413) that 
after his condemnation by Demetrius in 231 Origen never returned to 
Egypt, but remained in Palestine till the outbreak of the persecution under 
Maximinus. But is it not in itself probable that, after Demetrius was dead, 
and his own pupil and friend had become Bishop, he would return thither 
again? 
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suppresses everything calculated to bring into notice 
the opposition in matters of doctrine which Origen pro- 
voked. Accordingly, he says nothing about the Synod 
held by Demetrius or the sentence which it pronounced. 

With regard to Jerome, he notices these circum- 
stances only once or twice, and that quite casually. 
He does not mention Heraclas at aU, excepting in his 
book on ecclesiastical writers. But that Heraclas, 
notwithstanding the ties by which he was bound to 
Origen, drove him out of Alexandria, — ^nay, more, that 
he would not allow him (as will presently be shown) 
to teach anywhere in Egypt, — all this shows how 
direct the antagonism was in which Origen had placed 
himself with regard to the doctrine of the Church, and 
with what earnestness his heterodoxy was opposed 
even during his lifetime. 

This has been almost universally denied. Tiltjs- 
MONT ^ thought that the enemies of Origen might very 
possibly have substituted the name of Heraclas for that 
of Demetrius, because the former was a much more 
important person in the Church than the latter. Db 
iiA Rub ® appeals simply to the relation of Heraclas to 
his teacher ; this makes it quite incredible that he took 
any steps against him. Moshbim, Nbakdbb, and 
RBDBPBireiifiG have not thought it worth while so much 
as even to mention the question. Schuitzbb * considers 
the statement about the synodal letter incredible, for 
this simple reason (without seeking others), that it 
involves an error in chronology, for Heraclas was still 
Origen’s assistant when Origen left Alexandria [no 
doubt the first time, but we have to do with a second 
departure of Origen fi:om Alexandria] ; but he never- 
theless adds : “ It is anyhow conceivable that Heraclas, 

^ Mimoires, III. 770. 

* In the note to the Or^enianis by Hnet, 0pp. Orig. IV. P. IL p. 93. 

^ Origenes fiber die Grundlehren der Glaubenswissenscha/t, Einl. p. xlii. 
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out of official zeal or on other grounds, may have 
thought himself obliged to enforce the decisions of his 
predecessor Demetrius and his Synod even against his 
own friend.” But Heradas did not meddle with the 
decisions of his predecessor ; he allowed Origen again 
to preach in Alexandria, and not until he again began 
to put forth his anomalous doctrines in these sermons 
also did he proceed against him. Further detail on 
the subject has been preserved to us by Photius, who 
was in possession of various origmal authorities in 
ecclesiastical history which are now lost, and for the 
history of Origen in particular had documents which 
have come down to us either only in fragments or not 
at aU. His narrative runs thus : — 

In the lectures which Origen delivered in Alexandria 
on Wednesdays and Fridays he used openly to intro- 
duce his heresy; for this Heradas excommunicated 
him, and expelled him from Alexandria. With the 
intention of going to Syria, Origen came to Thmuis in 
Egypt, where the Bishop Ammonius allowed him to 
deliver a lecture in his church. Heradas, hearmg of 
this, went himself to Thmuis, deposed Ammonius, and 
made Philip (a younger man, but of repute among 
Christians) Bishop in his place. Later on, however, 
Heradas, at the request of the congregation, restored 
Ammonius to the episcopal dignity, and entrusted the 
management of the see to the two — Ammonius and 
Philip. But as long as Ammonius lived, Phihp never 
seated himself upon the episcopal throne, and when- 
ever Ammonius addressed the congregation or cele- 
brated the Holy Eucharist, he always stood behind 
him. Not until Ammonius died did he ascend the 
episcopal throne ; and he became one of those Bishops 
who were distinguished for their excellence.^ 

1 It IS the ninth Erotema among the cweLyayetl xeti which 

FojsnrANi has edited in his Novm eruditorum delicias, Florentise 1785, 1, pp. 
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This second expulsion of Origen falls, it appears, in 
the year 234 or 235, previous to his seeking protection 
from the Maximinian persecution with his friend Mr- 
milian in Cappadocia. As Heraclas lived till 248, 
Origen did not return again to Egypt. It is true that 
Heraclas was succeeded by another of Origen’s pupils, 
Dionysius ; but Origen could not promise himself any 
greater tolerance from him than from his predecessor ; 
and moreover, the Decian persecution followed soon 
afterwards, and in 253 this remarkable man died, — one 
who, notwithstanding the dangerous ferment which he 

1-SO. Bat as the text there has been mutilated in parts, one most im- 
portant passage being omitted, I append it here from a ms. in the Royal 
Library at Munich, cod. gr. 68 : — 

XLm iviaKO’Xog xolI •xruktv ^ rov iliov 

?Letov 

*Ei/ ^ix(p6po/s p&eif ffvpo^oig^ xetl vis'd^icc(p6pcjtftv»rpa» rovro eySvero, 

aarcrep xetl btcI tov Ay too ^ Kdtxvtxaiw ykyops^ xecl sttI 'MetpxeTCh.ov STitrxo^ov 
’ AyxvpKs, x»i 'Matxecpiov xal erspav fs-oTilKap Ag ilpi/pr»i‘ PF»pax7\.i(xst Ao&ov 
^T/ftovinog TOjr fS/ov TFoifcivcb lykvsrt^ *'B.pAx'K& rov AyiarArov ‘jFo.rpixpyfiV 
otJ Zi^o^og Atovvcriog^ sTrx Mx^if^og^ xxl f^sr^ xvrov GsauAg, 
xal fAtr avrov 6 ayiog ispofcaprvg Tllrpog. lyh&ro ds ro/aads’ eu ra/g 
il/xipatg rov avrov ayioirarov *'B.pax7\.a h ^ AT^e^au^petep ^Uptysprig 6 xoCKov(/,i9og 
d^afAavrtog, r^p ihiap ^apspag s^tjyovptspog alpsoiP, rsrpa^t xal wapavxsvp’ 
rovrcp roipvp ag Trapaorotovpra vytafpovaeop Zf^aorxa'h.iaPy xal rrapa- 
Xapaaaopra r^p op^^o^op rriarip^ exfiipiffsp 6 avrog ayiog ^13.petx7\.ag rijg ixxJiTq- 
(Flag xal ri^g ^ A'Ks^ap^psiag. 4 ^ avrog exxipvxrog ^flptyspnig, d^ep^o- 

pospog iig rag 'Svpiag [rdgr^g ^vpiag rrohug^ Font.] xavcpivnnaiv eig oro’htp opopca- 
^opoipvip Gpoovyipf Brr/iFxoorop t^ovvap 6p$o^o^op opopcart *Apcfcaptop^ og xal Isrg- 
rpet]/er$ avr^ 'Ciptyip^ opciXij<raF Tioyop di^axr/xop hrji ai^ov \xxKwicp. rovro 

dxovtrag 6 araorag ’ UpaxXdg 6 tipinpohog 1^^6 ip sig GpcovviP, xal avro 
rovro xadpipnias rop ^ Apopoaptop^^ xal xaretFrmsp dvr avrov ewiaxorrop ^iJitrrrrop 
rtpd PSGtrepop pciyap ocoT^irsvrip sp r$ xptariapi^'po^* vorspop orapaxXvi^slg 
voro rov Xaov rijg avr^g oroTieag o ^dorag^JELpaxTiag idiSeero'^ av4ig kviaxooeop 
rop Apcpoapiop^ xal orapshaxep dpoCporkpoig r$ re ^ Apopoapicp xal r^p 

STTttFxorr^p GpAOvvip. poerd di ro da’oiFrSjpai rhp dyiop Ixelhp o pdp 

O/X/srsroff oyB’ o'Kag exd6i(F&t tiel rov ipopov^ dXjC s^viyovpthov rov ’ Apopoapiov, 
9 yovp "Keirovpyovprog, iirrapoepog ^tarkket ooeiira avrov vdtFas rag ^poipag r^g 
^a^g^Apcpoapiov’ xoiponj^iprog amv [Srs ixoipc^^v o Font.], 
rare exd^ierep Itti rov 6p6pov 6 ^iktrrrrog^ xal eykp&co rap eorKripbap h dpsrji 
\xal davpoa^opokpap^ Font.] loetaxoTpap^ 


^ The passage, xal xarkffmjorsp to rvp kmorxo^ip Gpcovajp, is omitted in 
Fontani. 
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left behind him in the Church, yet was one of her 
noblest sons, a source of enlightenment to countless 
numbers both in his own age and afterwards. 

The statement that Origen delivered his lectures on 
Wednesdays and Fridays is quite in accordance with 
the ancient custom of the Alexandrian Church. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Socrates,^ on these two days 
portions of Holy Scripture were read aloud, and then 
expounded by the teachers (piSda-Kokoi). 

The institution of two Bishops in the Church of 
Thmuis is the first instance of this kind in the primitive 
Church, and therefore noteworthy. It is true that aS 
early as 212, Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, had a 
colleague and coadjutor in Alexander ; but here the 
circumstances were different. Alexander had to take 
the place of Narcissus, who was 120 years old, and 
could no longer perform his episcopal duties. Theo- 
tecnus. Bishop of Caesarea, ordained Anatolius as his 
successor ; and it was only on this account that for a 
short time they exercised the episcopal office together. 
The first instance similar to the one before us seems 
to be the one at Jerusalem, when Macarius at the 
request of the people kept back Maximus, whom he 
had already ordained as Bishop of Diopolis, as his 
official coadjutor ; but here also the chief object was 
to secure a particular successor.® A complete analogy 
to the case in Thmuis is found in the circumstances 
which arose somewhat later in the African Church, 
when several Donatist Bishops with their congregations 
returned to the Church, and then exercised their office 
in the same place in common with the Catholic Bishop: 
the custom was that each should take the raised seat 
or episcopal throne in turn, which Philip would not do 
at Thmuis.* 

1 EeeUs. Bust. V. c. 22. ^ Euseb. vL 11, viL 32 ; Sozoueh, iL 20. 

^ Hence the propossd of the Catholic Bishops at the Conference at 
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[TTote. — A mong modem defences of Origen, that of 
Dr. NiiWMAiff, in his Arians of ^ Fourth Century^ 
must ever take a front place. It occims at the end 
of his vindication of the “apparent liberality of the 
Alexandrian school ” (chap. I. sec. iiL). It is a pleasure 
to help to make it still more widely known by quoting 
it entire. It is with the feeling that one is making a 
concession to literary and ecclesiastical etiquette that 
one calls Origen’s enemy, Jerome, a saint; it is the 
fear of being guilty of a literary and ecclesiastical 
impertinence that alone withholds one from giving that 
title to Origen. 

“ Origen, in particular, that man of strong heart, who 
has paid for the unbridled freedom of his speculations 
on other subjects of theology by the multitude of 
grievous and irnfair charges which burden his name 
with posterity, protests, hy the forcible orgumera of a life 
devoted to God’s service, against his alleged connection 
with the cold, disputatious spirit and the tmprincipled, 
domineering ambition, which are the historical badges 
of the heretical party. Nay, it is a remarkable feet 
that it was he who discerned the heresy ^ outside the 
Church on its first rise, and actually gave the alarm. 


Carthage : Patent quippe unusquisque nostrum^ honoris sibi soda copulatn^ 
viemim sedere emmentitts^ shut peregrino episcopo jvsta considente colUga. 
Call Carth, L die, c. 16, Harduin, 1. 1067. 

1 “ The Word,” saye Origen, ^ being the Image of the invisible God, 
mnst Himself be invisible. Hay, I will maintain farther, that as being the 
Image He is eternal, as the God whose Image He is. For when was that 
God, whom S. John calls Light, d^titate of the Badiance of His incom> 
mnnicable glory, so that a man may dare to ascribe a beginning of exist- 
ence to the Son ? . . . Let a man, who dares to say that the Son is not 
from eternity, consider well that is all one with saying Divine Wisdom 
had a beginning, or Beason, or Life.” Athan. £>e Deer, Nh. sec. 27. Vtde 
also his dpxiciv (if Bo^ns may be trusted) for his denouncement of 
the still more characteristic 'Arianisms of the ors wk fu and the Ig ou» 
Svreiv. (On Origen^s disadvantages, vide Ltjhpeb, ESsL X. p. 406, etc.) 
[Contrast these statements both philosophically and theologically with 
Hippolytus’ strange views respecting the Logos.] 
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sixty years before Arius’ day. Here let it suffice to 
set down in his vindication the following facts, which 
may he left to the consideration of the reader : — ^First, 
that his habitual hatred of heresy and concern for 
heretics were such as to lead him, even when an orphan 
in ja. stranger’s house, to withdraw from the praying 
and teaching of one of them celebrated for his eloquence, 
who was in favour with his patroness and other Chris- 
tians of Alexandria ; that all through his long life he 
was known throughout Christendom as the especial 
opponent of false doctrine in its various shapes ; and 
that his pupils — Gregory, Athenodorus, and Dionysius 
— ^were principal actors in the arraignment of Paulus, 
the historical forerunner of Arius. Next, that his 
speculations, extravagant as they often were, related to 
points not yet determined by the Church, and consequently 
were really what he frequently professed them to be, 
inquiries. Further, that these speculations were for 
the most part ventured in matters of inferior import- 
ance, certainly not upon the sacred doctrines which 
Arius afterwards impugned, and in regard to which 
even his enemy Jerome allows him to |be orthodox ; 
that the opinions which brought him into disrepute in 
his lifetime concerned the creation of the world, the 
nature of the human soul, and the like; that his 
opinions, or rather speculations, on these subjects were 
imprudently made public by his friends ; that his writ- 
ings were incorrectly transcribed even in his lifetime, 
according to his own testimony ; that after his death, 
Arian interpolations appear to have been made in some 
of his works now lost, upon which the subsequent 
Catholic testimony of his heterodoxy is grounded; 
that, on the other hand, in his extant works the doc-’ 
trine of the Trinity is clearly avowed, and in particular 
our Lord’s Divinity energetically and variously en- 
forced ; and lastly, that in matter of fact the Arian 
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party does not seem to have claimed him, or appealed 
to him in self-defence, till thirty years after the first 
rise of the heresy, when the originators of it were 
already dead, although they had shown their inclina- 
tion to shelter themselves behind celebrated names by 
the stress they laid on their connection with the martyr 
Lucian.^ But if so much can be adduced in exculpa- 
tion of Origen from any grave charge of heterodoxy, 
what accusation can be successfully maintained against 
his less suspected feUow-labourers in the polemical 
school ? so that, in concluding this part of the subject, 
we may with full satisfaction adopt the judgment of 
Jerome : It may be that they erred in simplicity, or 
that they wrote in another sense, or that their vmtiags 
were gradually corrupted by unskilful transcribers ; or 
certainly before Arius, like ‘the sickness that de- 
stroyeth in the noon-day,’ was bom in Alexandria, they 
made statements innocently and incautiously which 
are open to the misinterpretation of the perverse.” 

For Dr. Newman’s opinion of Jerome, see Historicod 
JSketdkes, III. p. 173 (The Church of the Faih&rs, 263).] 

the latest investigations kespegting the book 

AND ITS CONTENTS. 

While this treatise was in the press, further discus- 
sions respecting the subject of it appeared in London 
by WoEDSWOETH, in a work specially devoted to the 
subject, in Paris by Le Noemant, in Germany by 
Gieselee and Baue. A critical view of the widely 
differing opinions set forth in these "writings will at 
the same time afford an opportunity of taking up cer- 

1 Hxjet. Origen. lib. i., lib. iL 4, sec. 1 ; Bull, Defens. F. N. ^ 9] 
Wateklaku’s Works^ iii p. 322 ; Baltus, Defense des Ss. P&res, ii. 20 ; 
Tillemosit, Metfi. iii p. 259 ; Socbat. Hist. iv. 26. Atsaktasius notices 
the change in the Arian polemics, from mere disputation to an appeal to 
authority, in his De Sent. Dionys. sec. 1, written about A.l>. 354. 
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tain points which have not heen made sufficientlj 
prominent in the preceding discnssion, or require more 
definite treatment. 

M. Lb Noemabt* maintains, in opposition to a pre- 
viously printed article by the Abb4 Teeppbl, who 
declares himself for the opinion that Hippolytus is the 
author, that this view is untenable, for a Bishop of 
Portus could not have assumed the position in Rome 
which the author attributes to himself. On the other 
hand, everything fits in very well, if one supposes that 
the Origen named in the manuscript was really the 
author of the book, and the man who played in Rome 
the part depicted by himself. I do not contradict this 
view, because I am quite convinced that so distinguished 
and impartial a scholar as M. Le Normant, for whom 
I entertain feelings of sincere respect and friendship, 
as soon as he subjects the question to a fresh investi- 
gation, and weighs the facts put forward in this treatise, 
win ^ve up the Origen hypothesis. He has rightly 
seen that the occurrences in the Church of Rome 
wordd be inexplicable if the chief personage were a 
Bishop of Portus. But that Hippoljrtus was not Bishop 
of Portus appears (to me, at least) capable of being 
proved to demonstration j and as soon as this stum- 
bling-block; is removed out of the way, everything falls 
into place and is explained at once. 

- Herr Batje, in two articles in the periodical edited 
by himself and Zeller,® has endeavoured to give still 
further grounds for the opinion previously started by 
Fessler, that the Roman Oaids is the author of the 
PMlas(^humena. His grounds are: 

Pirstly, the author of the PhihsopTmrnmci, according 
to his own declaration, was also the author of the 
treatise on the Universe. Bul^ according to the state- 

Correspondant, Paris 1853, tom. 31, pp. 609-550. 

‘ Jahrg. 1853, HSt 1 and 3. 
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ment of Photius, the author of the latter treatise 
acknowledged that he was also the author of the 
LabyrinOi ; accordingly the Ldbyrin^ is no other than 
our Fhihsophumena, and that this work bore the title of 
the Labyrinth cannot be doubted, because — at the com- 
mencement of the tenth book the author ^eaks of a 
IdhyrwiOh of heretics I 

But seeing that Theodoret quotes from the Labyrinth 
matter which is not to be foimd in the PhUosophumena, 
Herr Baur helps himself out of the difficulty by sup- 
posing two treatises, both bearing the title of Labyrinth, 
and both composed by Gains. Theodoret, he says, calls 
the treatise used by himself the LMe Ldnpin£i; and 
so there must have been another, fiom which this one 
was distinguished by the epithet a-fwcpoi, a supposition 
confirmed by the PhMosophumma, in which the author 
refers to a former similar treatise of his, viz. of course, 
the LMe Labyrinth. 

Now, to begin with, it is extremely improbable that 
the title Ldbyrirdh would be the designation of a 
smaller treatise in contradistinction to a larger one of 
like contents and like title. The expression is to be 
understood objectively, as Herr Baur himself allows, 
of the heretics spoken of in the treatise ; and it would 
be altogether without point and senseless if the author 
of two treatises on heresies were to call the more de- 
tailed one the Great Lcibyrinih, or simply the Labyrmffi, 
and the shorter one {previously written, be it observed) 
the lAUle Labyrmdi ; in which case the substantive in 
the title would refer to the subject-matter, and the 
adjective to the size of the work. The title is per- 
fectly intelligible simply from what Theodoret states 
as the contents of the treatise, which discussed the 
Monarchians and their internal contradictions, espe- 
cially with regard to their capricious alterations and 
inteipolations in the text of Scripture. The author 
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had shown that four of the Theodotian sect, viz. 
Theodorus, Asclepiades, Henaophilus, and Apollorddes, 
had each of them produced a differently worded text 
of Holy Scripture hy their additions and garblings.^ 
On account of this confusion he called the whole sect 
a labyrinth ; and because they formed only a small 
handftd, and were unable to extend themselves in any 
direction, he called them the little labyrinth. 

But further, it is impossible that the former treatise 
mentioned in the PhibsophuTnena can he the little 
Labyrinth of Theodoret ; for the former was directed 
against heretics in general, and contained a list of all 
the heresies known to the author ; whereas the treatise 
mentioned by Theodoret is about the Theodotians only.® 

Herr Baur says: “AH that we learn from the treatise 
itself respecting the life of the author, which is So 
closely interwoven with the history of the Church of 
Rome, agrees, moreover, far better with a Presbyter 
living in Rome, such as Caius was, than with Hip- 
polytus, about whom even respecting his locality 
nothing further is known.” The argument is a circle j 
for that Caius was a Roman Presbyter is a conclusion 
depending upon the very question whether he wrote 
the two treatises, the one on the Universe and the 
Labyrinth. Eusebius and Jerome know nothing of his 
being a Roman Presbyter ; no ancient writer calls hiin 
such ; he is mentioned in no Martyrology. Photius is 
the first to make the assertion, but only in coimection 

1 Theodoret, SsereUfah. 2, 5, p. 332, ed. Sclmlze. 

^ Ketrac rovrav atpetrsaf 6 fffbix.p6s (rvjnypaCpyi A»^vptv6os^ I, c. 381. As 
Theodoret had this treatise before him, and mentions it in connection with 
no other heresy, there cannot well be a doubt that it was confined to a 
criticism of this sect. [Jacobi in Hebzoo thinks that, in spite of D51- 
linger’s arguments, Baur’s theory of the two Lalyrinths “ has a good deal 
in its fayour;” but he does not tell us what, merely saying that the fact of 
Bippolytus not giving this name to the two treatises is of no import. 
Against DbUinger, Baur, Bunsen, and perhaps Bouth and Gaspari, he doubts 
whether the treatise mentioned by Theodoret was by Hippolytus.] 
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with the treatise on the Universe, with respect to 
which he himself confesses that it is doubtful whether 
Gains or some one else is the author of it. It appears 
that the writer of the LcAyrinih designated himself in 
this hook as Presbyter and Bishop of the heathen, and 
at the same time gave Rome as his dwelling-place. 
But inasmuch as he therein states that the treatise on 
the Universe is also his, and Photius found on the 
margin of his copy of this treatise the assertion that 
Gains was the author of it, it was forthwith concluded 
that Gains was a Roman Presbyter and Bishop of the 
heathen. In reality, however, it was Hippolytus who 
thus designated himself. 

In his second article Herr Baur endeavours to show 
that Theodoret already knew the PMbsophume>ra under 
the name of Origen, and whenever he quoted it always 
mentioned Origen as his source; and that hence it 
follows that Hippolytus could not be the author, for 
Theodoret in certain passages mentions Origen and 
Hippolytus together as authors who had written 
against the same heresies. 

Here, then, is the first and main question, — ^Was 
there anywhere in antiquity a work about heresies in 
general which was known under the name of Origen, 
and has Theodoret mentioned this work as one of his 
sources ? To this we must answer. Firstly, no ancient 
writer knows or mentions any such work under the 
name of the great Alexandrian ; only treatises against 
individual heretics (e.g. his Dialogue with the Yalen- 
tioian Oandidus) are mentioned. Secondly, Herr Baur 
no doubt would have us believe it to be perfectly clear 
that Theodoret cites such a work of Origen, for “ he 
says himself in the iutroduction that he has collected 
the fables of the ancient heresies out of the ancient 
teachers of the Church, Justin, Irenaeus, Glement (the 
author of the Stromata), Origen, Eusebius (both him of 
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Palestine a.ad the Phoenician), Adamantinus, Rhodon, 
Titus, Diodorus, Georgius, and others, who had armed 
their tongues to repel lies. In the course of the work 
itself no one is so constantly mentioned (commonly in 
conjunction with several others of the writers just 
mentioned) as Origen. In aU these passages Theodoret 
cannot refer merely to the occasional statements which 
are found in the extant treatises of Origen on heresies, 
hut {seeing ^uxt he mentions Origen in conjunction vnfft 
those who hoax written ^edoU treatises on heresiei) no other 
titan such a special treatise hy Origen; and no such 
treatise exists, unless we suppose that Theodoret 
refers to our PMbsophumena, already at that time 
ascribed hy many to Origen. This is a prodigious 
error ! Of iile eleven writers named by Theodoret as 
his sources, only two are specially writers on heresies, 
viz. Justin and Irenseus ; they alone have written on 
heresies in general in special works. With regard to 
Clement, Theodoret himself lets us know that he has 
primarily in. view the Stromata, a work in which there 
is casual mention made of this or that heresy : no one 
knows anything of Clement’s having written a special 
work on heresies generally. Eusebius of Caesarea can 
just as little he credited with such a book ; Theodoret 
refers to Ms JEcdesiasticdl History and certain others of 
Ms works. Eusebius of Emesa, according to Theo- 
doret’s own statement, wrote against Marcion and 
Manes, Rhodon against Marcion and ApeUes. Ada- 
mantinus is named on account of his Dialogue against 
the Marcionites ; Titus (of Bostra) on account of his 
work against the Manichaeans. Diodorus controverted 
Photinus and Sabellius. In the whole of Christian 
antiquity a work on heresies in general is ascribed to 
none of these men. Accordingly Herr Baur ought to 
have drawn exactly the opposite conclusion, because 
Origen is named among authors who have left us only 
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special treatises against particular heresies, or casual 
statements respecting sects and false teachers in larger 
works devoted to other subjects ; — ^he also is named 
and made use of by Theodoret only on account of such 
special tracts and casual passages. That the FhMoso- 
phumma already at that time (about the year 440) 
was ascribed by many to Origen, is so far from being 
the truth that one ought much rather to say by nobody. 

Herr Baur endeavours further to show that when 
Theodoret mentions Origen in connection with a heresy, 
this also has a place in the Phibsc^JiuTnena, and comes 
to the conclusion that everything quoted by Theodoret 
out of this supposed treatise of Origen’s agrees exactly 
with the PMbscyphuTnena. But Theodoret says expressly 
that Origen wrote against this or that erroneous teach- 
ing; whereas the author of the Phihsophumena contents 
himself with a description of the doctrine, and an indi- 
cation of the source in heathen philosophy from which 
it is derived, as, for instance, in the case of Hermogenes. 
Moreover, the agreement which Herr Baur maintains 
to exist is really in most cases quite fictitious, as in 
the case of Menander, of whom only the name is fomd 
in our work, and it is merely said that Satumilus 
taught the same doctrine as Menander; and in the 
case of Severus, in connection with which the few lines 
in the PJiUosophimena respecting the Enkratites are 
made to furnish the basis §)r the statement of Theo- 
doret that Origen refuted him. But how could it 
escape Herr Baur, that precisely in the case of those 
sects respecting which our work supplies more detailed 
information not found in other writers on heresy, 
Theodoret does not quote Origen ? This is the fact in 
the case of the Naassens or Ophites, the Peratics, 
Noetians, Sethians, and further of Justin and Monoi- 
mils, whom Theodoret does not once mention. On 
the whole, however, it is quite evident that he did not* 
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have the whole work before him, but only the Synopsis 
or the tenth book, and this apparently anonymously ; 
which is also the reason why he does not mention 
Hippolytus along with those eleven writers at the com- 
mencement of his work. When he notices (3, 1) Hip- 
polytus among those who have written against the 
Nicolaitans, he means by this not the few lines in our 
work which have reference to them, but either a special 
treatise, which Stephen Gobarus also had in view, or 
(what is more probable) his treatise on the Apocalypse, 

On the other hand, Herr Baur is perfectly correct 
when he proceeds to show how groundless and arbitrary 
is Herr Bunsen’s argument for Hippolytus, and (as he 
euphemistically expresses it) “is astonished at the 
audacity of this argument.” But in consequence of 
this the “BG.ppolytus-hypothesis” is not iu the smallest 
degree shaken; least of all has Herr Baur made it 
doubtful by his endeavours to attribute the book to 
Gaius. 

I turn now to Herr Geeselbb, who has lately treated 
of the same subject in an essay ^ On Hi^dlytus, ^ 
first Monarchians, and the Church of Borne in die first 
half of die third century. That Hippolytus wrote the 
Bhibsofihumma he considers as demonstrated, but 
maintains that the composition of the book falls in the 
later and Novatian period of his life. Taking the 
hymn of Prudentius as hj^ authority, he makes Hip- 
polytus join the Novatian party in 251, and thereupon 
go as the emissary of this party to the East : in Alex- 
andria, Dionysius gives him a letter exhorting the 
Hovatians to abandon the schism : after his return he 
is condemned to death in the Valerian persecution, 
returns once more to the Catholic Church, and then 
dies in the year 258 as a Catholic martyr, 73 years 
old. 

^ TTieohgische Studun und Kntiken^ Jahrg. 1863, Heft 4, pp. 769-787. 
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This whole fable is built by Herr Gieseler upon very 
rotten foundations. On the historical credibility of 
the picture drawn by Prudentius, I have already said 
all that is necessary [p. 51]. Herr Gieseler seems to 
have found nothing to stagger him even in the mode 
of execution : that a Roman Prefect, in a fit of pas- 
sionate caprice, should have an old man dragged to 
death by wild horses merely on account of his name, 
he accepts as credible ; the Spanish poet, who put to- 
gether his story in Rome 150 years later, under the 
influence of a picture and of the myth current in the 
mouth of the people, is for him a decisive authority ; 
and in addition to that, he appeals twice to the Roman 
martyrology, viz. the later one drawn up by Baronius, 
which places the mart 3 n:dom of Hippolytus in the year 
258, under the Emperor Yalerian. Here he has 
merely omitted to notice that the Hippolytus of the 
martyrology- (on the 13th of August) is an altogether 
different Hippolytus, viz. the Roman officer of the later 
version of the story of S. Lawrence ; for which reason 
his nurse Concordia also, and the nineteen members of 
his family who all suffered death with him, are men- 
tioned there immediately after him. Baronius himself, 
to whom is due all that relates to the different Hip- 
polytuses in the martyrology, has in this (as he states 
in the notes ^ ) proceeded on the assumption that Pru- 
dentius has amalgamated three different personages into 
one. A glance at the older martyrologies and other 
documents of the Roman Church would have sufficed 
to show Herr Gieseler that in the story of Hippolytus, 
Prudentius stands absolutely alone. Nowhere else is 
there a trace of the converted Novatianist, or of his mar- 
tyrdom. Everywhere the only one known and named 
is the mythical officer, the disciple of S. Lawrence, 
who experienced that extraordinary mode of death. 

» P. 363, ed. Tenet. 1697. 
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Now just let US consider further, that for centuries the 
Novatianists formed a strong and numerous community 
in Borne, and that as late as 423 Pope Celestine took 
away from them several churches which they had in 
Bome.^ Therefore in Borne the strife between the 
Novatianists and the Catholics was always burning; 
and the example of a celebrated teacher of the Church, 
who at the very beginning of the schism at first 
zealously served the Novatianist cause, then solemnly 
recanted and exhorted those who had shared his views 
to return to the unity of the Church, and finally sealed 
all this with a glorious and extraordinary martyrdom, 
— ^this example must have been for the Catholics a 
powerful and victorious weapon ; and the memory ot 
Hippolytus and his history must, by sheer force of mere 
antagonism, have been kept always alive among them. 
Nevertheless, what we find is universal, absolute silence! 
Not one of those who wrote against the Novatianists 
mentions him, — ^neither Pacian nor Ambrose, who 
nevertheless (as Jerome tells us) made use of the 
exegetical writings of Hippolytus in composing his 
own.® Nor do the Novatianists ever pride themselves 
upon having so distinguished a teacher of the Church 
among the first founders of their community; other- 
wise there would certainly be some trace of it in 
Eulogius and elsewhere. And lastly, how are we to 
explain the fact, that in Cyprian’s letters, in which the 
notabilities among the Novatianists are frequently 
spoken of, Hippolytus’ name is never mentioned? 
Truly, if Herr Gieseler, in holding fast to the No- 
vatianism of Hippolytus, can digest all these facts also, 
then — one must wonder at the strength of his frdth, 

^ SOCRAT. 7, 10. 

^ Nuper sanctus Amhrositis sic Hexanieron ilMus (firigems) compHavif^ nt 
magts Hippolyti sententias Basiluque sequere1ur» JSpisU 84, 0pp. ed. 
VaUarsi, i 529. 
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But besides all this, in order to make the hypothesis 
tenable, positive testimony must be got out of the way, 
— above aU, that of Photius, that Hippolytus was a 
disciple of Irenseus. If, then, we place Hippolytus’ 
intercourse with Irenseus in the later years of the 
Bishop of Lyons (say about the year 195), and if we 
suppose that Hippolytus was then 27 years old, his 
birth will fall about the year 168; and therefore in 
235, the year of his death, according to the former 
reckoning, he was 67. But according to Herr Gieseler, 
he must have been tom to pieces by horses at the age 
of 90 ; and as late as 84, out of burning zeal for the 
cause of the schism, which lie nevertheless afterwards 
abandoned, must have made the long and wearisome 
journey to the East and to Egypt. These are certainly 
incredible items ; and consequently Herr Gieseler will 
not for a moment admit that Hippolytus was a disciple 
of S. Irenaeus (p. 763) : “One cannot pay any atten- 
tion to the statement of Photius, for even earlier 
teachers of the Church, even a Eusebius and a Jerome, 
knew nothing about Hippolytus ; and therefore 
Photius cannot have taken this statement from an 
older witness.” 

But first, the assertion that Eusebius and Jerome 
knew nothing about Hippolytus must be limited to 
this, that his position in Borne, and the circumstances 
in which he was there involved, were unknown to them. 
Secondly, there is no ground whatever for the assump- 
tion that Photius had no sources of information which 
Eusebius and Jerome had not seen before him; rather 
the opposite is certain. Thirdly, Hippolytus himself 
has proclaimed himself a disciple of Irenaeus, for in his 
smaller treatise on heresies he remarks that he had 
compiled the refutation out of the lectures of Irenseus 
(oyiMXoih^o9 Eiprjvalov), and had made a synopsis of his 
lectures. Thfe cannot be understood, as Herr Gieseler 
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appears to think, of the extant work of Irenseus ; in 
which case one would have to do violence to the word 
ofiiKecv, and take it in one knows not what unheard-of 
sense. Hippoljtus, therefore, wrote down the -sub- 
stance of the lectures which Irenseus delivered upon 
heretics, and then incorporated it in his treatise. 

But whence does Herr Gieseler derive his infor- 
mation respecting Hippolytus’ journey to the East in 
the interests of Novatianism ? He catches here at the . 
straw of a name ; all the rest is derived from the great 
treasure-house of possibilities. Hippolytus joined the 
Hovatianist party, and this sent emissaries to various 
Churches; now, as he possessed a Greek culture, 
theological learning and reputation, he may very well 
have been sent also, and that to the East. He is said 
to have preached in Tyre before Origen, and from 
thence probably to have gone to Alexandria, where 
Dionysius gave him a letter destined to promote peace 
in Borne. 

This house of cards, built up of possibilities and con- 
jectures, which falls to the ground directly one applies 
to it the testimony of Photius and of Hippolytus him- 
self respecting his relation to Irenseus, rests upon the 
statement of Eusebius, that Dionysius sent to Borne an 
hruxTokr) ScaKovuaj, the bearer of which was a man of the 
name of Hippolytus. This expression means, accord- 
ing to Herr Gieseler, “ an epistle in the interests of the 
Church, and in particular of peace in the Church, i.e. 
an exhortation to the Novatianists to desist from their 
schism.” This manifestly very- arbitrary explanation 
of ZtoKovuciq is new ; hitherto it has been supposed, and 
certainly very naturally, that the epistle was so called 
because it treated of the ofiBce and duties of a Deacon.^ 
The sense which Herr Gieseler gives the word would in 
no way mark any peculiarity of the epistle in question, 

^ Eofinns translates it de wmisteriis; Yalois, de officio diaconi. 
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for aU the numerous epistles of Dionysius mentioned 
by Eusebius were of course written in the interests of 
the Church, to contend against heresies, to compose 
ecclesiastical dissensions, and the like. But how coxild 
it ever have entered Dionysius’ head to entrust to a 
zealous schismatic, who had come to the East for the 
sole purpose of beating up recruits for his sect, a letter 
which had for its object the exact opposite, viz. to put 
an end to this sect altogether? Had he wished that 
his epistle should not reach those for whom it was 
intended, he could not have found a better bearer. 

That the Hippolytus named by Eusebius as the con- 
veyer of an epistle from Dionysius was the celebrated 
Father, cannot (in Herr Gieseler’s opinion) well be 
doubted, because — ^Eusebius fourteen chapters earlier 
“speaks of the latter, and mentions no other Hip- 
polytus besides him.” By the same logic one must 
argue that the Telesphorus, to whom in like manner 
Dionysius has addressed an epistle,^ can be no other 
than Telesphorus the Bishop of Rome, because Eusebius 
has mentioned him in an earlier passage, and no other 
person of that name occurs in his writings. Probably 
Eusebius knew nothing further of this Hippolytus, but 
merely found him mentioned in this epistle of Dionysius, 
just as he mentions by name, without further designa- 
tion, many other otherwise unknown persons to whom 
Dionysius addressed letters. 

Up to this point Herr Gieseler has put forth this 
tissue of conjectures and arbitrary combinations xmder 
the more modest forms of expression, “it appears,” 
“ it may be readily accepted,” and the like ; now, how- 
ever, p. 778, he suddenly changes the hypothesis 
into certainties, and continues his work of construction 
thus : — 

“The Catholic Romans no doubt preserved the 
1 Edseb. yii 26. 
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memory of the Presb3rter Hippolytus (for he could not 
be recognised by them as Bishop), who shortly before 
his martyrdom returned from the Novatianist party to 
the Church. But in the East, through his journey in 
the interests of Novatianism, Hippolytushadbeenknown 
as a Bishop who had come from Eome, and before his 
later writings he himself called himself a Bishop. 
Accordingly, when a long time afterwards people in 
Rome inquired after Bishop Hippolytus, it is easily 
intelligible that nothing was known about him there, 
for no doubt it was soon forgotten that the Presbyter 
Hippolytus, so greatly revered as a martyr, had for a 
long time been a Novatianist Bishop. And hence it 
came to pass that Eusebius and Jerome, who certainly 
had set on foot investigations respecting Bishop Hip- 
polytus, could learn nothing about him.” 

Herr Gieseler here forgets one further piece of for- 
getfulness, without which his hypothesis cannot stand, 
—the Orientals also must very soon have forgotten 
that Hippolytus had come to them as a Novcctianist, 
and kindled or fed the flame of dissension and division 
in their Church. Eor, according to Herr Gieseler’s own 
hypothesis, ^lat is what he is supposed to have done. 
One ought surely to think that a thing of that kind is 
not easily forgotten. But the Romans also, notwith- 
standing that their recollection for such things was 
continually sharpened by the presence of Novatianists 
in Rome for more than two centuries, must very soon 
have lost all remembrance of Hippolytus’ Novatianismj 
for, with the exception of Prude]j.tius, not a single per- 
son in the whole West knows anything of it. Finally, 
Herr Gieseler goes on to tread in the footsteps of Herr 
Bunsen, and supposes that our work has been inten- 
tionally garbled in the tenth book; that is to say, that 
“ a good deal that referred to the author’s connection 
with the Novatianists has been omitted,” etc. 
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Let us now proceed to east a critical eye upon the 
manner in which Herr Gieseler disposes of the progress 
and imporbince of dve Trinitarian disputes in Rome. 
According to him, at that time a definite Church 
doctrine on the subject of the Trinity did not as yet 
exist. There were, however, two views, according to 
which the supporters and opposers of the Montanist 
theory of prophetic gifts, Montanists and Antimon- 
tanists, were divided ; the one party considered the 
Logos “ as an inferior Deity, emanating in Time into 
activity firom the Father,” the other denied a personal 
distinction between the unrevealed and revealed Deity, 
i.e. the Person of the Logos. In short, SabeUianism 
prevailed among the Catholics. 

Ah uno disce omnes, thinks Herr Gieseler. Praxeas, 
it is well known, was a SabeUian; but Praxeas was 
also Antimontanist j therefore at that time all Anti- 
montanists, i.e. all members of the Catholic Church, 
were SabeUian. We shall scarcely have to dispute 
the conclusiveness of this argument; but we must 
nevertheless aUow ourselves a little note of interroga- 
tion, in the shape of a couple of considerations. 

First, hitherto we have been accustomed to think 
that it was precisely among a portion of the Montanists 
that those were found who denied a distinction of 
Persons in the Godhead ; that is to say, that of the two 
parties into which the Montanists were very early 
divided respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, one, viz, 
the jEschinists, held and taught SabeUianism.^ And 
this denial of a distinction of Persons must have become 
more and more general among the Montanists; for 
later Fathers, Jerome and Didymus, lay it to the charge 
of the Montanists generaUy, that with them Father, 
Son, and Spirit meant but one and the same, — so much 

^ LibeUtes adverstis hsereticos, ed. Bouth, p. 167- [They made Christ to 
be Father and Son in one.] 
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SO that they had even altered the form of baptism ; and 
hence at the Council of Constantinople in 381 their 
baptism was condemned as invalid.^ 

Secondly, as proof that Praxeas merely “ adopted 
the Patripassian view common among the Anti- 
monarchians,” Herr Grieseler advances the following : 
“ It was easy for Praxeas, who was greatly venerated 
as a Confessor, to quiet the Bishop and Presbytery in 
Eome respecting the charges of the Montanist party.” 
Almost every word here is incorrect. For first of all 
Tertullian says expressly that Praxeas was called to 
account for his doctrine before the ecclesiastical 
authorities, not in Eome, but in Carthage.® And as 
regards the easiness of the quieting, it has never yet 
occurred to any one to produce the demanding of a 
written recantation, and the taking a solemn promise 
never again in future to teach a doctrine hitherto 
maintained, — ^as a proof that those who made the 
demand were at bottom agreed with the person called 
to account. What more, then,- could the Bishops and 
Presbytery have desired from Praxeas ? But that this 
was really required and done, is palpable from the very 
words of Terthllian, quoted by Herr Gieseler himself.® 
The well-known assertion of the Theodotians, that 

’ Hieronymi, Epist. 41 Didym. De THmtate, pp. 279, 382, 445. The 
latter, who interested himself greatly in this subject, says expresdy that 
the Montanists tov avrov vioTraripet optou TrotpaK’h.vnrov voovatv^ and (p. 
279) the Phrygians (Montanists) were rebaptized to ug rag rpsig 
dyfag vreoaratnic ^etTeri^siv, martvitv rov abrov ehett 'jraripa xal vi6» 

xai aytou icusvpba. Theodoret also remarks that a part of the Montanists 
taught the same doctrine as Sabellius and bfoetus. Hger. fah, 3. 2, Opp* 
IXL 343, Schulze. 

® Fructvficaverant avenm PraxeoTix hie quoque super seminatae, dormien- 
tibus mtdtis. — Adv. Prax. c. i Seeing that Tertullian, as every one allows, 
wrote this at Carthage, it is quite evident that in what immedhitely follows 
Carthage is meant. This is admitted by Neander also. AntignosHcus^ 2d 
ed. p. 442. 

^ Caverat Doctor de emendalione sua^ ei manet chirographum apud 
psyehicos.—Adv. Prax. c. i ' 
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until the time of Zephyrinus their doctrine prevailed 
in Rome, is considered by Herr Gieseler as in the main 
perfectly true. Until the time of Victor, he says, the 
Church (not merely the Church of Rome, therefore) 
contented itself with general statements, with which 
the view of the Theodotians was as compatible as the 
other. But their view, as Hippolytus informs us, was, 
that Jesus was (His miraculous birth excepted) an 
ordinary man, who lived as other men, only with 
unusual saintliness ; whereupon at His baptism in 
Jordan, the Spirit (or Christ) descended On Him in the 
form of a dove and illuminated Him. This doctrine, 
then, could before the time of Zephyrinus, or at any 
rate of Victor, he taught without contradiction in the 
Chxirch, and specially in Rome ! How foolish and dis- 
honest, then, the appeal to the tradition and doctrine of 
the Roman Church must have appeared to the heretics 
against whom Irenasus wrote, when he held these before 
them as a decisive test! Was Christ a mere illumi- 
nated man — or was He God ? We are asked to believe 
that during the whole of the second century this was 
still an undecided question in the Church ; every one 
could teach on the question what he pleased; the 
heathen and catechumens, when they asked for a 
definite explanation, would be quieted with tiie direc- 
tion that they might select the one view or the other, 
according to their fancy, or perhaps that the truth 
lay half-way between the two ; if any persons liked to 
die for confessing the Divinity of Christ, that was their 
afiair, — the Church itself left the question undecided. 

Such was the state of things at that time in Herr 
Gieseler’s Church! Certainly the Theodotians* love 
of truth appears to he rendered somewhat dubious by 
the definite statement of Hippolytus, that Victor, 
Bishop of Rome, whom they counted as one of them- 
selves, excommunicated their master Theodotus. Herr 
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Gieseler, however, puts a 'note of interrogation, and 
thinks that “we must forego a certain decision respect- 
ing these different statements.” 

It was not, therefore, until the close of the second 
century, according to Herr Gieseler’s view, that in the 
Church of Rome they got so far as that Christ was “ de- 
cidedly recognised as a Divine Person.” It follows that 
not until then could an Incarnation of God be spoken of, 
which hitherto had been assigned to the class of things 
indifferent, or even to the region of fiction. But now 
arose the question: Who then became man? the Father, 
or the Son, the Logos ? This point could not come up 
until then, and here it was that, according to Herr 
Gieseler, the Montanist dissensions showed the best. 

For Herr Gieseler knows that all decided Anti- 
montanists (j.e. on the whole, all Catholics) were 
opposed to the doctrine of a Divine Generation, because 
thereby sensuous ideas were imported into the Godhead, 
and that in consequence they were aU either SabeUian 
or Patripassian in their views. Such people had also, 
of course, as Antimontanists, “astoundingly lax prin- 
ciples of Church discipline.” 

If any one asks for proofe of these wonderful things, 
Herr Gieseler answers with “ it seems to me,” “ we shall 
not go wrong if we,” etc. (p. 768). And so — ^we shall 
not go wrong if we imagine that for a long time the 
whole ancient Church (with the exception of the Mon- 
tanists and their friends) denied the existence of a 
plurality of Persons and the eternal Personality of 
the Logos, while it maintained the Incarnation of 
the Father. Callistus, whom Herr Gieseler of course 
conceives as grossly Patripassian, found himself, there- 
fore, in a very numerous company. And if any one is 
not fuUy contented with the Gieseler construction of 
Roman affairs, and would like to ask for further facts 
and proofe for this Patripassian deluge, which, with the 
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exception of a few Montanist oases, is said to have 
spread over the whole Church, and to have covered it 
for a couple of decades, — ^he must be set aside as diffi- 
cult to satisfy, and shortsighted. 

But now comes a new and strange historical pheno- 
menon. The prevalence of Patripassianism in the Church 
is nevertheless hut of short duration ; these Sahellian 
floods soon to very great extent passed away; the 
antagonism of the whole body of Antimontanists to 
the idea of Divine Generation all at once disappeared ; 
everywhere now it is taught that not the Father but 
the Son became man. How that now came to pass, 
under what influences and with what contests so 
wonderful a change, such a leap from one doctrine to 
its exact opposite, was brought about, — ^to know this 
would certainly be in the highest degree instructive and 
important ; but from Herr Gieseler all that we learn 
about the matter is the following : — 

“ Meanwhile the general disposition tended more and 
more against the Monarchians, to the view that the 
Divine Person of Christ is distinct from the Father ; and 
the Monarchian view became more and more generally 
to be regarded as heresy.” 

This statement seems to recommend itself by its 
simplicity; everything is happily explained into 
“dispositions” and “views;” and just as it sometimes 
happens to individuals suddenly to go over from one 
opinion to its exact opposite, just as our views are only 
too often dependent upon our disposition, so, if we place 
ourselves at Herr Gieseler's standpoint, and merely 
drive out thoroughly from our minds the obsolete and 
crack-brained notion that there must have been, or 
ever was, in the Church something stable and objective, 
a doctrine firmly handed down, we shall find it easy 
to see that such was the case in the Church. Already 
in the third century, and earlier, the Church’ had her 
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“dispositions,” which naturally, like all dispositions, 
tended now this way, now that, tinder the influence of 
external circumstances, or perhaps of unaccountable 
caprice. A Httle while ago she was in general Patri- 
passianly disposed; some time afterwards she took 
another turn, one does not know why, — ^but enough 
she found it good forthwith to he Trinitarian in 
opinion, and to regard her hitherto cherished (Sabellian) 
view “ more and more generally as heresy,” as Herr 
Gieseler says, p. 772. 

Thus, then, the dispute in Rome is placed in its proper 
light. Callistus appears as the representative and 
champion of the still prevailing “disposition and view,” 
which was distinctly Patripassian. Hippolytus, on the 
other hand, is the forerunner of the disposition next to- 
follow in the Church, and contends prophetically for a 
doctrine which is shortly to hurst into prevalence, but 
for the present is still in very bad repute among all 
Antimontanists. Both, therefore, were right after 
their own fashion, the man of the present and the man 
of the future; the perverse thing was, that they re- 
garded their dissension so earnestly and tragically, 
charging one another with blasphemy and heresy, 
instead of recognising that they were dealing simply 
with ephemeral dispositions and views, which, as mere 
products of a condition of things in itself changeable, 
were necessarily subject to change. 

The crown is placed on this view of history by 
the further assurance, which agrees with the previous 
representation of “ dispositions and views,” that, 
although they no doubt contended hotly enough in 
Rome about Church doctrine and discipline, yet they 
had not yet been thoroughly in earnest, but remained 
together in a charmingly peaceful or (if you like) un- 
peaceM way iu one ecclesiastical community ; content 
to put up with sharp words, much in the same way as 
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is commoa with quarrelsome married people, who can- 
not get on with one another, hut yet are not willing to 
go the length of a separation. “Here it must not 
escape our notice,” says Herr Gieseler, “that, violent as 
was the contest between the two parties which raged 
under Callistus, yet it never came to a schism. Both 
sides had their representatives in the Presbytery, and 
here there were frequent strifes; the stronger party 
excluded many sinners from communion, who were 
immediately received again by the opposite party; and 
Callistus emphatically made his episcopal authority 
felt over the Presbytery, but it never came to a separa- 
tion into two communions. Callistus held the See 
only three years or less ; the shortness of this period 
may have been the reason why the schism, for which 
certamly everything was ready, never actually broke 
out.” 

This condition of things, which other people cannot 
but consider as simply monstrous and inconceivable, 
appears in Herr Gieseler’s eyes to present nothing even 
abnormal or unusual. In a century in which whole 
Churches divided and put an end to intercommunion 
about the time of keeping Easter, and the validity of 
heretical baptism ; in a Church in which a few years 
later a division arose, which lasted for more than two 
hundred years, and spread over the whole of the rest 
of Christendom, merely about a single point in the 
discipline of penance ; — ^in such a time and Church a 
party forms itself, directed against the teaching and 
authority of the Bishop, charges him openly with 
apost^y from Christian truth in the very, chief and 
central doctrine of the whole religion, and accuses him 
of denying the Divine Personality of Chiisl^ of breaking 
through the wholesome bounds of continence imposed 
by the Church, and admitting even the grossest siimers 
from the most corrupt motives, and of being a bias- 
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phemer. The Bishop, on the other hand, accuses 
them openly before the congregation of believing in 
two Gods. The one party excludes persons from the 
communion, who are forthwith received again by the 
other. And over and above aU this, the Bishop — ^the 
very Bishop who thrust Sabelhus out of the Church — 
leaves the Presbyter who leads his opponents in the 
quiet enjoyment of office, lets him administer the sacra- 
ments, and allows him to preach from the pulpit the 
doctrine branded by himself as Ditheism ; which, how- 
ever, does not at all prevent this Bishop from (as Herr 
Gieseler assures us) empJiaticaUy making his episcopal 
authority felt over the Presbytery,” — over the Presby- 
tery in which one party took upon itself despotically 
to exclude persons from communion, whom the side 
devoted to the Bishop immediately received back into 
the same ccmmuniiy. So that^ as it would seem, the 
Roman Church in the third century was like a house 
with two doors, in which one portion of the servants 
solemnly thrust out of the front door those of the 
inmates who do not please them, while the master 
with the rest of the servants stands ready at the back 
door to let in again immediately those who have been 
thrust out; whereupon the same master sits down with 
them again peaceably at table, without even the 
thought ever entering into his head of turning those 
disturbers of the peace and usurpers of his domestic 
authority themselves into the street. 

It is quite true that Herr Gieseler makes a slight 
attempt to modify the monstrosity of his caricature of 
the ancient Roman Church, by the remark that this 
anarchical condition of things did not last long, because 
Callistus was Bishop only three years. On which one 
has only to remark that, fest of all, he arbitrarily cur- 
tails the episcopate of Callistus,^ and that, secondly, 

^ According to Dodwell^s reckoning, Callistus reigned eight or nine years 
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Hippolytus himself cuts him off from even this poor 
refuge ; for he testifies that at the time when his hook 
was composed (and according to Herr Gieaeler’s own 
showing it must have been written a considerable time 
after the death of Callistus), the sect or school of the 
Callistians still subsisted, and held fast to the doctrine 
and discipline of their master. 

With regard to the well-known statue of Hippolytus, 
Herr Gieseler maintams it to be “ an historical impos- 
sibility ” that as early as the third century the Chris- 
tians in Rome had erected this statue to him: the truth 
rather is, that during the dispute with Alexandria about 
the Easter question, after 887, the Easter-cycle of Hip- 
polytus was engraved on the seat of an old statue, 
which thereby was made into a statue of Hippolytus. 

The impossibility is said to consist in this, that 
“ statues of saintly persons remained until a much later 
age unknown to the Westerns.” But there is no indica- 
tion, and no reason which compels us to assume, that 
the statue, if it falls within the third century, was 
erected to Hippolytus as a saint. To the present 
writer it has always seemed very possible that the con- 
gregation of Hippolytus set up this monument of him 
immediately after his banishment to Sicily ; and even 
if it was set up just after his death, it was assuredly 
not the saint whom people wished to honour, but the 

(214-222) ; Baronins gives him six years ; the chronographer of 354 makes 
him preside over the Church for five years (218-222). Supposing, then, 
that one takes from the first and last years only a half-year, there will still 
remain four full years. On the other hand, Herr Gieseler endeavours to 
lengthen the lives of Noetus and Sabellius as much as possible. In the 
case of the former, he sees in the assermon of Epiphanius (whose inaccuracy 
in chronological statements has been long acknowledged by everybody) a 
necessity for making him appear in Asia as an heretical teacher as late as 
245. Sabellius is declared to have once more laboured in ^reading his 
doctrine at Ptolemais after the year 250, of which not a trace is to be found 
anywhere ; for if the doctrine which was called Sab^an showed agns of 
life at that time at Ptolemais, we are still very far from having a proof that 
Sab^us himsdf was active there. 
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celebrated teacher, the most considerable theologian, 
notwithstanding his errors respecting the doctrine of 
the Trinity, that the Church of Rome up to that time 
had possessed. 

How improbable it is that as late as the beginning 
of the fifth century there stiU survived such a know- 
ledge of the Greek writings of Hippolytus, especially 
the smaller works, which had passed out of recollection 
even in Churches of the Greek tongue, has been already 
shown. About the Easter-canon Herr Gieseler himself 
quotes Ideler’s words, that it was nothing better than 
a rude attempt, which only stood the test a few years; 
aud hence the monument must have been erected very 
early, perhaps even under Alexander Severus. Eusebius 
of Caesarea, in composiug his own cycle, had made use 
of the canon of Hippolytus ; from that time the latter 
had lost all further importance ; and it is impossible to 
see what rational object the Romans of the fifth century 
could have intended to attain by immortalizing a canon 
composed two hundred years before, and long since 
utterly useless. The notion that it might have given 
weight to their pretentions in opposition to the Alex- 
andrians, if they produced in stone a proof that two 
hundred years ago a Greek had lived in Rome capable 
of composing an Easter-cycle, is simply too ludicrous. 

Herr Gieseler bases his hypothesis that the Anti- 
montanists denied the Trinity and the Personality of 
the Logos, not on Praxeas only, but also on the so- 
called Alogi; and hence it may be worth while to 
subject to a critical examination the views hitherto 
put forth respecting this party, and the conclusions 
which have been drawn from the statements respecting 
them. One would perhaps not be wrong in thinking 
that this important point in ancient ecclesiastical 
history is one specially in need of revision. 
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Herr Gieseler says (p. 765) : “It is well known that 
some of the Antimontanists went so far as to reject 
the whole idea of the Logos, together with llie source 
of it, the Gospel of S. John.” And (p. 769) he desig- 
nates those the “most decided Antimontanists, who 
denied the genuineness of the Gospel of S. John, and of 
the Apocalypse, and the continuance of the CharismcOa.'^ 
In coimection with these statements, I shall endeavour 
to answer the following questions : — 1. Were the Alogi 
really “the most decided Antimontanists?” 2. What 
were their reasons for rejecting the two writings of S. 
John, the Gospel and the Apocalypse? 3. Did they 
deny the doctrine of the Logos, and along with it the 
Divine Personality of Christ? 

1. Epiphanius is the only writer to whom we are 
indebted for more definite information respecting those 
whom he called, with a sarcastic dovhh entendre, Alo^; 
for the notice of them in Augustine is merely taken from 
the Synopsis of Epiphanius, and need not here detain 
us further; and the brief statement of Philastrius 
is only valuable as contemporary and independent 
testimony confirming Epiphanius ; and Epiphanius 
says not a word from which we can deduce that there 
was a special opposition between these rejecters of S. 
John and the Montanists, On the contrary, he brings 
them at the very commencement into connection with 
the Phry^ans or Montanists, the QuintlUianists and 
Quartodecimans, both which sects are with him only 
variations of Montanism. It is true that) as far as the 
mere run of the words go, this coimection has reference 
only to the circumstances of the time, but at the same 
tinrift it seems to show that the Alogi belonged to the 
same family of sects. According to his report .they 
had their seat only, or at any rate chiefly, at Thyatira 
in Lydia, where there was also a community belonging 
to the Phrygian sect close beside them. Both societies 

s 
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laboured with sucli good success for the perversion of 
the Catholic believers resident there, that they brought 
the whole town to accept the Phrygian doctrine and 
sect ; and the Catholic Church there for a hundred and 
twelve years was utterly extinguished.^ The Alogi 
proceeded to make use of this fact as a weapon against 
the genuineness of the Apocalypse. The author of this 
book, they said, addresses in the second chapter a 
letter to the congregation at Thyatira, in which he 
presupposes the continuance of it until the coming of 
the Lord (v. 25) ; but at the present time there exists 
no congregation belonging to your Church in Thyatira ; 
how can you then maintain that this book is the 
genuine prophetic writing of a divinely illuminated 
Apostle, when you yourselves must confess that the 
congregation whose continuance (as you suppose) he has 
there promised, viz. your own, has already perished ? 

The objection of the Alogi, then, has merely a mean- 
ing a»t’ dvOpanrop. They could not have accounted 

^ Mebkel (^UmstandlicJier Beweis, doss die Apocalypse ein untergescTiohenes 
BncJi seif 1785, pp. 143 ff.)» is bent on showing that Epiphanius has 

altogether misunderstood and misrepresented the objection of the Alogi re- 
specting the non-existence of the Church of Thyatira, an objection having 
reference to S. John’s own time, says : ‘‘ Had they (the Alogi) denied 
that in their time an orthodox Church existed at Thyatira, they would 
have excluded themselves from the number of orthodox members of the 
Churcdi, and made themselves heretics, which they certainly would not| 
have done if they were in their senses.” Ho doubt ; but that does now 
prove Merkel’s point, that the Alogi could not have been speaking of theiil 
own time, but only of that of S. John. What it proves is this, that th« 
Alogi did not count themselves as belonging to the Church whose disap- 
pearance from Thyatira they quoted. Certainly they did not say ixxTimct 
XpiffTiavZv, but perhaps or something of that kind. As Cerinthu^ 

was a contemporary of the Apostle, and lived in Asia Minor, the objectioi 
of the Alogi, had it been intended to refer to the time of S. John, woulc 
have had no sense : this Eichhorn (Mnleit in's N, T, 11. 410) has already 
shown. For at any rate the Alogi could not mean that Cerinthus wrote 
the letter to a congregation at Thyatira which at his time did not exist, in 
venting the state of things there in the most clumsy way ; which woulc 
have been equivalent to openly putting the mark of spuriousness on his 
own revelation witii his own hand. ’ 
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themselves as belonging to that Church which had 
now disappeared from Thyatira ; for they were in 
Thyatira, and even if not a single member of the 
Catholic Church was any longer to be found there 
besides themselves, and they formed a small handful, 
they must have regarded themselves as the true con- 
tinuation of the Church there. Hence they must cer- 
tainly have formed a party estranged from the Catholic 
communion. Nor can their objection mean that at 
the time of the Apostle S. John there was no Cl^istian 
Church at Thyatira, for that is contradicted ^t by 
the words ovk epi vw ixickiiarla^ and secondly by 

the whole answer of Epiphanius, which in that case 
would be utterly meaningless. For this Father replies 
to this effect: That precisely this perversion of the 
Catholics at Thyatira to Montanism confirms the pro- 
phetical authority of the Apocalypse ; for in that the 
Seer speaks of a “woman Jezebel, which calleth her- 
self a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants 
to commit fornication,” he has in these very words 
foretold that the Christians there would be perverted 
by a heresy which (like the Phrygian) is wholly based 
upon the utterances of false prophetesses. Still, this 
lasted only 112 years,^ and now (about the year 375) 
there is again a Catholic Church, already on the in- 
crease, in Thyatira. 

^ Epiplianiiis lias here two notes of time ; one, tliat the break in the 
Catholic Ghnrdh at Thyatira lasted 112 years, i e. from 263 to 375 about ; 
the other, that the time of the Apostles, of S. John and their immediate 
disciples (kccI embraces 93 years from the Ascension, Le, 

lasted to the year 126, when Quadratns and Aristides put forth their 
Apologies. In this latter note of time, peoplp haye erroneously sought for 
the date of the apostasy of the faithful at Thyatira, which would create an 
inexplicable contradiction between this chronological statement and the 
other, and is at once refuted by the much later rise of Montanism. Epi- 
phanius would fix the limits of the apostolic age merely to show that the 
apostasy of the Church of Thyatira prophesied by S. John did not take 
place until long after the apostolic period, and that thus the prophetic 
power of the author of the Apocalypse was established. 
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Thus the report of Epiphanius by no means repre- 
sents the Alogi as opponents of the Montanists : the 
grounds on which, according to his representation, 
they disputed the genuineness of S. John’s G-ospel and. 
the Apocalypse have nothing to do with the Montanist 
controversy ; and in attributing the Apocalypse also to 
Oerinthus, they were influenced, not (as the latest 
theory supposes) by the passages of Revelation which 
seem to favour Chiliasm, of which Epiphanius says not 
a word, but rather by the connection of Revelation with 
the Gospel, in which they fancied they recognised the 
hand of Oerinthus, and also by the (to them) unintel- 
ligible symbols and visions, from which they were able 
to derive no reaUy practical or edifying meaning, and 
no instruction of any kind. ' “ What good,” they said, 
“ is the Apocalypse to me, with its seven angels and 
seven seals ? WTiat have I to do with the four angels 
at Euphrates, whom another angel must loose, and the 
host of horsemen with breastplates of fire and brim- 
stone?”^ 

According to the representation of Epiphanius, the 
Alogi in Thyatira were the helpmates of the Montanists 
there, and with them brought about the secession of 
the whole city to the Phrygian sect. They (the Alo^), 
he says, who now deny that this event was (propheti- 
cally) revealed, then lent a helping hand to the over- 
throw (of the Catholic Church in Thyatira). No doubt 
the Alogi admitted that what occurs in the Apocalypse 
respecting the condition of the congregation at Thyatira 
had had its fulfilment,^ i.e. that Cerinthus herein had 
^before his eyes an occurrence which really took place 
in his time at Thyatira j but the interpretation of 
Epiphanius, viz. that by the seductress Jezebel the 
Montanist prophetesses were intended, they could of 

^ Epiphan; L 456 sqq,^ ed. Petav. 

^ ’ Oi^oXoyovvi y»p K»l ovTOi Oveersipois retvrot p. 456. 
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course not allow. They were therefore an oflfehoot of 
the Phrygian family of sects, which was widely dis- 
seminated in that neighbourhood ; separated from the 
main body, no doubt, not merely by the rejection of 
the two canonical books, but also in other points not 
well known to Epiphanius. Chiliasm would be one of 
these points ; but of it one must observe that it seems 
to have been a question of very subordinate importance, 
at any rate with the Asiatic Montanists ; for in the dis- 
pute between the Catholics and the Montanists it is not 
mentioned, but Tertullian merely reckons the kingdom 
of a thousand years in the Jerusalem descending from 
heaven among the things set forth by the new prophecy.^ 
Only in consequence of a violent alteration of the 
text of Epiphanius, which Merkel,® the opponent of the 
Apocalypse, was the first to devise, and which more 

1 Adv, Marc, III. 24. 

^ ydp Tovrm (the Alogi) I«g/<r5 (in Thyatiia) rav xarx 

0pvyetg (here o! fcsv is to be inserted), (this is to be left out) TiixTiif 
Xvxav &p7r»^»pra» ral ^tetvotetg rm dxspetlav maraff, fcsrijfeyxetu •ffSurtxv 
vi'Kiv dg txvrav MpetrtJ/, o< rs (hi) dppovfcsvot ecTroxecTiinf/fp tov hoyou 
rovrovy dg dveerpo^^p xckt exdpov Qxe/po) xet/pov tarpeprsvopro. These last 
words are to be punctuated thus : o/ hi dppovfcepot r^p d7P0Ka7^v(}/iPy rov 7\.6yov 
rovTOV dg dporpoTr^p^ xar ixsipo xutpov sarpecrevovro. It is astonishing how 
so violent a change, devised merely to favour an hypothesis which it was 
wished to introduce into Church history, and without any support from 
any HS., could have found so much assent, and finally that of Lucke 
(VoUst. Binldtaiig in die Offenbarung des Johannes^ zweite* Aufi. 1852, p. 
581). According to this metamorphosis of the test, xp^M^aprap is to go 
with Jivxap^ while in the unchanged text it refers simply to the Alogi and 
Phrygians, who like wolves had rent in pieces the faith of the guileless 
faithful. In the oi dppovfcspoi r^p dx:oxAih.w^fP rou "Koyov roivov^ the last 
words correspond to ivt>,»fA^»popr»t rovrov rov fvirov ; the event just men- 
tioned of the aposta^ of Thyatira is meant. The Alogi, says Epiphanius, 
denied that this event had been foretold and made known ; they, who by 
a strange irony of fate themselves had contributed to bring it about, eig 
dpeerpov^p (r^g ixxynjcrfatg) iorpecrtvopro. Instead of this simple meaning, 
which is required by the whole context, the words which naturally bdong 
to one another are to be tom apart, rov Tioyov rovrov xmited in an unnatural 
construction with dg dpeerpope^p ; and these words are then made to mean, 
‘‘ You, Alogi, contended then, while the Montanists perverted the faithful 
iu Thyatira, to the overthrow of this cause or doctrine (Xoyoi;),” viz. of 
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recent writers have eagerly pounced upon, have people 
succeeded in transforming the Alogi into zealous 
opponents of the Phrygians, or Ultra- Antimontanists, 
as Neander expresses it. But even in the passage in 
Irenaeus ^ which probably refers to the same society as 
that which Epiphanius calls Alogi, is there no confir- 
mation of the opinion that these Alogi were Anti- 
montanists, who, merely in order to deprive their 
opponents of the support which they found in the 
Pourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, denied that these 
were the writings of S. John. Irenaeus says that there 
are men who, in order to deny the outpouring of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit in the Church, reject the Gospel 
of S. John, and with it the spirit of prophecy. These 
unhappy men would themselves be prophets [he says 
false prophets],® and deny the Church the gift of pro- 
phecy. And so, precisely because they wished to claim 

Montanisio. WHdi sets at defiance language, construction, and context. 
Sedng that just before this we have s/V etvrm atpsaiPj Epiphanius, if 
he had wished to speak of the efforts directed against this, would have 
written rias etvr^g etipsasagf or rijg aipitrtog retvr^g^ or something similar, not 
the indefinite and ambiguous rov Xoyov roirm/. But further, Epiphanius 
says expressly that the perversion of Thyatira by the Phrygians was 
crowned with such complete success that the whole dty accepted the 
heresy. He must mean, then, that this happened in spite of the efforts of 
the Alogi to overthrow Montanism, which efforts remained entirdy without 
fruit But in this case we should have expected some such word as 
^ or ux^ to have been added ; and moreover this is contradicted by the whole 
course of events in the matter. For if all Christians at Thyatira, as both 
sides (Epiphanius and the Alogi themselves) maintain, became Montanist, 
what then (one would like to know) became of the “most decided Anti- 
montanists,” the Alogi? Was this the sole result of their contest with 
Hontanism, that they too were absorbed by it, and not until a later day 
their party again migrated to Thyatira, one knows not whence, and had to 
begin all over again? Heiniche5N (Dc 95) observes rightly of this 

alteration of the text ; At hoc mn est emmddre sed corrumpere scriptores. 

1 Adv. haer. iii. 11, p. 223, ed. Grabe. 

^ Here again, according to Mebkel^s proposal, immediately adopted by 
Gbeseuer, the text is to be altered, and instead oi pseudoprophetx we are 
to readpsetedopropke^oa; the sense being, — “They admit that there are 
» false prophets (as if there were need to wait for any one to admit what 
^ every one at that time— no matter to what communiiy he bdonged— saw 
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for themselves a monopoly (so to speak) in the gift of 
prophecy, they disputed the possession of this gift by 
the Church from which they were excluded and sepa- 
rated. This was in accordance with the Montanist 
theory, which, firstly, would not allow to the Psy<Md 
the true charisTna of prophecy ; secondly, only accounted 
those visions and prophesyings to be divine which were 
.experienced and made known in a state of ecstasyj and 
which further maintained that the true prophetic spirit 
ended and came to a close with Montanus and the two 
prophetesses Priscilla and MaxiniiUa. And hence the 
anonymous opponent of the Montanists in Eusebius, 
and Epiphanius along with him, said that this very 
thing was an advantage on the side of the Church over 
the Phrygian sect, that the gift of prophesying remained 
ever with the Church ; whereas, according to their own 
confession, it had already died out among the Phrygians.^ 
That this sect gave as one of their reasons for rejecting 
the Gospel of S. John the promise of the Paraclete 
which it contains, as Irenseus reports of them, is very 
credible ; for whatever distinguishes this Gospel from 
the others was accoimted by them (and necessarily so) 
as a sign of its spuiiousness ; and hence the passages 
about the Paraclete in the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
chapters must all the more have excited their indigna- 
tion, because this designation of the Holy Spirit is 
unknown to the other Evangelists and also to the 
apostolic epistles, while in the First Epistle of S. John 
not the Spirit, but Christ, is called the Paraclete. It 

before bis eyes), but true prophets shall not be found in the Church.’’ One 
sees that this alteration also, weakening the words of Irenseus, has been 
devised merely to suit an hypothesis, and when Bubek (Beitrage zur Evang. 
hntik, p. 209) calls Massuet also a def^der of it, he is quite incorrect. 
Strange that even Bleek supposes that the ALogi were first driven to reject 
S. Jdbin’s Gk>spel by the misuse which the Montanist fanatics made of the 
writings of S. Jolm ; and yet of this misuse not a trace is anywhere to be 
found. 

1 Euseb. V. 17. Epxphah. p. 403. , 
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might perhaps be urged against this that it was pre- 
cisely with these Montanists that the Paraclete has so 
important a position, and is designated as the pro- 
claimer of the new revelation. But this is not the 
case until we come to TertuUian: Montanus always 
implied that it was God the Father who spoke through 
him, Priscilla claimed to be sent by Christ as His 
instrument, and MaximiLla called herself “ the Word, 
the Spirit, and the Power.” Neither do the Anti- 
montanist writers in Eusebius mention the Paraclete. 
But yet another reason might dispose Montanistly in- 
clined persons to take offence at this Gospel precisely 
on account of these passages, viz. that the Paraclete of 
S. John is absolutely and essentially different from the 
prophetic spirit of the Phrygians, and utterly incom- 
patible with it. The latter manifested itself in a few 
specially* gifted and simultaneously living persons, who 
stood utterly alone and separate, without either pre- 
decessors or successors, and exhausted itself in them. 
Whereas the Paraclete of S. John was given to the 
whole Church, and is to remain with it inseparably 
throughout all time (xiv. 16, 17); He is the Spirit 
from Whom the Church has received the whole doctrine 
of salvation (not merely isolated additions, with in- 
creased strictness of discipline), and by Whom it is 
perpetually renainded of aU that Christ taught (xiv. 
26) ; Who was sent immediately after the departure of 
Christ) not first after a lapse <»f 130 years. It was not 
imtil the appearance of so audacious and reckless a 
method of exegesis as that of the now Montanist Ter- 
tuUian, that an attempt was made to transform the 
Paraclete of the Fourth Gospel into the spirit of the 
Phrygian prophets. The earliest assertion of the 
Montanists, that their prophets were those whom the 
Lord had promised to send to His people,^ refers, there- 
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fore, not to tie Paraclete of S. John, but to the saying 
of Christ (S. Matt. xxiiL 34) : “ Behold, I send unto 
you prophets, 'and wise men, and scribes ; and some of 
them ye shall kill and crucify,” etc. 

It follows, then, that the notion that the op- 
ponents of the Fourth Gospel described by Irenseus 
and Epiphanius, in blind Antimontanist zeal against 
the misuse which the Phrygian sect had made 
of the four or five passages relating to the Para- 
clete, denied the authenticity of the whole Gospel, 
and attributed it to Cerinthus, — this notion, on. 
the first examination, appears utterly worthless and 
untenable, for Neander has already remarked that the 
use of these passages on the Paraclete could so easily 
be wrested from the Montanists — ^nay, that these pas- 
sages could so easily be turned against them.^ Much 
more probable is it that it was no other than a branch 
of the Phrygian sectarians who attacked the genuine- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel, in order to get rid of the 
troublesome objections abstracted from it, — the Catholic 
contrast of the Paraclete in S. John as the sun of the 
universe, illuminating the whole Church, and a con- 
tinuous succession of teachers and prophets, in com- 
parison with the Montanist prophets, who glimmered 
like a couple of stars in an otherwise dark night, — ^to 
get rid of the whole of this at one blow ,* although we 
must always remember that this reason alone would 
never have sufficed for the attempt to deprive of its 
authority an apostolical book, which had long had a 
firm hold on the mind of the Church in those parts. 

That the Alogi denied the Divinity of Christ, and 
were Unitarians in the same or like manner as Theo- 
dotus and Artemon, has lately been frequently main- 
tained, but not proved. The most plausible grotmd for 
it lies in the expression of Ephiphanius, that Theodotus 
1 KircJmgescliidhte^ 1. 1005, first edition. 
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is a detached branch (aTroavreuriia) of the Alogist heresy. 
Nevertheless, the testimony of Epiphanius, as well as 
that of the independent Philastrius, is decisive, that 
with regard to Christ and the Blessed Trinity they 
were orthodox. Epiphanius repeatedly aflfimas, “ They 
have the like faith with us ; ” “ In aU other things (i.e. 
except the rejection of the two writings of S. John) 
they appear to hold fast the holy and divine doctrine.”^ 
The explanation of HBiNiCHBir ® and others, that, 
with the exception of the article on the Divinity of 
Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity, the Alogi were 
orthodox, is manifestly inadnoissible, for Epiphanius 
would certainly have expressly mentioned this excep- 
tion. On that supposition, one cannot for a moment 
think that he would have spoken of any agreement 
whatever with the Church and with other dogmas in 
the case of those who denied the Divinity of Christ. 
He knew far too well that the dogma of the Divinity 
of Christ is the foundation and corner-stone of the doc- 
trinal edifice of the Church, and that when this is 
thrown out, an agreement in the remaining important 
points would be no longer even possible, but only a 
deceptive appearance. But the Bishop might well say 
of a conununity whose sole difference consisted of 
Montanist tendencies in mere matters of discipline, 
that in other things it had one and the same belief as 
the Church. When, therefore, he used the above 
expression respecting Theodotus, all that was passing 
through his mind was that the Alogi, by their rejection 
of the Fourth Gospel, had thrown down the strongest 
Scriptural bulwark of the Divinity of Christ and of 
the Incarnation of the Logos, had prepared the way 
for Theodotus, and professed a relationship with his 

1 EnPE. p. 424. Fetaai has ineoirectily rendered the latter passage thus : 
Ex quo derdc^s sa&rosanctam et divinam Jidem rodarquunt 

* DdAhqis^ p. 24. 
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heresy. Parodoxical as it may sound, it was simply 
and solely in the interests (no doubt misunderstood) of 
dogmatic Christology that these people thought them- 
selves hound to reject the Fourth Gospel as a production 
of the heretic Cerinthus. 

2- That the spiritual Gospd, in its all-pervading 
difference from the Synoptics, excited the suspicion of 
a party in the second and third century by its unique 
character, in which the objective historical element — 
the description of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ 
— ^remains so entirely in the background, — ^this fact, 
when duly weighed, has nothing that need offend one. 
One must conceive the position of this party as one in 
which it saw the Fourth Gospel, not as a long-known 
book, hitherto in undisputed possession of apostolic 
authority, and forming part of the paradom of the 
Church, but as a work only partially received as 
genuine, and with its claims in need of critical exami- 
nation before being accepted. The book proclaims 
itself as a writing composed for a particular purpose, 
to furnish grounds for dogmatic belief (John xx. 30, 
31) ; it omits most of the miracles and events recorded 
by the other Evangelists ; it relates specially those 
discourses of Christ in which He speaks of His heavenly 
glory and power, and represents Himself as One who 
has come from heaven with divine knowledge and 
authority, and will soon return thither again; while the 
discourses of Christ in the other Evangelists refer more 
to His work and the Church which He is about to 
found, and contain ethical precepts and denunciations. 

Oeiinthus had already been active' in Asia Minor, as 
the founder of a sect and spreader of a doctrine, when 
the Gospel of the Apostle appeared ; hence his doc- 
trine was already known and feared in certain circles, 
which now for the first time became aWare of the 
existence of this Gospd. To them the very peculiari- 
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ties of the new Gospel appeared to stand in close 
relationship with the teaching of Gerinthus. The 
Gospel says nothing about the miraculous concep- 
tion and birth of Christ, the signs and wonders which 
attended His birth, the whole history of His youth. 
His public appearance as a boy in the temple; and 
leaps immediately from the Word become flesh to the 
baptism in Jordan and the descent of the Spirit. In 
all this they fancied they recognised the hand of 
Gerinthus, to whom Jesus is a mere man, bom in the 
natural way of Joseph and Mary, whose whole youth 
was that of a (no doubt very good and pious, but still) 
ordinary man. Hence Gerinthus regarded the whole 
history of the birth and youth of Jesus as unimportant, 
or actually fictitious; and accordingly he made the 
history of Jesus as the Messiah commence with the 
meeting of Jesus and the Baptist, and what took place 
immediately before the baptism. In the assertion of 
the Evangelist that the turning of the water into wine 
at Cana was the first miracle wrought by Jesus, they 
detected the design of Gerinthus, who meant in this 
way to express that the carpenter’s Son (as he called 
Him before the Logos or Christ descended upon Him 
at His baptism and abode upon Him) coidd have per- 
formed no miracle. No less designed appeared to them 
the silence about Christ’s transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor ; for, as Gerinthus admitted no real Incarnation 
or taking of the Manhood into the Godhead, but merely 
a temporal indwelling of the Logos in the Manhood, it 
appeared to favour his dogmatic interests that an event 
was passed over from which it was possible directly to 
infer a participation of the human Body in the glory 
of the Godhead inseparably united with His Person. 
The “ prince of this world,” — an expression which occurs 
in no book of the New Testament excepting this 
Go^el, and here occurs thrice, but each time in such 
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a coTmectioH that it is jJMsifeZe toimderstand by it some 
powerful being other than Satan, — ^this ruler of the 
world in the Gospel appeared to the Alogi to be the 
same as the one who in the Cerinthian system was 
subordinated to the Supreme God, Whom he did not 
know, as the Creator of the world and of man, and as 
the God of the Jews. Once more, the wonderful signs 
which accompanied the death of Jesus are omitted in 
this Gospel ; and this again fits in with the Cerinthian 
system, according to which the Logos or Christ de- 
parted when Jesus was taken prisoner, and only the 
Man, left to Himself and stripped of all Divinity, was 
given over to suffering and death. What, then, would 
be the meaning of those wonderful phenomena, that 
sympathy and sorrow of the whole of Nature, as 
reported by the other Evangelists, at the death of 
a mere man? Lastly, the circumstance that a 
Gospel, otherwise so rich in didactic material, re- 
ports none of the discourses which Jesus held with 
His disciples during the forty days after His resur- 
rection, might be easily explained by the Cerinthian 
doctrine that the risen Jesus was no longer the 
bearer of the Logbs, or possessed of that higher illumi- 
nation. 

Let us suppose, what is not impossible, that a party 
of Cerinthians in Asia Minor, at the very beginning of 
the second century, got possession of the Fourth Gospel, 
triumphantly used and displayed it as the testimony of 
the beloved disciple in favour' of their doctrine, — ^in a 
word, treated it just in the same way as the Valentinians 
did a little later, — and it will then be very intelligible 
how Catholic Christians, filled with suspicion against a 
book which had only just become known, thought that 
■on further investigation they really did recognise the 
pretended traces of Cerinthian teachiug, and then 
went on to compare it with the other Evangelists, and 
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to aHow^ tlie force of those apparent contradictions 
noticed by Epiphanius.^ 

3. Epipbanius says repeatedly that the Alogi rejected 
the Logos in the Gospel of S. John ; i.e. starting from 
the fond notion that Cerintbus was the author of the 
Gospel, they thought that in the choice of the expression 
Logos to designate the Divine Redeemer they again 
recognised the hand of Cerinthus, who had brought his 
Logos-doctrine out of Egypt and taken it into his theory 
even before the Apostle S. John— that is, before the 
appearance of his GospeL The Logos of Cerinthus is 
an JEon, generated and sent by the supreme unknown 
God, which descended upon Jesus at His baptism, 
taught and worked through Him, hut at last before 
TTia passion again withdrew from Him. 

That the doctrine of the Logos at the beginning of 
the Gospel gave offence to many, when it first became 
known in Asia Minor, cannot surprise us. Hot one of 
the Apostles had hitherto made use of this expression ; 
and precisely the circumstance that it already had a 
definite signification and technical stamp in the Judaic- 
Alexandrian theosophy (PhUo), whence Cerinthus also 
had borrowed it, must have increased the offence caused 
by its being found at the beginning of the Gospel* as 

1 Heinichen (pp 37, 38) has not understood the objections of the Alogi 
to the Gospel of S. John, and hence thinks them so foolish and groundless 
that the Alogi could not have been determined by them to attack this 
Gospel, as mentioned by Epiphanius, but by a totally different reason, viz. 
their rejection of the dogma of the Divinity of Christ. To this utter mis- 
understanding also must be ascribed his explaining the assertion of the 
Alogi that Cerinthus was the author of the Fourth Gospel as a fable 
maliciously invented by Epiphanius (p. 42), although Philastrius makes 
the same statement. As a witness on t^Le other side he quotes S. Augustine, 
who (as appears here) does not merely follow Epiphanius. Heinichen has 
not remarked that S. Augustine knew nothing but the Summary or» 
Anacephalmsis of Epiphanius’ history of sects; and the statement that 
Oerin^us was the author of the Fourfii Gospel was not mentioned, simply 
because it is not contained in the Summary. On the whole, Heinichen’s 
treatise, with its arbitrary treatment of historical evidence, has done more 
to confuse the history of the Alogi than to elucidate it. 
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the key to the whole. And thus it might easily happen 
that this very mark, stamped full on the forehead of the 
Gospel, would at once awaken misgivings in certaiu 
places whither the Gospel came without further 
credentials, inasmuch as they failed to recognise the 
Apostle’s intention of counteracting the heretical 
misinterpretation of the Logos, and of giving to the 
doctrine that the Divine Word Himself became flesh 
apostolical sanction ; and also fancied that they ought 
to oppose this expression and refuse it entrance into 
the Church. The AJogi, then, belonged to a circle in 
which the Fourth Gospel down to the time of the out- 
break of the Montanist movement had found no admit- 
tance, so that they ended in joining the Phrygian 
schism, withdrew (from the middle of the second cen 
tury onwards) from united action with the Catholic 
Church, and thus were able to maintain their barricade 
against the two writings of S. John down to the fourth 
century. But a belief in the divine dignity of Christ 
they had from the flrst derived from the universal 
tradition of the Church, from the Epistles of S. Paul, 
and other writings in the Canon. They knew that 
Christ in His higher nature is the Son of God (Rom. i. 
3, 4), that being in the form of God He thought Him- 
self equal to God (PhiL ii. 6), that in Him dwelleth all 
the fiilness of the Godhead bodily (Col. ii. 9), etc. etc. 
Notwithstanding, then, the strong expressions which 
Epiphanius used respecting them once or twice, what 
he charges them with is always nothing more than 
this, that they would not accept the Logos ; never that 
they disputed the dogma of the Divinity of Christ, or 
had altogether too low views respecting Him.^ 

^ HsiNXCHEisr giyes liimsdf jxmcli nseLess trouble to press more ont of the 
words of Epiphamus, yiz a full denial of .the Divinity of Gkrist, or Theo- 
dotlanism. He quotes the passage (p. 434), Hoi rps'Tcea&s, ^Efifap, 

ol dlXhot; dtx sarip ovrag ag pofct^ere^ Under the 0/ SXXoi he under- 
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To this it may be objected that the Alogi must have 
seen that the Logos in the prologue of the Gospel was 
altogether different jfrom the Cerinthian Logos, On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the Cerin- 
tbia.Tig understood the expression, “ The Word was made 
flesh,” in their sense of the mere temporary union and 
indwelling of the Logos in flesh, viz. in the Man Jesus; 
further, that Cerinthus, although he could not maintain 
a creation of the world by the Logos in the sense of 
the Apostle, becaxzse a lower Being — the God of the 
Jews — ^is with bim the Creator of the visible universe, 
yet apparently, like Heracleon, supposed an activity of 
the Logos in the creation, or a dependence of the 
creating ABon on the higher Logos, which proceeded 
immediately from the Father; and so, equally with 
Heracleon, could say in the words of the prologue, all 
things, even the visible universe, were (in the last 
instance) made by the Logos. 

I turn now to the book of Dr. Che, Woedswoeth, 
Canon of Westminster.^ It treats only of the ninth 
book of the Phihsophumem, and this merely so far as 
it narrates the contest of Hippolytus with Zephyrinus 
and Callistus. His purpose, however, is not so much 
to give a scientific explanation of this section of the 
work, to render the events intelligible, critically to 

stands the Alogi^ who are therefore named here as of like views with Gerin- 
thus and Ebion. But he has overlooked the fact that S. John is here 
introduced by Epiphanius as speaking, and is here made to name those 
against whom^ according to tradition, he wrote his Gospel; so that the 
later Alogi are of course excluded. The objection that Epiphanius would 
certsdnly not have omitted to urge the dogma of Christ's Divinity against 
the Alogi, had they denied it, he thinks to set aside (p. 81) wi^ the 
answer that the Bi^op would not have been able to accomplish anything 
with positive grounds against a party which denied the authentidiy of the 
GospdL of S. John. As if the Epistles of S. Paul, etc. would not have sup- 
plied him with positive proofs in abundance ! 

* S, Hippolytus and the Church of Borne in the earlier part of the third 
century. From the newly discovered Fhilosophujtma, London 1858. 
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separate in the statements of Hippolytus the objective 
historical contents from the subjective colouring which 
the personal sympathies of the author have manifestly 
mingled with the narrative, as to find a usefiil weapon 
for polemical purposes. The main object of the book 
is to show that the Roman See, in the first part of the 
third century, was tainted with heresy and vice, — a 
cathedra pest^eniicB, — and that the events of that time 
afford a decisive argument agamst the authority attri- 
buted to the Chair of S. Peter in the Roman Church. 
All questions connected with Hippolytus’ work and 
narrative attract him just so far as they stand in con- 
junction with this object. It suits his purpose, there- 
fore, that the condition of the Roman Church at that 
time should be painted in dark colours. She is con- 
sidered to be wrapped in a thick black cloud of heresy 
and corruption, so that Hippolytus is the one bright 
spot in this darkness. Tho strong expressions and 
sharp sallies of Hippolytus do not content him ; where 
they seem to him too tame, he helps them in his trans- 
lation with more powerful touches. The impression 
which he has thereby produced upon members of his 
own Church has already been stated by an English 
Church newspaper in the following words : “ The one 
effect of Wordsworth’s book upon us is, that it has 
indejin^ly sirmgAmed the suspicion which we could not 
help cherishing that the ninth book of the Phihso- 
phwmma sparious'' Much of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
book appears to this paper to be- a “-sermon agamst 
Papal aggression.” 

That the ninth book is spurious is, however, impos- 
sible; it belongs as an essential part to the whole 
work. But what is to the point in this criticism is 
this, that Dr. Wordsworth by his treatment of the 
subject and by his commentary has made Hippolytus’ 

^ Tht Gfmrdian^ June 8, pp. 883, 384 
T * 
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narrative into an inextricable, self-contradictory jumble; 
and that the course of events in Eome, when grasped 
in this way, must seem to every one who knows the 
history of the early Church an insoluble riddle. 

The first chapter is designed to show that Hippolytus 
was Bishop of Portus. Dr. Wordsworth does not 
attempt the difficult task of proving this for himself. 
He is content with quoting firom an insignificant and 
scientifically worthless treatise of the Italian Ruggiebi, 
of which he speaks in terms of high praise : “ beyond 
the possibility of a doubt^” he has proved that Hip- 
polytus is the disciple of Irengeus and the celebrated 
Father, Bishop of Portus. This tone of confidence 
induced me to read Euggieri’s treatise through once 
more with attention, to see whether some argument or 
proof of importance had not possibly escaped me ; but 
I could discover nothing which in the least degree 
could shake the criticism of this treatise as given 
above. As, however, the subject is of sufficient im- 
portance, and the theory of Hippolytus' episcopate in 
Portus is maintained with such tenacity and unyielding 
persistence, it may be worth while to add a few fiirlffier 
remarks on Euggieri’s book, 

Euggieri unconcernedly supposes that within a short 
period of time there were two martyrs of the name of 
Hippolytus, — the one Bishop of Portus, the other a 
Eoman officer, — ^who both at the same place suffered 
the same extraordinary death of being dragged to death 
by wild horses. Both were buried in the same place, 
viz. the Ager Veranus, and both were commemorated 
on the same day; so that, in order to make the stupen- 
dous similarity complete, he had only to declare 
to be twins 1 The degree of historical and critical 
ability which is displayed in such a supposition is not 
belied by the general course of the discussion. The 
numerous statements of Greek authorities, that Hip- 
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polytus was Bishop, Archbishop, or Papa of Rome, he 
appropriates with naive self-complacency as so many 
indisputable testimonies for the episcopate of Hippo- 
lytus in Portus. The obvious fact that witnesses who 
gave him the title of Archbishop and Papa could not 
possibly have been thinking of a little seaport town, 
but must have meant nothing less than the Church of 
Rome, makes not the slightest impression on him. 
Accordingly he quotes the testimony of Leontius and 
Anastasius Sinaita, both of whom make Hippolytus 
Bishop of Rome. With regard to the latter, he says he 
does not care who Anastasius was, or when he lived ; 
sufficient for him that he confirms his (Ruggieri’s) 
opinion respecting the episcopate in Portus.^ Leontius 
is treated in much the same way, and his disertissimum 
testimomum^ plays a great part in the course of the 
discussion, and is held against all opposing testimony 
like a shield. After quoting a whole series of addi- 
tional authorities for Hippolytus having been Papa or 
Bishop of Rome, he comes (p. 78 ) quite calmly to the 
conclusion that from this it is clear how universally 
ecclesiastical antiquity supplies testimony for Bfippo- 
lytus’ episcopate in Portus, and how weak and worthless 
the grounds are on which this is disputed. For, says 
he. Bishop of Rome means simply Bishop in the Roman 
province. Bishop of one of the suburbicarian churches. 
But, as the whole of South Italy and Sicily belonged to 
this province, the Orientals (according to Ruggieri’s 
theory) might by their Bishop or Papa of Rome have 
just as well meant Bishop of Capua or of Syracuse as 
Bishop of Portus ! 

Ruggieri meanwhile attempts to prove that the 
Greeks called the suburbicarian province of the 
Rqman See, Rome ; and the Bishops of Rome, o» otto 

1 De Portuend S. Bippolyti sede Dissertation Eomse 1771, p. 71. 

® X.C. pp. 70, 79- 
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’P<ofiri<!, or ot KaTcb 'Pa>iir)v. The first point, indeed, he 
merely states without producing anything whatever 
in its favoxir; the second would prove nothing to 
serve his purpose, for the Orientals call Hippolytus, 
not hriffiunro^ kwto, ^P&fuqv, but simply Bishop or Papa 
'P^ftnfi. What, then, does he bring to establish his 
second assumption ? The heading of the synodal letter 
from Sardica, which runs: “The Synod in Sardinia 
assembled from Rome, Spain, Gaul, Italy, Africa, 
Sardinia,” etc. Here at once the position of Rome, and 
further the circumstance that Spain and Gaul are 
mentioned next to Rome and Italy, not until after 
them, — ^aU this is clear evidence that here only the 
city of Rome is meant, from which the presiding Papal 
Legates had come to Sardica. His second and last 
proof is the decree of the Emperor Aurelian, that he, 
whom the Bishops in Italy and Rome (oi nurh t^j» 
^IrcCKlav Ktu rifv 'Pcofjuucav iroKtv hrurianro^ WOUld recognise 
as Bishop of Antioch, should have possession of the 
episcopal house there. That means simply, the Bishop 
of Rome and the rest of the Italian Bishops. An 
ecclesiastical province called Italia, side by side with 
the Roman province, has never existed; when Italia 
IS spoken of as an ecclesiastical whole, the Bishop of 
Rome is mentioned as its head, — thus Socrates ^ calls 
Liberius Bishop of Italia. So strong, however, is Dr. 
Wordsworth’s trust in Ruggieri’s authority, that he 
blindly copies all this from him (p. 10). 

In similar fashion Ruggieri deals with the adverse 
testimony of Jerome and Gelasius. A word more 
about each. Jerome came as a very young man (about 
A.D. 350) to Rome, and prosecuted his studies there, 
remaining until 372, i.e. over 20 years. He narrates 
of himself that he diligently sought out the graves of 
the Apostles and Martyrs, and descended into the 

1 Bist, EccL iv. 11. 
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catacombs/ Later on, under Damasus, lie spent four 
more years in £.ome ; and after all this, he assures us 
that he was unable to discover the place where Hip- 
polytus had been Bishop, although he must often have 
witnessed the annual festival on the 13th of August 
described by Prudentius, and the streams of pilgrims 
meeting together from far and near in crowds at the 
grave of Hippolytus I One would have thought that 
such things were calculated to shake the firmest belief 
in the episcopate at Portus; but Buggieri and his 
admirer and copier, Wordsworth, do not find here any 
really serious difficulty. We have already seen how 
Herr Bunsen tries to help himself here. Euggieri thinks 
that Jerome was ignorant of some things which are 
now known, and quotes as proof of this one or two paltry 
trifles which do not deserve serious consideration, e.g. 
that he did not know that Caius was with S. Irenaeus 
in Lyons (which, as a matter of fact, no one even now 
knows), and the like. 

The authority of Gelasius is made innocuous’ with 
similar ease. In the sixteenth century, Baronius, 
owing to very defective patristic knowledge and critical 
power, doubted whether the book on the two natures of 
Christ was really by the Koman Bishop Gelasius. The 
subject has since then been accurately investigated, 
new sources of information have presented themsdves, 
the decisive testimony of Fulgentius and that of Pope 
John n. have left room for no further doubt ; and since 
then, aU scholars capable of giving an opinion have 
declared themselves for the authenticity of the Roman 
Gelasius. What, then, does Euggieri do ? Tfllemont 
had already said to him, “ As Gelasius knew nothing 
of Hippolytus’ having been Bishop of Portus, this is a 
proof of the groundlessness of this supposition.” Rug- 
gieri answers, that Baronius 200 years ago doubted 

^ In Ezechiel^ c. 40. 
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whether the Koman Bishop Gelasius was the author 
of the book ; he freely owns that he does not know how 
the matter stands, but that, at any rate, this is a com- 
plete refutation of Tillemont's argument ! ^ Even here 
Dr. Wordsworth treads in Euggieri’s footsteps. He 
must remark, he says (p. 64), that it is scarcely possible 
that Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, should not have known 
that Hippolytua, Bishop of Portus, was a suffiragan of 
his See. ^y reader would now expect Dr. Words- 
worth to go on and draw the natural conclusion from 
this correct premise ; therefore, that Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Portus is a fiction. Not at all; Dr. Words- 
worth prefers — ^therefore it is very doubtful that the 
Roman Gelasius is the author of the book. 

Dr. Wordsworth states further, that Ruggieri’s book 
is to be regarded as an official document, in which the 
judgment of the Roman Church concerning S. Hip- 
polytiis is laid down.® That this is far from being the 
case, he might before this have seen from SACCAitBiM, 
the most considerable Roman ecclesiastical historian 
who has written since Ruggieri. SaccareUi has so 
well seen through the weakness and worthlessness of 
Ruggieri’s attempts at proof, that he again makes 
Hippolytus a Bishop in Arabia, who came to Rome 
and worked there.® In a recent Roman work, the 

^ For fear of being thought to do Ruggieri’s logic an injustice, I quote 
his own words : Quomodocunque sese res Jiabent, hanc qusBstionem viris doc-- 
tionbiis disentiendam reUnquimvs. Nobis tantummodo sufficiat probasse 
incertwm adJiuc eshe num S, Gelasius P. Tmjits Ubelli auctor extiterit^ etc. 
Qmpropter TiUemonth argumentum penitus concidit^ etc. 

“It maybe considered as embodying the judgment of the Roman 
Church concerning S. Hippolytus.” 

3 Eistoria Eccles per Annos Digesta, III. p. 265, Romae 1773. Ruggieri’s 
treatise appeared there two years earlier, Herr Gieseler acknowledges 
(p. 776) that in the fourth and fifth century, according to the testimony of 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Gelasius, there can have been no knowledge of a 
Bi^op Hippolytus in Portus ; but thinks it quite possible Ihat the statement 
that he was Bishop there may have been contained in some MS. of one of 
his writings not discovered until a later age, but that it is also equally 
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question as to where this "Father was Bishop is stated 
as a thing still unknown.^ 

We have seen that the Presbyter AjOASXAsros, who 
found a writing of Hippoljrtus against Beron in Con- 
stantinople, and copied portions of ii^ is the first and 
most considerable authority for the episcopate of Hip- 
polytus in the Roman Portus. According to his state- 
ment, the author was thus designated in the ms. which 
he copied. These fragments have for a long time 
aroused the greatest suspicion. Lately, however, a 
very powerM voice has been raised for their genuine- 
ness ; Bobnsb, in his celebrated work,® supposes that 
the Augments are taken firom the treatise of which that 
against Noetus forms a part, and he makes them the 
basis of his account of the heresy of Beron and of the 
doctrine of Hippolytus respecting the Incarnation and 
the relation between the ‘two Natures. Herr Bdhsen' 
considers that Domer has so completely refuted the 
arguments (Hanell’s^ against the genuineness of the 
fragments, that it seems unnecessary to waste a word 
on the subject. It appears to me, on the contrary, 
quite clear that these fragments, or the writing from 
which they are taken, must be spurious j the arguments 
which I shall presently advance for this opinion have, 
at any rate, not yet been refuted. I hold these frag- 
ments to be a forgery of the sixth or seventh century, 
a product of the Monophysite controversies ; and I think 


possible that people were led by the mere circumstance of bis having been 
put to death at Fortos to call him Bishop of this town. As regards the 
fbrat possibihty, it has perhaps been soihciently answered by the remarks 
made abore in the text ; the second rests on the identity of the Father 
with Prudentius’ martyr, which I hold to be a manifestly baseless supposi- 
laon. The episcopate in Portus has its origin, as has been shown, in the 
fictitious Acts of S. Aurea, 

' Moboni, Disiomrio di JSrudzzwne Storko-BccJesiastica, tom. 86, p. 74, 
Venez. 1846. 

* EntwicklungS’-gescMcJite der Lehre t/on der Person Ckristi^ zweite Aufl. 
I. 536 ff. 
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one has only to read the treatise against Noetus and 
these fragments, one immediately after the other, to 
perceive at once that an utter difference of tone and of 
method in argument creates a broad chasm between 
the fragments and the treatise. Since the appearance 
of the FMbsqphumena, a more exact knowledge of Hip- 
polytus’ language and mode of description renders a 
decision of the question still easier, and the probability 
that the fragments are not by Hippolytus stiU greater. 
But, in particular, the following points, duly weighed, 
can scarcely leave a doubt as to their spuriousness. 

1. While the theological terminology of Hippolytus, 
in the treatise against Noetus and in the ninth book 
of the PMosophumma, appears to be still defective, and 
confined to a few words and formulas which had already 
received a theological stamp, the author of the frag- 
ments can command an abundance of technical terms 
respecting the doctrine of the Incarnation, such as 
was only developed in the course of the ApoUinarian, 
Nestorian, and Monophysite controversies ; he wields 
this terminolo^ with a certain ease and readiness, 
taking for granted that it is well known, whereas 
Hippolytus often seems to have some trouble to find 
the right expression. 

2. In Hippolytus’ treatise against Hoetus, a simple, 
homely tone prevails ; the treatise is, in the main, a 
string of texts of Scripture. In the •fragments the 
language is turgid, overladen with epithete ; texts of 
Scripture, with the exception of one or two words, are 
not quoted. 

3. In the fragments expressions are frequent which 
are foreign to Hippolytus’ writings and his whole 
period, and betray a much later age, reminding one 
more of Synesius, the Areopagite writings, and the 
later Heoplatonists. The author speaks of a ximja-K 
ravrovpry6^f of the ^eor^s t 0 <rapKl rcaiTma6^% of a SivajitK 
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fmepaireipo’;, a deX^aK dm-eipoSvva/io<;, an dyadov direipotr- 
Oevei ; he uses the words ovaimtrwi and h/ovai&aw;, of 
which the first does not occur earlier than Athanasius, 
the second only in Hierocles, in the fifth century. Not 
less unlike Hippolytus sounds d,veKXnra^ mrdp^ov deonYTor, 
and again, fj iravroKpaTopiied}, Kal r&v oXtov TrovijTUC^ oXa)<} 
^eoTjjTo? ivepyeui. Here we have, at the same time, an 
instance of that redundance and fluency which is 
utterly foreign to the style of Hippolytus. 

4. The technical expressions, p^a^oXdj ^uoparav, SmC- 
pea-K irpoaonriK^, ^vaiK^ ^ap^K, and the like, exhibit the 
later development and stereotyped use of theological 
language produced by the controversies mentioned 
above, and are an anachronism when placed in the 
mouth of a writer at the beginning of the third century. 

5. The author of the fragments speaks of the “ in- 
separable union of the two Natures of Christ so as 
to form one Hypostasis" which plaiuly shows that 
he uses this expression in the sense of Person} 
But for this Hippolytus uses the word Prosopon} 
Hypostasis in the third, and to some extent in the 
fourth century also, is used for JVaittre; thus in Hip- 
polytus’ contemporaries, Irenaeus, Origen, the Roman 
Dionysius, nay, even by the Coimcil of Nicaea.* 
It was not until after the Alexandrian Synod of 362, 
which left it open to speak of one Hypostasis or of three, 
— ie. to use the word in the sense of Nature, or in that 

^ ^Appyiros rig x.»\ eip^riTcrog tig vTCoareunit ^(porspav yeyoveif tmfftg, 

Anastasias, in Ms rather bad translation, has, in unam mhstantiam^ and 
does not see that he thus makes his author affirm precisely what he is 
opposing with all his might — ^Monophysitism, and that he makes him say 
the opposite of what he has said just before. Similaxly (p. 226 ) he trans- 
lates the passage that Christ worked both as God and Man, xart' »vriu rm 
ourag diKvi&ii xetl (pvtrtmv vTretp^ii/^ “secundum eandam quad veracitervera est 
et naturalis substantia,^’ instead of “ secundum etc., and thus again 

makes Mm teach the Monophysite doctrine. 

> Both in the treatise against Noetus and also in the Philosophumena, 

® Petavii, Dogm, TheoL de Trin. iv. 1 ; De Incam, ii. 3. 
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of Person, — did the latter meaning become gradually 
prevalent in the East. That Hippolytus lived in Rome 
makes here no difference, for in the West also Hypo- 
stasis was used in the sense of Substance or Nature as 
late as the fourth century ; the Council of Sardica, and 
that of Rome under Damasus, stiU spoke of one Hypo- 
stasis of Divine Persons. The later use of the word was 
first fixed by S. Basil. 

6. The author of the firagments speaks not only of 
the Travoffta tow 6eov <rdp^j but also of the •jravar/ia 
amrapBevo^ Mapla. The epithet iravtS/yioi, used of the 
Blessed Virgin, does not occur till a good deal later. 
Hippolytus commonly says simply ^ irapdh/m, without 
any addition, and once fi puucdpia Mapla ,• that he would 
ever have spoken of the “ Flesh of God ” is, to say the 
least, extremely improbable. 

7. In the form of doctrine, also, the fragments are 
maxveUously different from the genuine writings of 
Hippolytus. In the refutation of Noetus, the object of 
the Incarnation is stated as bemg the rescue of fallen 
man, and the winning of immortality (a^Bapaia) for 
him. With this simple explanation, contrast that of 
the fragments: ^ Christ became man, and suffered “in 
order to ransom the whole race of mankind, which had 
been sold into death, and to lead them to immortal and 
blessed lifej in order to secure the holy hosts of intelli- 
gent beings in the heavens and render them unchange- 
able by the mystery of His Incarnation, whose work is 
the binding together of the universe in Him ; ” or, as 
it is expressed in another passage, “ in order to bind 
up the universe and render it unchangeable.”® This 
idea is quite foreign to Hippolytus, and (so far as I 
know) is not found in any other ancient Father.* In 

^ 227, ed. Fabric. ® Aiei to' ^p6s drp&piag to p. 230. 

® S. Augustine is the first to utter a somewhat kindred thought: Ut 
Dei sajpimtm ad unitatem personae suss homine assumto . . . Jieretet deormm 
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the address to the heathen/ he states as the object of 
the Incarnation of the Logos that Christ willed to be a 
law and pattern for mankiad, and to show that God 
had made nothing evil, and that man’s will is jBree. 

8. If these fragments belong to the beginning of the 
third century, they contain a wonderful anticipation of 
that development of doctrine which otherwise was 
generally diffused and brought to maturity only by the 
contests of the fourth and fifth centuries, such as 
perhaps could not be found elsewhere. Petavius ® has 
already remarked, that the words of Hippolytus (in 
these fragments) are in such clear opposition to the 
much later heresy (of the Monophysites) that a re- 
futation of this error written so long beforehand is 
marvellous. 

9. In addition to all this, we have the extemdl evi- 
dence. The treatise is mentioned by no one earlier 
than the seventh century ; Theodoret did not know of 
it, otherwise he would certainly have made use of it. 
Ko heretic named Beron is known ; no one of the later 
writers on heresies mentions him ; Hippolytus would 
undoubtedly have inserted him along with the others 
in the Phihsi^humena had he known of such a person. 
Is it likely that so extraordinary a heresy as that which 
Beron is said to have disseminated, that in Christ the 
two Natures were transfused one with another so as to 
be entirely commingled, — a doctrine which is quite 


Jiomimhits exemph redeundi, et eis qui sursum sunt, angelis exmplum manendi 
{De Consem. Bvang. L 35). Fulgentius comes nearest to the conception of 
the author of the fragments : Non alia (graUa') stantem angelum a ruina 
potuit custodtre, nisi iUa, quse lapsvm 'hominem post ruinam potuit reparare, 
Una est in utroque gratia operata; in hoc ut surgeret, in Ulo ne caderet 
, (Ad Trasimundum Regem, ii. 3, 0pp. ed. Paris 1684, p. 90). Nothing 
is to be found in the Greek Fathers, except Origen. Of. the saying 
of Cyril of Alexandria, that even the angels had their holiness only through 
Christ in the Holy Ghost (De Ador. I, 310). 

^ PhUosophmeiia, p. 337. 

* De Incamatione, viii. 8 ; Dogma, TheoL v. 389, ed. Amstdod. 
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unique in the earlier centuries/ — should have entirely 
escaped the notice of every one, — of Eusebius, Epi- 
phanius, and Philastrius? Let us remember how eager 
men were to be able to represent to the originators of 
an iimovation in dogma, that their doctrine had already 
been taught and already condemned in the case of this 
or that ancient heretic. When, therefore, none of the 
numerous opponents of Monophysitism (until about 
640) mention Beron, and Hippol 3 d;us’ refutation of him, 
this can only be explained by the supposition that 
both the existence of Beron and the treatise of this 
Eather were unknown to them. It is quite true that 
the treatise was quoted at the Roman Synod of 649 ; 
but it was beyond a doubt Anastasius who brought 
his selections thither, and supplied the passages which 
were quoted there. * 

then, the treatise from which these fragments are 
taken is spurious, there is at once an end of the possi- 
bility that the designation of Hippolytus in the heading 
as “martyr and Bishop of Portus, near Rome,” originated 
in an earlier age. Whether Anastasius was the first to 
add this designation, or found it already in the MS., 
it belongs at the earliest to the seventh century or end 
of the sixth, and was derived (as has been shown) from 
the spurious Acts of S. Chryse. With the exception of 
Anastasius, the compiler of the Chronicon Paschde^ or 
of the rhapsody of statements with regard to the time 
of Easter prefixed to it, is the only writer who calls 
Hippolytus Bishop of Portus on the strength of a quo- 
tation from one of his writings ; but he makes use of 
the first treatise against heresies, the Syntaymi, and 
we know from Photius that the author of this book 

^ 1^0 doubt Tertullian' (Contra Prax, 27) refuted the doctriue that in 
the Incarnation there was a change of one Nature into the other ; but what 
a difference between the siniple discussion of Tertnilian and the artistically- 
conducted argumentation of the author of the fragments, who has a 
technical word ready for every conception that may arise ! 
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was not SO designated in it. Therefore this compiler 
also derived his statement either from Anastasias, 
or from the spurious work against Beron, or direct 
from the Acts of S. Chryse. The two others, Zonaras 
and Syncellus, do not come into consideration, for 
they quote no writings of Hippolytus, and fall within a 
much later age. And thus the fact that all others 
who have made use of Hippolytus’ writings, or have 
quoted passages from him, invariably call hiTin Bishop 
or Papa of Rome, appears all the mere striking and 
decisive. 

The gross error of Herr Bimsen, that Peter, Bishop 
of Alexandria about 309, quoted Hippolytus as Bishop 
of the Roman Portus, has been faithfully copied by Dr. 
Wordsworth ; after which he has a long and serious 
discussion as to why Hippolytus does not directly say 
that Oallistus was Bishop of Rome. There is, he 
thinks, something almost mysterious in this apparent 
ambiguity of language, such as at first arouses sus- 
picion, etc. etc. At last he comes to the conclusion 
that Hippolytus did not wish to profane the title of 
Bishop by giving it to the heretical Oallistus. This 
mystery is of Dr. Wordsworth’s own making. Nothing 
is more simple or natural, or more in accordance with 
the condition of things in the Church at that time, 
than that Hippolytus should refuse to call a man whom 
he regarded as an open heretic and spoiler of the 
Church, and from whose communion he had with- 
drawn, Bishop of Rome. It vmM have been mys- 
terious and incomprehensible had he and his followers 
persisted in maintaining this position, vdthout provid- 
ing themselves with a proper Bishop according to their 
own views. But this they did; they constituted them- 
selves under their Bishop Hippoljdius the orthodox 
Church of Rome, as is quite plain from their calling 
those in commiznion with Callistus a sect or school, and 
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from the statement that Callistus received those whom 
they excommunicated into his Church. 

Dr. Wordsworth has here also allowed himself to he 
misled by Herr Bunsen. He' says (p. 82 ) that Hip- 
polytus appears in many respects to regard Callistus as 
“ a professorial teacher ” rather than a person of high 
authority in the Church; he calls his followers a 
“ school,” and never gives them the name of “Church.” 
So also Herr Bunsen “Callistus set up a school, in 
which this doctrine (Sabellianism) was taught, as Hip- 
polytus says, in opposition to the Catholic Church.” 
Herr Bunsen seems inclined to suppose that Callistus 
was not himself Professor in this school, but caused 
others to lecture instead of him, and in accordance 
with his views on dogmatic theology, or perhaps only 
on the subject of the Trinity. Dr. Wordsworth, on the 
other hand, understands Hippolytus to. mean that 
Callistus exercised the Professor’s office in his own 
person m his school. A glance at Hippolytus’ treatise 
against Noetus would have shown what he meant by a 
“ school” in opposition to the Church. He says there,® 
that after Woetm was thrust out of ^ Church he was so 
arrogant as to form a didascaleion or school — Le. instead 
of recanting, and thus regaining the communion he had 
lost, he set up a separate and heretical Church, com- 
posed of those who agreed with him. It need excite 
no siurprise that Hippolytus leaps over some links 
in the chain of events in which he was entangled, 
and does not expressly narrate his expulsion, his 
formation of a separate communion, and election as 
Bishop. On the one side, a certain shyness restrained 
him in this, — a feeling that among the Christians of 
his time nothing was more hateful than the erecting 

^ Hippolyitts und $eme Zeit^ 1. 98. 

^ Senator JSccL Opuscula^ ed. Boutii, 1. 46. [fe dg rotrovro ^vtrtafAo, 
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of altar against altar, and rending the unity of the 
Church. On the other side, however, he wrote 
primarily for his followers, and then also for his con- 
temporaries, who knew the state of things in Rome on 
the main point; for he himself says that the doctrine of 
Oallistus, and of course also the events connected with 
it, had created great commotion m the whole Church. 
It was everywhere known that in the Roman Church 
there was a schism about the doctrine respecting the 
Father and the Son, and also about Church discipline, 
and that there were now two Churches there, each of 
which maintained that it was the Catholic Church. It 
was manifestly one of the reasons which induced bim 
to publish a second treatise about heresies, that he 
intended at the same time to make this a vehicle for 
an official apology, and a polemical description of the 
relation in which he and his community stood or wished 
to stand towards other Churches and the rival Church 
in Rome. And thus in this apology, where one looks 
for a definite statement respecting the steps which 
immediately led to the establishment of a separation, 
one is reminded of the way in which the eloquent 
defender of Milo steers clear of the reef on which he 
and his client, had he simply related the catastrophe, 
might easily have been wrecked. Hippolytus leaves it 
uncertain and obscure to readers at a distance when 
exactly the formal separation took place, — ^whether 
already under Zephyrinus, or at his death, or not until 
the time of Callistus; he leaves us to conjecture whether 
CaUistus was in undisputed possession of the episcopate 
when he separated from him, or whether Hippolytus 
was not perhaps the one elected first, and Callistus set 
up as rival Bishop afteirwards. We, no doubt, with 
the knowledge of additional facts gained elsewhere, are 
in a position to state the course of events accurately 
enough ; but to readers at a distance in that century. 
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into whose hands this treatise came some time after the 
death of CaUistus, it must have seemed doubtful whom 
the reproach of having been the originator of the 
division really touched; and the intention (more or 
less conscious) of leaving this doubtful guided Hip- 
polytus’ pen. 

In order to clear up the “ mystery ” why Hippolytus 
did not give CaUistus the title of Bishop, Dr. Words- 
worth has recourse to a supposed Johannean school, 
from which Hippolytus is descended through Irenaeus.^ 
This school, he says, had principles of its own respect- 
ing the episcopal office, and the duty of being in com- 
munion with those who have the charisma of the 
apostolical succession, and with it also the true doctrine 
of the Chrureh. These being the views of the whole 
Church, and containing nothing specially Johannean, 
Dr. Wordsworth proceeds to quote from the Apocalypse 
the words about men “which say they are apostles and 
are not,” but are liars (ii. 2). In this simple fact, 
mentioned also in S. Paul’s Epistles, that at that time 
there were false apostles without any commission from 
the Church, Dr. Wordsworth sees a special Johannean 
doctrine, which Irenseus and Hippolytus are said to 
have continued to teach. As evidence he quotes a 
well-known passage from the eighth book of the 
ApostoUcaJ Constitutions,^ in which it is said that there 
are false prophets also, and “ a Bishop who, being en- 
tangled in ignorance or wickedness, is no Bishop, but is 
falsely so called.” Thus teaches, he adds, a disciple of 
S. Irenaeus, and this disciple is — S. Hippolytus. The 
name is printed in large letters. Dr. Wordsworth be- 
lieves that in these words Hippolytus alludes to events 
in Borne, and that the Bishop entangled in ignorance 
is Zephyrinus, while the wicked Bishop is CaUistus. 

1 S, Hippolytus md the Church ofRomc^ pp. 87-90. 

® ConsiiU viii 2 ; Patres Apost, ed. Ooteler, Amstdod 1724, II. 893. 
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Here his eagerness to seize whatever may serve his 
purpose has done him an ill turn On the strength of 
the statement on the Roman statue, that Hippolytus 
wrote a treatise with the title Apostolic TradMon respect- 
ing the Charismata^ Rabricius incorporated a portion of 
the eighth book of the ConsUtidions with his collection 
of Hippolytus’ writings, and it is from this that Dr. 
Wordsworth quotes. But the second chapter, from 
which this passage is taken, is not by Hippolytus, and 
cannot be by him. Grabe^ has long since warned us 
that the compiler of the eighth book allowed himself 
the greatest liberty in dealiag with the collection which 
bears Hippolytus’ name, arbitrarily altering some things, 
and adding a good deal. Tn the second chapter, in 
immediate connection with the words quoted by Dr. 
Wordsworth, we read : “ An Emperor who is unbeliev- 
ing (or irreli^ous, hvatre^i) is no longer an Emperor, 
but a tyrant ; and a Bishop who,” etc. This is mani- 
festly written after Constantine, in an age when the 
Christian religion had already become the imperial 
religion ; perhaps under Julian, or soon after his time : 
Hippolytus cordd not possibly so have expressed him- 
self in his own time, when all Emperors without 
exception were Bva-o-e^ls. This, at the same time, 
determines that the second sentence about the 
Bishops likewise falls into the times of the fourtti 
century. 

The long discussion as to how it comes to pass that 
the occurrences in the Church of Rome at that time 
are mentioned by no ecclesiastical historian might 
have been disposed of in few words. We have no con- 
tinuous history of the Church in general, nor of the 
Roman Church in particular, during that time, but 
merely lists of the Bishops in chronological order in 

^ SpieUeg. Patrum^ 1. 285 ; and an Essay upon two Ardbick Manuscripts^ 
Oxford 1711, p. 25. 

XT 
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tih.e cTiiftf cturches, descriptions of various heresies, 
extracts from certain letters and writings of that time 
in Eusebius ; and even he has made a practice of 
omitting internal disputes in the Church still continu- 
ing in his own time, when they did not lead to actual 
divisions and separations. 

As an iostance of Dr. Wordsworth’s love of what is 
strained and far-fetched, we may notice his suggestion 
(p. 132) that the name Yictorinus, who is mentioned 
as a Fatripassian by the author of the treatise on 
heresies at the end of Tertullian’s Prmcriptiones, may 
have arisen through the hesitation of copyists between 
Victor and Zephyrinus, or by a composition of the two 
names, the true reading being Zephyrinus. And again, 
the remark (p. 132), that when the author of the 
Ldfyrir^ in the history of Natalius speaks of. the 
avarice causing the ruin of many, which made this 
confessor a renegade, he had in his m i nd Zephyrinus, 
whose vice was covetousness. 

The bloody persecution of Christians under Decius 
Dr. Wordsworth represents as a severe judgment sent 
upon the whole Church on account of the heresies and 
views which, thirty years earlier, had prevailed in the 
Church of Rome. According to his view, therefore, 
the Christians in Africa, in Egypt, in Asia Minor, and 
Syriaj who furnished the greatest number of martyrs 
in this persecution, had to suffer because thirty years 
previously a Bishop of Rome, long since dead, favoured 
Sabellianism in his congregation and administered 
Church discipline on lax principles^ although Dr. 
Wordsworth himself says that this favouring of heresy 
ceased with the death of Callistus. This is a new 
application of d^ant reges, pJeetunMr Addvi. As evi- 
dence, he quotes first the lamentations of Cyprian over 
the corruption which in his day («.«. some twenty years 
later) and in the African Church had become diffused, 
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aad then the Novation schism, which, as is well known, 
did not begin till 251. 

With regard to the rest of the book, it may suffice 
to remark that Dr. Wordsworth treats all the evidently 
exaggerated charges of Hippolytus as if they were 
made with the calm precision of a public prosecutor, 
and as if his expressions were always to be taken in 
their most comprehensive sense. 

Dr. Wordsworth leads us back to Herr Bunsen’s 
work. He speaks with emphasis and indignation of 
Herr Bunsen’s unscientific caprice, of the positiveness 
of his assertions, which all the while rest upon the 
weakest grounds, and yet touch the most essential 
articles of the Christian faith and life, or the most im- 
portant questions in ecclesiastical history; his book, 
he says, teems with almost innumerable errors, and his 
object is to undermine the foundations of the Christian 
faith (pp. 58, 301). The same criticisms on Heir 
Bunsen have proceeded from other quarters in England, 
and that from the bosom of the very Church which he 
has prized so highly in this book, smothering it with 
adulation through the mouth of Hippolytus. The 
Christian Bemernbrancer, for iustance, designates Herr 
Bunsen’s whole description of the theology of Hip- 
polytus’ age a series of misrepresentations ; it remarks* 
that he can never be trusted with regard to any one 
fact, and that in his aphorisms he puts forth a system 
of naturalism veiled in Christian termiuology. Herr 
Bunsen’s utterances cannot 'fail to produce this impres- 
sion* in England, when, for instance, he says distinctly 
that “ the human soul is a part of the self-conscious- 
ness of God before all finite existence;” when he pro- 
nounces that to represent revelation as an objective 
Mstoriced ad is fSEilse, and as untenable as it is unphlloso- 
phical and unintelligent, and adds that “this erroneous 
^ Januaij 1853, pp. 218, 234, 238. 
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representation was all the more perplexing, inasmuch 
as it assumed for the revelation of the divine will and 
nature something higher than the hunuin mind," eta 
Thereupon Herr Bunsen contrasts with this false 
conception of revelation, which assumes it to he an 
historical fact and a real personal intervention of God 
in the history of man, the true conception of it^ thus : 
“ Revelation is a revelation of God in the mind of man, 
and only by a figure is represented as if God Himself 
spoke in human language to man. It has two factors, 
which, as soon as they exist, work together. The one 
is the infinite factor, or the immediate revelation of 
eternal truth to the mind through the power which 
this mind possesses of perceiving it ; for human per- 
ception is the correlative of divine manifestation. This 
infinite factor is of course not historiccd; it dwells in 
every individual soul, only in indefinite difference of 
degree. The second factor is the finite or external 
one. This medium of divine revelation is first of all a 
general one, the universe or nature ; in a special sense, 
however, it is an historical manifestation of divine 
truth through the life and teaching of higher minds 
among men, of specially gifted individuals, who 
impart something of eternal truth to their brethren,” 
eta etc. 

These things need no comment. In England they 
will be readily endorsed by the Anglo-German prophet, 
as Herr Bunsen calls him, Carlyle j and in Germany 
the BationaMsmus indgaris has already greeted Herr 
Bunsen as an equal helpmate and kindred spirit, who 
merely speaks a somewhat pleasanter language. A 
theological faculty has hastened to crown with the 
wreath of a doctor’s degree the treasure stored up in 
this book of truths, which are to transfi)rm the world 
and build the Church of the future. But the theo- 
logians and orators of free, congregations also, the 
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friends of enliglitennient, etc., with whose words Ger- 
many a little while ago was still riaging, will joyfully 
recognise in Herr Bunsen an ally and brother-in-arms 
in the war against hierarchy, Churches with clergy, 
creeds, incomprehensible (or uncomprehended) dogmas, 
etc. etc. The rest of us abstain from the thankless 
task of emptying out before the public the dust-bag 
which he has filled with all kinds of rubbish, with bits 
of stone and mortar, crammed together out of Fathers, 
canons, and liturgies, and of subjecting the whole to 
an examination. Just one or two specimens of the 
way in which he deals with Hippolytus and the Greek 
Fathers may here be subjoined : — 

1. In Hippolytus’ concluding address^ we read: 
“ Him (the Logos) alone the Father produced fi:om 
that which is (^| ^vrav) ; for the Father Himself was 
that which is.” Herr Bunsen translates : “ Him alone 
of oE things the Father produced.” The great dif- 
ference between the words of Hippolytus and this 
interpretation is at once seen in the fact that Hip- 
polytus here exactly expresses the doctrine of the 
Council of Nicaea, carefully directed against the 
Arians, who (as is well known) taught that the Son 
was created ^ ovk Sin-ant, out of nothing; whereas 
Herr Bunsen makes Hippolytus express himself as he 
would have done had he been an Arian. 

2. In a passage already mentioned of the same con- 
cluding address, Hippolytus says: “Had He (God) 
willed to make thee a God, He would have done it : 
iiiow® hast '0ie instance of the Logos; but, inasmuch as He 
willed to have thee a man, He hath made thee a man.” 
Herr Bunsen translates: “He could have done it, 
for ■ffiou hast ^ image of the Logos” That trap^e^fta 

^ Phtlosophumena, p. 834 [Book X. ckap. xxix> p. 395^ Claris Ante* 
Nicene JMtrary^ 

* rw Aoyo& to 
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does not mean an image, any lexicon would have told 
him. 

3. Still stronger is the following. In the same pas- 
sage Hippolytus thus exhorts: “Cherish not enmity 
one against another, ye men, and hesitate^ not to turn 
again.” In Herr Bunsen this runs, “ Doubt not that 
you will exist again!” This reminds one of another 
essay in the art of translating given us on a former 
occasion by Herr Bunsen. The exhortation of S. 
Ignatius in the letter to Polycarp, “Plee* evil arts; 
nay, rather mention them not at all in public,” 
becomes with Herr Bunsen, after he has “emended’’ 
the text after his own fashion, “ Flee coquettes; rather 
have intercourse with older women I” 

4. Herr Bunsen alters the text, also, when Hip- 
polytus says anything that he does not like. In 
Hippolytus we read : “ Christ® is the God over all, who 
commanded us to wash away their sins from men.” To 
this Herr Bunsen objects that Hippolytus cannot 
have said that Christ is the Father, as the text has it 
(Hippolytus, however, does not say so, but^ in agree- 
ment with the words of the Apostle, Rom. ix. 25, that 
He is God over all, which He can be without being 
the Father) ; again, that Hippolytus cannot have said 
that Christ commanded men to wash away sins, for 
Christ Himself according to God’s command, has 
washed away the sins of men. But Hippolytus 
meant simply that Christ commanded men to wash 
away their sins in baptism ; and when Herr Bunsen 
declares the text to be absmrd, and accordingly makes 
alterations in it at pleasure, all one has to say is, 
that the absurdity exists for him alone, and that 

^ d/araarTjTS. 

^ Tb^ xeexoT£pcp/ccf (pevys, pcxTiXop di wepl rwrav 

^ P. ^9 : Xp/oTOf yap sartp S Kara Travrm Sg rir ^ptaprletif d»6pa^ 

TTpuffirais, Herr Bunsen puts in $ after lor/, and cuts 

out os* 
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Ms alteratioBS are as perverse as they are tm- 
necessary.^ 

In other respects the partiality for Hippolytus’ theology, 
which Herr Bunsen exhibits several times and in very 
strained expressions, extends only to single definitions 
of his with regard to the Trinity, and indeed precisely 
to those in which he stands in real or apparent opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of the Church. The false doctrine, 
against wMch Hippolytus contended with special zeal, 
Herr Bunsen takes under his protection; for (p. 176) 
he reckons the Noetians among the sects “ who, wi^ 
regard to God and Christ, are orthodox, but in other 
points have some errors.” And in the apology® Hip- 
polytus has to allow that “ the Noetians stood with us 
upon evangelical groimd ; ” and has to lament that he 
“ treated them as heretics, although they differed from 
him in ao essential point.” 

In this apology, wMch Herr Bunsen causes Hippo- 
lytus to make in London on the 13th of August 1851, 
the old Presbyter first of all overwhelms the English 
with praise of their power and glory, which they 
owe above all to their Protestantism, and then assures 
them that he really was Bishop of Portus Bomanus, 
and there had an ever beloved wife, Chloe, the sister 
of a sacristan in the temple of Serapis at Portus, 
named Heron; but she soon died of fever, and soon 
after that his beloved son Anteros, who likewise caught 
a fever in the house of Bishop Callistus, wMthef he 
had been sent with a message, was tom from him by 
deatL Next he iuforms the English, in' order to in- 
spire them with confidence, that with regard to the 
Bible he is a true Protestant ; but the Book of Daniel 

* [Bupseu renders the pass^e thtis : “ For Christ is He ■whom the God 
of a31 has ordered to wa^ away the sins,” etc. Macmahon (in OkrFs 

translates: “For Christ is the God (who is) aboye 
all, and He has arranged to wash away sin from human beings,” etc.] 

* Bxppolym and his Age^ IV. pp. 3-117. 
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is eertaonly spurious, and forged not earlier than the 
time of Antiochus, and the Second Epistle of S. Peter 
is likewise a forgery. And then he goes on to shock 
them stiU more by assuring them that their belief in 
the inspiration of Holy Scripture is a heretical delu- 
sion. He declares to them then further, that the 
Nicene doctrine about the Son of God is unphilo- 
sophical and unscripturaL In the doctrine of the Church 
respecting the Incamation, and in the Athanasian 
Creed, he finds the reason why Muhammad and his 
followers have rooted out the CMstian religion in half 
the world. In his day the baptism of children was 
quite unknown, and what now takes place under the 
name is no baptism at all. And after chastising the 
English establishment in this way with the staff Woe, 
at the end he brings forward again the staff Gentle, — 
that is, he falls upon the Catholic Church, and showers 
upon this mother of all evil (in phrases which he seems 
to have borrowed word for word from Messieum Ronge 
and Dowiat) all the vials of his wrath, threatens her 
■vrfth inevitable, utter, and fast approaching destruction, 
and takes leave of the Engliab with the comforting 
assurance, that before the great second Reformation, 
now advancing with great strides, and before its divine 
blaze of light, the apostles of darkness — Catholic 
bishops and theologians — ^wiU sink into their own' 
nothingness. , • 

The reader will understand that after this there is 
no need of any further examination of Herr Bunsen 
and his four volumes. 



CHAPTER VI. 


BXAMHirATION OP CERTAIN POINTS IN HIPPOLTTXTS’ 
POEM OP DOCTRINE. 

Through the certainty which has been now attained 
that Hippolytus belonged to the Roman Church in the 
first part of the third century, and the disappearance 
of so many doubts and obscurities attached to his 
personality, the rest of his writings stiU extant, and 
the witness to Church doctrine which they contain, 
acquire a new and increased importance. A short 
notice and discussion of certam passages may serve as 
a conclusion to this work, 

1. THE MEANING OP “ PRESBYTER ” IN HIS WORKS. 

Hippolytus repeatedly calls his teacher Irenaeus, 
Bishop of Lugdunum, the “blessed Pbesbytbeos 
and in one of the two treatises which Photius would 
attribute to Caius, but which are by Hippolytus, — the 
one on the Universe and the other called the LabyrinOi ,^ — 
the author was designated, or probably had designated 
himself, as Presbyteros at Rome and Bishop of the 
heathen (^OvS^. That at that time there were no 
Bishops without a fixed See has been already remarked. 
The author was therefore really Bishop of a definite 
Church, and the only question is, what is the meaning 
of the addition i0v&p, and of the title “Presbyteros” 
united with that of Bishop ? 

It has long ago been remarked that the name Pres- 
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BTTBEOS was, at the ead of the secdnd ceatuiy, still 
used of Bishops. Most remarkable is this in Irenaeus, 
who not only frequently uses the word of Bishops, e.g. 
those of Rome, or his own teacher Polycarp, but also 
speaks of the Presbyters who had the Episcopal Suc- 
cession from the Apostles, and with it the dtaarisma of 
the truth.^ He mentions also some who were accounted 
as Presbyters by many, but, being made arrogant by 
their position,* were treated with less respect by others. 
Again, ia Irenaeus, and in a weU-known passage of 
Papias, the first immediate disciples and contemporaries 
of the Apostles are called Presbyters. It has been 
rightly remarked, that here the notion of what is 
ancient and honourable is associated with the word,® 
and that the name Presbyteros, even when given to a 
Bishop, was a title of honour; but unmistakably some- 
thing further must have been implied in this title, viz. 
the authority to teach, the Magisterium. Bishops or 
others are called Presbyters primarily as the holders 
and teachers of ebclesiastical tradition and knowledge. 
Thus the Presbyteri of Papias, and those Asiastic 
Presbyter! who had heard S. John still teaching, and 
to whose authority Irenaeus appeals, were, independently 
of any other position and office in the Church, primarily 
merely the men who held and bore witness to the 
Apostolic depositum, forming the second link in the 
chain of tradition. In the passage of Irenaeus already 
quoted, the same persons possess as Bishops the 
Apostolical Succession, as Presbyteri the “ cdiarisrm of 
the truth,” the gift of teaching, and the office of teacher 
in the Church. And those arrogant persons whom he 
mentions with reprobation were Bishops, for it was 

* Adv. Ear. HI. c. 2. 2 ; HL c. 8. 1, 2 ; 17. c. 26. 2. 

^ Princtpalis concessionts tumore elatL The Gre^ word no doubt was 
vpeno3ut0^pi»S^ IV. c. 26. 3. 

» Bothe’s AufhTige der Chnstl Kirche^ p. 418. 
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their ecclesiastical rank, their irpayroKoffeBpla^ which 
made them puffed up ; but they were merely accoimted 
“Presbyters” by many without really being so, ie, 
without possessing that charisma, the knowledge and 
gift peculiar to the ofldce of teacher in the Church. 
Therefore, says Irenaeus farther on, those who separated 
from the doctrine of the Church took advantage of the 
simplicity of the holy Presbyters, viz. their want of 
philosopldcal and rhetorical culture, etc. But when 
he speaks of the Succession, he uses the name Bishop ; 
the heretics, he says, are all much younger than the 
Bishops, to whom the Apostles transmitted the 
Churches.^ We find a similar use in Clement of 
Alexandria, in the Edogttes;^ the Presbyteri. (the old 
teachers in the Church) had not meddled with book- 
writing, because they perhaps thought that the work 
of teaching and that of composition are not similar in 
kind. A later contemporary of Hippolytus, Finmlian, 
Bishop of Caesarea, in speaking of the synodal meetings 
of the Bishops there, still uses the expression, “the 
Presbyteri and Superiors ; ” ® and these titles are not 
synonymous, as Eothe supposes, but express a distinc- 
tion, — ^the first meaning those who, among the Bishops 
themselves, on account of the school in which they had 
been educated and the work to which they had speci- 
ally devoted themselves, possessed a Magist&rium, and 
on questions of authority enjoyed a special authority.* 
The same men who bore the honorary title of Pres- 
byteri are several times called Dock>rs (StSa<r«a\ot) by 

^ V. c. 20. 1, 2. * P. 996, ed. Potter. 

* Semores et Pras^osiH^ JEpist. ad Cyprian^ in Cyprian’s Works, Bainz. p. 
143. In the Gred^, therefore, it stood ^psfffivrepot xctl ^poe<rrar€s. Another 
expression seems to have been used in the following passage, which in the 
La^ translation runs thus : Omnis potestas et gratia in ecelesia canstituta 
esty vM prsssident xnajores nato, qui et ^apttzandi, et mantlm imponendi et 
oriUnandi possident potestatem. Here, no donbt, all B&hops without dis- 
tinction are meant. 

* [See Lkstefoot’s JBpistle to the PMUppians, pp. 193, 226 ag.] 
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the Bioman Hermas ; the white stones shown to him 
in the vision are “the Apostles, the Bishops, the 
Doctors, and the Church-servants (Deacons), who have 
holily performed their ofi&ce;” and again, “The 
Apostles and Doctors who made known the Son of 
God” were shown to him under the image of forty 
stones, which serve to build the tower (the Ohurch).'^ 
It is clear, also, that among the Priests of the Church, 
those who had the gift of science and learning {doctores 
gratia scienticB donati, as TertuHian® calls them) were 
distinguished from the rest. Thus, in the Acts of S. 
Perpetua, the martyr Saturus mentions a Pre^tyter 
Doctor A^pasim, who was at variance with his Bishop 
. Optatus ; and Cyprian tells us that in company with 
the Presbyters, who were also Doctors, he used care- 
fully to examine beforehand those who were to he 
appointed Readers.* 

When, then, Hippolytus mentions Irenseus as the 
blessed Presbyteros, that is much the same as if he had 
called him a teacher of the Church. And when he 
himself in one of his writings is called Presbyteros and 
Bishop, that is to indicate his double office, which, at 
the beginning of the Phihscphumma, he expresses in 
the words that he “ has a share in the same grace as 
the Apostles, that of the High-priesthood and of 
teaching.^ 

But why does he call himself hrla-Koiro^ iffpSv f 

Hippolytus distinguishes between congregations or 
churches which, consisting of converted heathens, had 
nothing at all to do with the old Law, and those in 
which (as consisting wholly or by a large ms^orily of 

^ Pastor, III. Tis. ix. 21. * PrsBscr. adv. Haer, 8. 

® Acta MM. p. 93, ed. Buinart. Ctpeiaiii, Ep. 29, p. 55, ed. Brem. 
DionyBiiis of Alexandria makes a similar distinction; he summoned to- 
gether, he says, in the Arsenoitis the Presbyters and the Doctors (rovg 
hleurxxXovs^ of the Brethren in the villages. Ap. Euseh. viL 24. 

* T€ otvr^f x^piTOg fisrexotfreg, dpxtapetfnlotg ri xetl '^thoeffx»'K(at,g, p. 3- 
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converted Jews) tte ceremonial Law was still partiaUj 
observed. This is seen specially in a remarkable 
passage in his explanation of the blessing of Jacob. 
He makes the passage (G-en. xlix. 11) about the two 
foals, which are of one mother — the ass,* refer to the 
converted heathen and the converted Jews, who are of 
one faith ; but the Elect (wX^o-ts) or the Church of the 
heathen is bound to the Lord, while that of the cir- 
cumcision is bound to the old Law.® In another passage 
in the same place, he says that the Flesh of the Lord 
cleanses the whole Church of the heathen.* EGppolytus 
by no means rejects these judaizing Christians; for 
further on he says of them that they who keep the 
commandments (of Christ), without giving up the 
doctrines and regulations of the Law, support them- 
selves (hravcnra6ovrcu) on these as well as on the 
doctrine of our Lord ; and this he regards as admis- 
sible, appealing to S. Matt. v. 17 * [“ Thiuk not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets ; I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil”]. Therefore, in 
calling himself Bishop of the heathen, he means 
that the Church over which he presided consisted of 
heathens converted to Christianity, free jBrom all 
judaizing elements. 


n. ms WITNESS to the peiesthood and sacrebtce 

OP THE CHDECH. 

Kespecting the Peiesthood and SACEmcB in the 
Chhech, a couple of remarkable statements of Hippo- 
lytus have been preserved to us. At the end of a small 

1 Following the Septoagint, which runs ; Top vaXov »vtov, xetl ... top 
vrahQv Spov mvtov. 

* Or to the antiquated Law : rp rov pofcov The passage is to 

be found in the eis tajp oxranvjcop, edited by 'Ntm<f>opoff*lipof66po)coff, 
L 522- 

^ L.C. 1. 625 : Xlmretp T^P IS hBpap xXs^/p. * L.C, L 560. 
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treatise, \in which he castigates and exhorts the Jews, 
he depicts the marvellous spectacle of Israel pressing, 
humbled and penitent, to receive baptism, and begging 
for tile food of grace — ^the Blessed Bread, while those 
who formerly offered sacrifice, as Levites or Priests and 
High-priests, now attend a sacrifice offered by a slave.* 
Hippolytus could make the contrast all the stronger in 
this way, because at that time it was by no means of 
rare occurrence that a slave became Priest and Bishop, 
e.g. Callistus. But wherein this sacrifice consisted he 
tells us in an extant fragment,* ia which he gives an 
allegorical interpretation of the passage in the Proverbs 
of Solomon (ix. 1-5) about the house which Wisdom 
builded, and the sacrificial feast which she prepared. 
“Daily,” he says, “is His precious and stainless Body 
and Blood consecrated and offered on the mystical and 
Divine Table, in commemoration of that ever-memorable 
and first Table of the mystical Diviae Supper.” * 

A confirmation of this passage is to be found in his 
interpretation of Daniel,* where he says that at the 
coming of Antichrist, the Sacrifice, which is now every- 
where offered to God by the nations, will be done away. 
Hippolytus is the first among the Fathers to suppose 
that the last week in Daniel will find its fulfilment in 
the time of Antichrist and through him. He thinks 

^ Migistris bas edited it in Latin, Acta Martyrum ad Ostia Tiberina, 
Append, pp. 449-458. A fragment of it in Greek also still exists in a ms. 
in the YatLcan. 

^ Qai L&oitss offerebant, et Sacerdotes immolantes et summi Antistites 
libarOes adsisiunt pnero offerenti, p. 458. 

^ It is giyen in Fabbicids, Opp, Htppol I. 282. 

* To rifAtov Kotl Ajcpe^srotf etvrov trafcet Kcti &vsp Iv rp ftvarixp xsd 

di(ep \*]eir€Kwvr»i 6v6p>£v» dg dvufApTifrtv rSjg 

K»\ TTpanug hceipi^g rpecTce^vig rov fAvtrriMv 6eiov Tiss-jrpov. 

^ In the edition of Magisxbis, Daniel secundum Sepbuaginia ex tetrapUs 
Origem nuneprimum editus, Bomse 1772, fol. p. 110. Here also Hippoly- 
tos is ealled Bishop of Borne. It should be mentioned that the Codex 
CMgianuSj m which this fragment is found, appears not to be older 
the tenth centmir. 
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that the Prophet has spoken of a double abomination 
of desolation, a transient interruption at the time of 
Antiochus, and an utter desolation at the time of 
Antichrist.^ Theodoret and Jerome make the words 
of the Prophet refer to a general cessation of service in 
the Church ; while Primasius, Ephraem, and the Aiian 
author of the work on S. Matthew,® prefer the inter- 
pretation of Hippolytus ; — ^aU, however, suppose that 
this desolation of the Church will last only four years 
and a half.® 

It has been lately maintained* that the Fathers, 
previous to Cyprian, knew nothing of a Sacrifice in 
which the Body of Christ is offered ; when they spoke 
of a Sacrifice, they merely meant either the prayers 
which were offered at Christian services and in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Eucharist, or the bread 
and wine as stick (not that to be change^ and then 
really changed into the Body of the Lord) as the 
material of the Church’s sacrifice. ‘ Here is a Father 
who lived before Cyprian, and who declares, with a 
distinctness that defies misinterpretation, that the 
Body of the Lord Himself is the object and content of 
the Church’s daily Sacrifice. The fond notion that 
Cyprian was the first person to imagine the doctrine 
of the Sacrifice of the Body of Christ in the Church is 
in other req)ects all the more strange, because we find 
the same doctrine shortly after Cyprian in the Greek 
Fathers (who certainly did not obtain it from the 

^ Scriptor, Vet. Nov. Col. ed. MaL I. P. II. p. 66. 

2 In Malvenda, Be Antichristo, H. 164. 

2 Hippolytns says: dpSitrsrttt hatet xai atropivy tKie Sacrifice and the 
Drink-offering, mth reference to the Eucharistic 'wine. We have the 
same combination in Philo (Vtt. Mo$. 1) : TiUffroutyc^Hp rap etvrap arrophap re 

jtetl ^vatap. 

* J. W. F. Hofling, Die Lehre der idtestm EircTie vom Opfer im Lelen 
und Cidtus der Christen^ Erlang. 1861. [See J. H. Eewhan's Essay on 
The Patrietical Idea of Antkhnst in Biscussiom and Arguments^ Esp. p. 
68 ej.] 
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Latin, writings of the Bishop of Carthage) set forth as 
somethiag long known ; so that, for instance, Eusebius 
of Caesarea says, “We offer the Blood of sprinkling, 
the Blood of the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world, which purifies our souls.” ^ And S. 
Cyril, about the year 344, declares to the newly bap- 
tized at Jerusalem, a>s the ancient universally acknow- 
ledged doctrine of this ori^nal Apostolic Church, “We 
offer the Christ who was slain for our sins.” * 

It may be worth while to subject to a more careful 
examination the celebrated passage in TEBTUtLiAir, in 
which he seems to maintain a Priesthood of the Laity, 
even to the administration of the sacraments and the 
offering of the Holy Sacrifice. La the treatise on 
Exhortation to Chastity, he endeavours to show that 
even laymen are under an obligation to withhold from 
a second marriage after the death of their wife ; and as 
it was objected that the Apostle required tbia only of 
the clergy, he answered this objection with the uni- 
versal Priesthood of all Christians, and then Applies 
this to the actual performance of proper priestly 
functions. “ Are not also the laymen Priests ? . . . The 
difference between the Priesthood and the people is 
created by the authority of the Chxuch, and the dignity 
sanctified by the place in the Presbytery. Where, 
therefore, a regularly ordamed Presbytery does not 
exist, there thou offerest, and baptizest, and art Priest 
for thyself alone. Where three are, even if only lay- 
men, there there is a Church, for each one lives in 
accordance with his faith [see Hah. iL 4 ; Rom. i. 17 ; 
GaL iii. 2 j Heb. x. 38], and before God is no respect of 

AAXds xai Tovf eoprous Tflg* TrpoHtrsas ^fioff^tpofcev, fcp^fCTiv 

iucc^arupovtiTss, to ts too petprmfiw eSfut too ei^irao too tiw repieJtopros t^o 
iftxprlap TOO idvptmi, KetSipatm rap ipctripeip In Psabn xcL p. 608, 

ed. Mont&uicon, CoU. Patr. 

* Cate<A. Mystoff. V. p. 327, Paris 1720. 
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persons; for not the heaxers of the law are justified 
before God, but the doers of it (Rom. ii. 11-13). . . . 
If, then, thou hast the right of a Priest in thee when it is 
necessary, thou must also have the priestly behaviour. 
Or wiliest thou, though twice married, baptize and 
sacrifice ? ” ^ 

Above all things, we must here notice that TertuUian 
wrote this treatise as a Montanist, for in it he appeals 
to an utterance of the “ holy prophetess Prisca ” or 
Priscilla.® If we now compare the view of the Church, 
as held by TertuUian since his adoption of Montanism, 
it wUl be seen that what he here says about the Priest- 
hood was with him merely a logical conclusion. The 
true Church, he teaches, is a copy of that spiritual 
Church which exists in heaven, and to which only the 
three Divine Persons belong. On earth, the daughter 
and the facsimile of the heavenly Church is to be formd 
where (S. Matt, xviii. 20) three are gathered together 
in Christ’s name, — ^tbree “ spiritual ” Christians (vvevfM- 
Ttiisot), or any number of theno, who do not, like the 
great mass of “ natural ” ones (^t^tW), close their ears 
to the suggestions of the Paraclete, but open their 
hearts and senses, and willingly obey this new com- 
mandment. A Church composed of these ■trvevftcn-acoi 
(believers enlightened by the Holy Ghost through His 
prophets), possesses the true spiritual and sacerdotal 
powers, which that Church in which the great number 

^ Differentiam inter ordinem et pMtem constitmt eccUsiae auctoritaa, et 
honor per ordlnis eonsessum sanctijicatus ; if constituit is translated as the 
perfect (as by Neandeb, Antignost. p. 230 : “ Only the auth(Mity of the 
Church has created the difference,” eta), Tertullian is made to speak very 
perversely, for then this difference would be said to be based on something 
which was possilde only ih consequence of this very difference. The cun- 
sessus ordinis^ i.e. the Presbytery, already presupposes a difference between 
ordo mApUhs^ 

^ De Exhort. Cast. c. 10, p. 752, ed. CEhler. Bigaltius was the first to 
edit the passage, which is wanting in most iiss. and editions. [It is given 
in Clark’s Ante-Nieene Library^ The Writings of TertuUian^ III, p. 11.] 

X 
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of Bishops is found does not, or at any rate not in the 
same degree ; just as also Peter received his power 
from Christ not in Ms MerarcMcal character, and 
therefore not with a view to continuation through the 
Episcopal 'Succession, hut merely personally as irvev/itp- 
tik6<i} All “spiritual” Christians or members of 
the Mgher Church, therefore, hear the right and 
powers of the Priesthood within them; they could all 
of them even forgive mortal sins, although they refrain 
from doing so unless moved to it by a special inspira- 
tion of the Paraclete. They can also perform all other 
priestly offices, baptize, and offer the Holy Sacrifice ; 
but tMs also they do not do under ordmary circum- 
stances, because they fully recognise the ftyisting 
arrangements of the Church necessary for the sake of 
order, and the difference, not to he capriciously obliter- 
ated, between a regularly constituted official power in 
the Church, and the universal Priesthood wMch dwells 
in every “spiritual” layman, and therefore are unwill- 
ing to cause disturbance and confusion by interfering 
in the official sphere in the Church. For due respect 
to authority in the Church, viz. that of the Bishop, and 
to the dignity or office {honor) of the Priests assembled 
in the Presbytery (consessus ordinis), demands that a 
layman should not without necessity or special cause, 
and merely of his own judgment, perform a sacerdotal 
or sacramental act, although as “ spiritual,” as a mem- 
ber of that spiritual Church which exists wherever 
there are three illuminated souls, he has the power to 
do so implanted in him.* 

» Z>« Pudic. c. 21, pp. 848, 844, ed. mniW 

* Tlitis TcrtoUiaa says Sa,pt^ of sreix i^resbyters and Deacons that 
th^ had the right to baptize : non tamen sine episeopi anctoritate propter 
eecJmse honorem, gao safoo sofoa pax est. By honor, profane writers nnder- 
stai^ an office united with some special marks of honour. Tertollian moema 
by it the ecclesiastical rank, the clerical dignity ; as also in the passage (De 
Monogam. o. 12) : Ne vel ipse honor aUquid sibi ad licenthm, quasi de prim- 
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Tertulliaii does not, therefore, mean to say that the 
difference between the laity and clergy was of later 
origin, and first introduced by a special decree of the 
Church, as he has sometimes been understood ; so far 
from that) he expressly places the institution of the 
various orders in the Church in Apostolical times/ 
What he means is this, that the separation of the clergy 
from the laity takes place by the exercise of ecclesias- 
tical authority, i.e. the selection and ordination by the 
Bishop and the assent of the Presbytery, as also by the 
being received^into the bosom of this college; not, 
however, that the sacerdotal power was then first given 
to the person ordained, for this he already possessed in 
substance as a layman, but merely that the regular 
use of it for the benefit of the congregation, and in 
due hierarchical subordination, was now made a duty. 

I formerly thought, and on one occasion stated the 
opinion, that by the offerre, which TertuUian attributes 
even to laymen, he alluded to the custom in the 
ancient Church of taking the Eucharistic bread from 
the Church to one’s house, and there partaking of it in 
successive acts of conuminion. A private communion 
of this kind was, of course, accompanied each time by a 
renewed act of oblation, in which the believer offered 
as a sacrifice to God the Body of the Lord, then taken 
in the hand, together with himself, sanctified as he 
then must be by this very partakiog of His Body, and 
made one with Him. TertuUian mentions this custom 
frequently, — e.g. in the passage in which he recom- 
mends men to receive the Lord’s Body at the fasting 
stations and reserve It, and thus take part in the 

legio loci hlandiatur. This clerical digxiily, which differentiates the official 
P^est from the layman, is sanctified by the consesstis ordimsj'* i,e. by the 
Presbytery, the members of which, as is well known, had the privilege of 
remaining seated in the church with the Bishop, while the rest of the clergy 
and the laity stood. 

1 In the passage quoted above, De Monogam. c. 12. 
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sacrifice.^ But in Ms description of the lay-priesthood 
he certainly goes farther ; he means, that where there 
is no Presbytery, where (for instance) the clergy have 
been rooted out or dispersed by persecution,® or where 
a believer in prison is cut off from all intercourse with 
clergy who otherwise were accustomed to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice for the confessors in imprisonment, then 
he is “Priest for himself alone,” and can therefore 
consecrate the Eucharist for himself and ^ve himself 
the communion. That Tertullian does not here speak 
of an existing recognised custom in the Church, or of 
a right that was excercised, — ^that he does not deduce 
the right from the fact, but vke versA merely main- 
tains the right to priestly functions by virtue of the 
theory wMch he has made up for himselfi is quite clear. 
Accordingly, he produces quite in his way the proof 
that such a right must be admitted; for he appeals (not 
to the practice of the Church, as you might expect, 
but) to certain texts (Rev. i 6 ; Rom. ii. 11-13), wMch 
he quotes verbatim, to his own idea of the difference 
between clergy and laity, and to the (for Mm) specially 
important sayiug, that where three are, there there 
already is a Church. 

Two deductions from this theory of Tertullian’s lay 
very close at hand. First, it was possible to make 
women also, who were accounted organs of the Para- 
clete, into priestesses, as the Montanists somewhat 
later actually did. Secondly, the official Priesthood 
must have become a veryxmcertain and dubious thing; 
for if the “ spiritual ” laymen already bore in them- 
selves the sacerdotal power, it would not be very diffi- 
cult to deny the existence of this internal Priesthood 


^ Accepto corpore Domini et reservato, utrumque salvum est, et partici- 
patio sacrijich et executio officii (JOe OraU c. 19)* [Clark, I. p. 193, note.] 

® He mentions such cases, De Fuga, c. 11 : Quod nunquammagis jit quam 
cum in persecutime destituitur ecclesia a clero. 
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(which, was the condition of the external) in Presbyters 
and Bishops, under the pretext that they were not 
“ spiritual,” and thus to declare that all their sacra- 
mental administrations were null and void. 


in. THE “ ALTAE ” AND THE “ HOLY TABLE ” IN 
PEIMITIVE TIMES. 

Hippolytus calls the At.tae on which the sacrifice 
of the Church was offered the Holt Table. This 
expression is specially frequent in the Greek Fathers, 
and that even at the time when altars were already 
made of stone. It was considered as synonymous 
with “ Altar,” as one sees, among other places, 
from a passage in S. Gregory of Nyssa,^ in which 
it is said that the Holy Altar is a common stone; 
but when it has been sanctified by the service of 
God, and has received consecration, it is a Holy 
Table, a stainless Altar (Ovaiatm^piov), which can 
no longer be touched by any one, but only by the 
Priests, and by them only with reverence and awe. 
The Greek Fathers avoided the expression used to 
designate heathen altars ; and, when they did not speak 
of the Holy Table, chose the word introduced by Hel- 
lenists to designate the Jewish altar, and otherwise 
unknown to the Greeks.* On the other hand, the Latin- 

^ Orat, in Bapt Christi, p. 802. 

® Not or but Ovataaripiov. Only in a constitution of the 

Emperors Theodosius ii. and VidentMan, in the fifth century, does ^af&6g 
occur of a Christian altar. [St£0SSITJS also, in his ^tetriffrettFis fvt&elffet iwl rij 
fAeyitrrfj rm ^ap^apap (about A.i>. 412), speaks of fiying for refuge to 
the unbloody Both Clement of Alexandria, however, and Origen 
use ^fAog in a figarative sense in speaking of the soul as the true Christian 
altar- Thus Clement (Strom, yd. cap. 6, p. 717) says : “ Will they not 
believe us when we say that the righteous soul is the truly sacred altar, 
and that the incense arising from it is holy prayer? ’’ And Origen (c. Celsum^ 
viii. p. 889) admits the charge of Celsus, that the ChnstianB had no 
mater^ altars. In Maccdb. i. 54 and 55, we have the distmction between 
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speaking Christians from the first had no scruples in 
designating their altars by the words ara and cdtare, 
which hitherto had had only a heathen meaning. And 
no doubt the name “ Holy Table ” would have called up 
the sanftPi idea in the minds of the heathen as the use of 
the word ara} When it was thrown in the teeth of the 
Christians by the heathen, that they had no temples 
and no altars, as all other reli^ons and nations had, 
they admitted this in the sense in which the heathen 
took these words ; for they meant that, as a Christian 
church is something very different from a heathen 
temple, so also a Christian church was as far removed 
as heaven from earth from all heathen altars with their 
animal sacrifices. Thus OmUBir, while in answer to 
Celsus he says that among Christians the place of 
j3a>/io^ is taken by souls and the prayers which they 
offer, yet, when he speaks before a Christian assembly, 
speaks of the altars existing in the Christian churches, 
li the charge which CsecUius makes against the 
Christians in Mnsrucros Fbux, there lies certainly no 
more than this, that the Christians had no public 
altars which the heathen could see.® Ctpeian, how- 
ever, gives the heathen Demetrianus plainly enough to 
understand that the Christians undoubtedly had altars, 
but in secret; for he makes it a matter of reproach 
that the altars of the heathen were everywhere covered 
with bloody sacrifices, while the altars of the true God 

Bvcriaaripiotf and fiaftos strongly marked, the former being used of the altar 
of Jehovah, the latter of heathen altars. Ara is usually avoided by the 
early apologists ; Tertullian qualifies it, ara Bei^ etc. La the Latin Fathers, 
and in liturgical language, aUare is far the most common word. [Article 
Altar, in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities^ which contains much 
information on the subject generally.] 

1 Mensse in sedihus sacris ararum mcem oUinent^ says Festus, p. 236, ed. 
Aoast. 1699 ; and Scaliger remarks on this, that in the jus Pajpvrianum it was 
laid down, memos arulasque eodem die^ quo sedes dedicari soleni, sacras esse, 

* Cum honesta semper puhlico gaudeant^ he says, . . . cur nuUas aras 
habeutf (c. 10.) [Itoucius Felix (^Octavius^ c. 32) says : Delubra et aras 
non Tiabemus,'] 
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either did not exist (among the heathen) or only in 
secret (among the Christians).^ 

IV. ASCETICS AliEEADY NUMEROUS IN THE TIME OF 
mPPOIiTTUS. 

Hippolytus mentions it as an interpretation that 
had already been put forth in his day, that the seven 
pillars on which the house of the Divine Wisdom 
rests (Prov. ix. 1) are the seven ranks or classes in the 
Church, — Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, Bishops, Ascetics, 
Saints, and Just. It might surprise us that in so 
early an age the Ascetics are already mentioned as 
a special class, which, therefore, must have been 
numerous enough to be mentioned along with the 
others in this enumeration. It cannot, however, be 
doubted that the number of those who gave up the 
business and distractions of the world, and devoted 
themselves to a strict religious life, celibacy, with 
constant meditation or frequent prayer, was already at 
that time very great. This ascetic mode of life had no 
definitely established form; there was as yet no school 
for such, no community of many living together. Per- 
petual virginity was the point most generally observed; 
some added to this the abstaining firom flesh and wine.® 
Not merely laymen, but Bishops and clergy, belonged 
frequently to these Ascetics; and it often happened 
that married people by free consent devoted themselves 
to the ascetic life, and henceforth lived merely as 
brothers and sisters, sometimes giving up dwelling 
together, sometimes continuing to do so. Justin even 
in his time can boast, that in all classes of society he 
can point out persons who of their own free-will had 
lived to old age in unbroken continence. Athenagoras 

^ Dei altaria vel nvila sunt vel occulta^ p. 190, ed. Brem. 

* Tebtull. De Cultu Fern. c. 11, 
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makes mention of those numerous Christians of both 
sexes, who in order to attain to more intimate union 
and closer intercourse with God, grew old in celibacy. 
There are those “ elect among the elect,” who (as 
Clement of Alexandria says) have withdrawn from the 
storms of life into the safe harbour; those Ascetics, to 
whom Origen in his controversy with Celsus appeals, 
whose mode of life (as he says) was in its use of 
means very like, hut in its aim very unlike, that of 
the Pythagomans.^ That some chose in addition to 
this a voluntary poverty, is shown by the case of the 
Presbyter Pierius of Alexandria.® 


V. THE DOCTEINB OF HEPFOLTTUS BESPECTIHG THE 
DESCENT OF CHKIST INTO HADES. 

In two passages Hippolytus hears witness to the 
common doctrine of the ancient Fathers, that Christ 
gave the souls in the under-world or Hades also a 
share in the fruit of His Redemption ; that immediately 
after His death upon the cross His Soul went to that 

^ Justin. ApoL p. 62 ; Athenag. LegaU c 28 ; Clem. Alex. II. 955 
\hx,'KeKrm sx,')iex,r(irtipoi~\ ; OriGEN, Contra Cels, p. 615. 

® Hieeonym De Scr. EccL c. 76. {lUd. c. 41, the case of Serapion, 
Bishop of Antioch: leguntur et sparsim ^us Ireves epistolse^ auctoris sui 
daK^tree et vitsB congnientes. Of Pierins Jerome says : constat Tiunc mirm 
wrxAiaeas et appetitorem voluntarise paupertatxs fuisse. According to Mosheim 
(Eecl. JERst. I. p. 128, ed. Stubbs), a class of Ascetics arose “on a sadden ” in 
the second century. The truth is much better stated by I. G. Smith (Diet, 
of Christ. AmA, article Asceticism) and by Robertson {Hist, of Chrisfs 
Church, L p. 248, 2d ed.). For 150 years there is no trace of a class of wrxSnrett 
in the Church. Christianity itself is an SsKmig. Between 150 and 250 
A n. Asceticism as a profession assumes a more defined position. Neo- 
Platonism had begun to exert a strong influence on some centres of 
Christianity, teaching that an imitation of the PiTine repose was to be 
aimed at by avoiding, as far as possible, the evil influence of the body. 
This was equally the case in the East, where the dimate invites to a con- 
templative rather than an active life. The love of austerity for its own saJke 
is prominent in many of the sects of Ihe second century, — ^the Montanists, 
the Syrian Gnostics, the Encratites, and Mardonites. About 250 a.d. the 
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place where the souls of the departed since Adam 
were kept as in a prison-house, waiting and hoping for 
the coming release, and there preached to them the 
good tidings of His Incarnation and Redemption. He 
is the first writer known to us who makes John the 
Baptist go before to Hades, as the one who was 
destined to serve as forerunner to the Lord not only 
on earth, but also in the other world, in order to pro- 
claim there the joyful message, that the Lord would 
soon come thither also, “ to firee the souls of the saints 
out of the hand of death.” ^ This idea, which occurs 
in Origen also, has been transferred even to the prayer- 
books of the Eastern Church: in an invocation of 
John in the Troparion we have — “Thou, who didst 
proclaim beforehand to those in Hades the approach 
of Life through the Holy Spirit, bring life to my soul 
that is stricken with death.” * 

In another passage * Hippolytus wishes (it appears) 
to impress upon us that it was the Human Soul of 
Christ which descended into Hades to the souls con- 
fined there, while His Body lay in the grave ,* while the 
Godhead at one and the same time in Its Essence was 
with the Father, but also remained in the Body, and 
descended with the soul into Hades. An uninown 
writer in the Catena on the Catholic Epistles has made 

Decian persecutioii precipitated the effects of causes already at work, and 
those who had hitherto lived a strict life in society now fled from society 
altogether, and took refuge in the desert. The history of j^eticism here 
merges in that of Monasticism. In considering the extravagances of 
Asceticism we^ must never forget the frightful moral corruptions of hea- 
thendom from which they were a natural reaction.] 

^ OvTO^ vpoi(p6ws xett rots h itfetyyShiffeur&ett^ dvettpshls vwo ''Hpc^ov^ 
xp^pofAQs yeitofAsuos ainfAethstv ftkXhajf jupj&slas x.ttfr€hivinadou top ffcn^pet 

T^vrpovptipop r»s &yim yJ/vjc^ s» x^tpog ^etparou (De AnUchristo, c. 45, Ojpp, 

1 . 22 ). 

. * See this and other amilar passages in Allatitts, Le Z%b. Eccl Grxc. 
p. 803. 

’ * Maio has cited it from a catena on S. Luke’s Gospd, Scriptor, Nova 
CoU. ix. 712. 
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use of this passage of Hippolytus; both apply the 
words of Psalm cvii. 16, that the Lord “ hath broken 
the gates of brass and smitten the bars of iron in 
sunder,” to this subject; and later Fathers also, as 
Athanasius, imderstood them of the descent of the 
Redeemer into Hades.’^ By^his expression, “the 
souls of the Lord,” Hippolytus shows that he, like his 
teacher Irenaeus,® supposed that the benefit of Christ’s 
appearance in Hades was shared only by the believers 
there.® 


VI. THE CHITiIASM OP HrPPOLTTtrS. 

Prom the circumstance that Hippolytus, in his work 
on heresies, nowhere mentions Chiliasm, it has already 
been conjectured that he himself may have been 
inclined to this idea. His relationship to S. Irenseus 
increases the probability of this, which is raised to cer- 
tainty by a passage in his interpretation of Daniel.* 
For, proceeding on the assumption that Christ appeared 
upon earth in the year of the world 5500, he goes on 
to conclude that a sixth thousand must yet be com- 
pleted, and then the Sabbath (on the analogy of the 
Creation) must come. The first Sabbath, the day of 
divine rest after the Creation, is “ the type and image 
of the coming kingdom of the scants, when Christ shall 
come down from heaven, and diey shall reign with ® 

As a Chiliast, therefore, Hippolytus ranks himself 
with that section of the ancient Fathers who would 

^ Catena in Epp. Cath, Oxoidi 1840, p. 66 ; Corderii Expos. jPP. Qrsec. 
%n PsaTmos^ iii 185. 

® Adv Haer, IV. c. 39, 45 ; Y. c. 31. 

® Jh Ms interpretation of Daniel, also, Hippolytus says of Chiist: %xtetyye- 

r»is rap uyiap ypvyiee.ts, ^etp^rov 0»PBtrop pmZp, 

* Daniel secundum Septuagvnta^ Eomse 1772, pp. 99, 100. 

* To rvTFog htrl x»l sixap r^s ^eurPislag rap Aytap, 

^pixet (FVfA^BurtTiSVirovori ra ^atpetytpo/cspov ecvrou drr ovpptpap^f ag 

’ laupppig Ip rji dwoxeeXvyj^si ^myeirect. 
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not, and according to their theory coftild not, admit that 
the souls of the righteous even before the resurrection 
attained to the Kingdom of Heaven and the Beatific 
Vision ; and who therefore taught that all souls in 
definite places enter upon a middle state still unde- 
cided, and are kept tmtil the end of the present world. 
Thus JusTDrns and lEEir.a;us, the latter of whom can 
scarcely tolerate the very different opinion of other 
Catholics, that the souls of the righteous attain im- 
mediately to everlasting life ; perceiving in it an here- 
tical turn of thought, because it recalled to his mind 
the wild fancies of the Valentinians, who confidently 
expected immediately after death to ascend into the 
Phroma to the Bather, leaving all the heavens and the 
Demiurgos himself far below them.^ So again Teb- 
TuuoiAir, who even perceives a kind of arrogance in the 
fact that Catholic Christians would not tolerate the 
notion of souls going to Hades; as if, he says, the 
servants were better than their Master, who Himself 
went thither. Whereas the Catholics said, “It was 
for the very pxurpose of abolishing the necessity for 
our going down any more to Hades that Christ went 
thither ; and what difference would there he between 
heathens and Christians, if all after death were kept 
in the same prison-house?”® Tet Tertullian makes an 
exception in favour of the martyrs, who are to go to 
P^adise and enjoy the Divine Glory immediately.* 
Accordingly, Hippolttxjs also maintains that the great 
receptacle of souls, created at the beginning of the 
world, consists of various divisions or dwellings ; and 
that one of these is Abraham’s Bosom, the^ dwelling of 
the just, — ^a bright place, in which the pious, in the en- 
joyment of perfect rest and in the hope of the future 
joys of Heaven, occupy themselves meanwhile with 

* Adv. JRxr, V. c. 31- ® Be Anima^ c. 55. 

* Apohg. c. 47 ; Be Besurr, c. 43. 
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contemplating the things of the visible and living 
world.^ 

In opposition to these theories, which have their 
root in Chiliastic views, stand already at that time 
Hiemas, Clement of Albxandeia. (who assigns to the 
pious dead, after they have been subjected to the still 
necessary purification, immediate companionship with 
the Angels in Heaven),* Ctpeian (who commends him- 
self to the intercession of virgins when they find them- 
selves in the enjoyment of the heavenly reward),® and 
Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, who, in spite of his leaning 
towards Chiliasm, declares that the souls of the de- 
parted will have their abode with God before the 
resurrection.* Then foUow the anti-chiliastically in- 
clined Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius, Epiphanius, 
and Jerome; until at last only isolated voices, and 
these ever more and more rarely, make themselves 
heard in favour of a general Hades.® 

1 Opp, ecL Fabricius, I. 220. ® Stromata, YII. p. 732, ed. Colon. 

® Be Hdbitu Virg. ^ Be Resurr, in Photius, cod. 234. 

® [Mosheim (Eccles, Hist 1. p. 90, ed. Stubbs) traces ObiHasm to 
Oerintbus. Tbe only authority for this (none are cited by bim) appears to 
be Cains, tbe obscure Presbyter noticed at tbe beginning of this Yolume 
(pp. 2-4) as a possible (though not probable) author of the PhUosophU” 
mena- It was perhaps only for the sake of bringing Chiliasm into disrepute 
that Cams traced it to the arch-heretic. Papias, unless Eusebius mis- 
understood him, appears to have held Chiliastic views. But the fact of 
their being ardently maintained by Montanists and other sects brought such 
tenets into disfavour in the Church. Chiliasm seems never to have been 
dealt with by Synods ; it is in the gradual consensus of the Fathers against 
it that we find its condemnation. See Robeetson, Hist of Christ Church, 
I. pp. 63, 160 sg, 2d ed.] 
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DE. SAIiMON ON THE CHEONOIiOGT OE HEPPOLYTUS. 

Since Dr. DoUinger published his Mvppolylvs und 
KalHstus, few more important contributions to the sub- 
ject have been made than the article on The Chronology 
of Hippolytus by Dr. Salmon, Begins Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Dublin, in the first 
number of HermaOiena (1873). The title of his essay 
shows that he deals rather with the science than the 
theology of Hippolytus ; but as he here and there 
traverses the same groimd as Dr. DoUinger, and in one 
important instance arrives at a different conclusion, it 
wUl be worth whUe to state some of the main results 
arrived at in this most valuable dissertation. 

Dr. Salmon considers that the reasons stated by Dr. 
DoUinger^ for believing that the famous statue dug up 
in Borne in 1551 represents Hippolytus, that it must 
have been erected soon after his death or banishment, 
i.e. not much later than 235, and therefore is one of 
the earliest works of Christian art stUl remaining to 
us, are absolutely conclusive. The calendar for deter- 
mining the Paschal fuU moons inscribed on one side 
of the chair of the statue, although in form a 16-years 
cycle, is really an 8-years cycle, — i.e. it proceeds on the 
assumption tibat the fuU moons return to the same 
day of the month ajpber eight years, an assumption so 
erroneous that in considerably less than a century the 
calendar would give full moon when the moon was 

• • Pp. 24-27. 
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new. Hippolytus was not the inventor of this system; 
he found it in existence, and added to it an attempt to 
show the day of the week of the full moon as well as 
the day of the month. The cycle proves that the 
author was no mathematician, stiU less an astronomer, 
hut merely an almanac maker. His cycle is a mere 
guess ; had he tried, he would have found that in eight 
years the full moons do not return to the same day, but 
a day and a half later. He was content with making 
eight years contain an exact number of months without 
any days over, quite overlooking the fact that his 
months were not all of the same length. To ask how 
Hippolytus made a name by so blundering a perform- 
ance is like asking how Wyatt made a name as a first- 
rate architect at the end of the last century. “A 
charlatan in an age of ignorance” always finds 
admirers. Before Hippolytus’ day, Christians had 
been in a great measure dependent on the Jews for 
determining the time of Easter, obliged tanquam ignor- 
(mtes quoB sit dies Paschoe post Jvdaeos ccecos et hehetes 
ambuiare} They were, of course, grateful to a man 
who seemed to be able to settle the time of Easter for 
them for many years to come. 

An insight into the chronology of Hippolytus, such 
as Dr. Salmon gives us with great clearness, enables 
us to decide with perfect certainty that the chronicle, 
first published by Canisius in 1602 {Antiq. Lect. II. 
580), and included among the documents appended to 
Du Cange’s edition of the Paschal Chronicle, is the 
work of Hippolytus. It is written in Latin, but was 
evidently first written in Greek ; for two versions are 
stdl extant agreeing exactly in sense, but differing in 
words. The author was, apparently, but an indifferent 
arithmetician ; his totals do not always agree with the 

1 De Paacha Computus, in the Appendix to Fdl's Cyprian, written in 
Africa about 243. 
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items given, a fact which affects the present question. 
IFour Passover intervals, as given by him, are — ^from 
Joshua to Hezekiah, 864 ; from Hezekiah to Josiah, 
114; from thence to Esdras, 108; thence to the yepea-K 
(conception) of Christ, 563. The same intervals, as 
deduced from the table on the statue, are 864, 113, 
107, 563. In the production of so inaccurate a worker, 
the difference of a single unit in two of the numbers 
need not weigh with us. Such close coincidence be- 
tween the dates in the chronicle and those deduced 
from the table of Hippolytus argues identity of author- 
ship. This argument amounts to prooi^ when we 
consider that the Cyprianic computist quoted above 
makes these same intervals 826, 103, 144, 465; 
Eusebius, 730, 114, 111, 514; Syncellus, 909, 105, 
128, 502 ; modem chronologers also widely differ. 
Du Cange had already conjectured that Hippolytus 
was the author of the chronicle on other grounds, and 
the conjecture may now be considered as an established 
truth. 

The last section of the chronicle originally contained 
a list of the Bishops of Rome. In the extant table of 
contents, the title of the last section is Nomina Episco- 
porum Bomce, et guis guot annis prcefuit. This section 
has disappeared; but it is contended by Mommsen^ 
and others, that the earher part of the list of Roman 
Bishops (ending with Urban, a.d 230), given by the 
chronographer of the year 354, is from a different 
source from the remainder, and is based upon the list 
now missing from the chronicle of Hippolytus. The 
chronographer’s list ends with Liberius, and is com- 
monly called the Liberian catalogue. The earlier part 
gives the names of the Bishops, time of their govem- 
meni^ contemporaneous Emperors, and the Consuls of 

> Ueher den Chrimographen vom Jahre 354:, ‘‘Abhandl. der philolog- 
histor. Glasse der KonigL Sachs. Gesellschaft der ’VTissenschaften,^* 1. 585. 
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the first and last years of each Bishop ; hut in such a 
way that the Consuls of the first year of a Bishop are 
never the same as those of the last year of the pre- 
ceding Bishop, hut are those of the year following. 
With one remarkable exception, there are no historical 
notices. In the part of the catalogue subsequent to 
Urban, a different method prevails. The days of Bishops’ 
ordination and death are often noted ; the death of one 
Bishop and the accession of his successor usually come 
under the same Consuls ; historical notices, apparently 
contemporaneous, make the catalogue into a chronicle. 
Mommsen’s theory is, that the chronographer of 354 
took the catalogue from the chronicle of Hippolytus, 
and added to it other lists which he had compiled ; 
that as these contained the names of Consuls, whereas 
the list of Hippolytus did not, he put in the names of 
Consuls into this part also, using a table of Consuls 
stiU to be found in another portion of his work, and in 
so doing made several mistakes. 

Dr. Salmon confirms Mommsen’s argument thus. 
The opening sentence of the Liberian catalogue is this : 
ImperarOe THherio CcBsare, passus est Domimis noster 
Jesus Chrisius, dwhus Gemims ConsuMbus [ajd. 29] mii. 
Kal. April., et post aseennswm, ^us heatissirrms Petrus ^is- 
copaMm suscqnt. Ex quo tempore per successionem dis- 
positum, quis episapus quot armis proefuit vel quo 
impercmte. Now, whence did the author get the state- 
ment that our Lord suffered on March 25th? Not 
from tradition ; for March 25th cannot have been the 
true day, because the full moon in that year fell on 
March 18tL And, moreover, there is no trace of any 
such tradition. Clement^- of Alexandria, who seems to 
condemn all attempts at determining the exact day, 
gives March 21, April 20, and April 14, as the days 
maintained by various persons in his time. But in 

^ Strom. L 21. 
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221 the full moon, did fall on March 25th, and hence 
any one living then and believing in an 8-years cycle 
would conclude that it fell on March 25th in the year 
29. And so we find in the cycle on the statue of Hip- 
polytus, opposite March 25th, on the line answering to 
A.D. 29, irdSoi} XpuTTov. It was Hippolytus, therefore, 
who made the calculation that the Crucifixion took 
place on March 25th, a.d. 29, and any one who asserts 
the same does so on the authority of Hippolytus. And 
we have thus another independent argument, almost 
amounting to demonstration, that the earlier part of 
the Liberian catalogue is derived from the list of Eoman 
Bishops now missing from the end of the chronicle of 
Hippolytus. 

It has been seen that Dr. Bollinger in this work 
argues against the main part of Mommsen’s theory;^ 
but on being shown the restatement of it in the 
Hermaffima, strengthened by Dr. Salmon’s additional 
argument, he at once admitted its probability. 

We may confidently assume that Hippolytus was 
the first who ever made a chronological list of the 
Bishops of Rome. The line of succession had been 
made out more or less correctly, but without any dates 
attached. The lists of the early Bishops given by 
later writers, and collected together by Lipsius in his 
Chromlogie der JBmmschm BiscMfe, p. 143, tend to the 
conclusion that all of them are based on Hippolytus. 
If this be so, it is all-important to examiue his evidence 
and test its value. 

We cannot determine what materials Hippolytus 
had at his cc^unand. No doubt the Roman Church 
had some records of previous episcopates, and these 
would be fairly trustworthy, at least as regards the 
later Bishops. But how did Hippolytus perform the 
task of wor!^g up these materials ? Dr. Salmon has 

* See p. 63. 

Y 
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‘‘no very liigK opinion of Ms qualifications for it. It 
is not merely that he does not seem a computer of 
much arithmetical accuracy, hut that he seems little 
capable of weigMng evidence. Men incapable of 
asserting anything they do not believe to be true, still 
differ widely as to the amount of evidence wMch will 
iaduce them to make an assertion. Hippolytus strikes 
me as one of those arbitrary and self-confident men 
who have unbounded faith in their own theories, and 
the confidence of whose assertions is quite dispro- 
portionate to the evidence they can produce for them.” 

The article goes on to show that it is to the 
chronicle of Hippolytus that we owe the statement, so 
fraught with consequences to the Church, of the 25 
years’ episcopate of S. Peter. That chronicle cer- 
tainly contained the statement of the 25 years’ 
episcopate ; there is no evidence that it was contained 
in any earlier work, and, though it does not actually 
contradict, it ill agrees with the testimony of Irenaeus; 
but the publication of such an assertion by a man of 
Hippolytus’ reputation accounts for the acceptance of 
it by the Boman Church, and thus is a full and 
adequate explanation of the agreement in that state- 
ment of a number of writers, the earliest of whom 
wrote nearly a century later. 

Hippolytus himself seems to have arrived at the 25 
years’ episcopate of S. Peter as a result of some cal- 
culations of Ms own. It can be almost proved, and 
even without proof the assertion may be allowed as 
probable enough, that Hippolytus accepted the Pseudo- 
Clementines as history ; in particular, that he accepted 
the statement that Clement was ordained by S. Peter. 
It must be remembered that Hippolytus dates the 25 
years of S. Peter’s episcopate from the Ascension to 
A.D. 55. Then comes Linus, whom Irenseus places 
first, from 55 to 67. Next Clement, from 67 to 76 ; 
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followed by Cletus, 76 to 83 ; and Anacletus, 83 to 
95. Irengeus places Anencletus next to Tiinup^ and 
after him Clement. Hippolytus, believing the state- 
ment of the Pseudo-Clementines, that Clement was 
ordained by S. Peter, has transposed Cletus and 
Clement, in order to bring the accession of Clement 
within the lifetime of the Apostle ; and then, having 
pushed back Clement’s episcopate so far, he found a 
gap in the chronology after his death, which he fiUed 
by making the two forms of the remaining Bishop’s 
name represent two persons, Cletus and Anacletus. 
After this the lists of Irenaeus and Hippolytus unite. 
We see, then, how the latter arrived at the 25 years 
of S. Peter. Believing, on the authority of the Pseudo- 
Clementines, that S. Peter ordained Clement, on the 
same grounds he would reckon S. Peter as Bishop of 
Rome. He calculates the interval from the Ascension 
to S. Peter’s death as about 37 years ; and the tradi- 
tional 12 being deducted for Linus, there remain 25 
for S. Peter. 

The order, Linus, Anencletus, Clement, is therefore 
the one to be preferred.^ There was no reason for 
placing Anencletus before Clement, excepting the fact 
that he actually preceded him. On the other hand, 
there were two strong reasons for placing Clement 
before Anencletus, — (1) that Clement was one of the 
greatest names in the sub-apostolic age, while Anen- 
cletus was an unknown person ; (2) that the Pseudo- 
Clementines bring Clement into contact with S. Peter. 
The transposition of Anencletus and Clement was not 
accepted by any Eastern writer, and not even the 
authority of Hippolytus caused - it to be generally 
accepted in the West. The canon of the Roman mass 
retains the original order of the Greek dij^tychs — 
“ Lini, Cleti, dementis.” 

1 See DdixmaEB’s First Age of the Churchy pp. 298-300, Eng. Trans* 
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The rest of the essay is mainly taken up with an 
argument to show that Hippolytus was probably the 
author of the celebrated Muratorian fragment; and 
that, at any rate, it was owing to his influence that the 
Sh^herd of Hermas ceased to be read publicly in 
churches in the West. 

It will be seen from the above abstract that Dr. 
Salmon shows Hippolytus to have been as self- 
opinionated and inaccurate as a chronologer, as Dr. 
DoUinger shows bim to be as a controversialist and 
theologian. It is one more proof of the obscurity of 
the early Bishops of Rome, that one of such mediocre 
abilities should tower above them as a man of immense 
genius and unrivalled learning. 


APPENDIX B. 

BE. NEWMAE ON THE AXJTHOE OF THE FHILOSOPHUMENA. 

In his Tracts, Theological and Ecclesiastical^ Dr. New- 
man thus enumerates the theological writers in the 
West down to the middle of the fourth century: — 1. 
S. Hippolytus of Rome ; 2. The Roman author of the 
lately discovered Elenchm Hceresium (the PhMosophvr 
mend) ; 3. TertuUian of Rome and Carthage ; 4. 
Novatian, also of Rome ; 5. S. Zeno of Verona ; 6. S. 
Hilary of Erance ; 7. S. Phoebadius, also of Prance ; 
8. Lactantius of Africa ; 9. Victorinus of Africa. He 
thus continues : 

“ Of the four Roman theologians in this list^ three 
were in direct variance with the Holy See on matters 
of discipline, which they maintained ought to be stricter 

^ P. 219, sec. 14, TM WesUm Writers (how far they tmconsdonsly 
supplied material or support for Arianiam before its srise). Pickering 1874. 
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thaa the Popes judged to be prudent The earliest of 
these three seems to be the author of the Ehnchus 
Hcereskmi, discovered some twenty or thirty years ago, 
who is so scandalous in his treatment of Wo contem- 
porary Popes, Zephyrinus and Callistus ; a learned and 
able writer, but fierce and reckless in his enmities, and 
incontroUoibh in his temper} Another, the AJrican Ter- 
tullian, is the most powerful writer of the early 
centuries. He is said to have lived in Eome, for 
many years apparently, and was there ordained priest; 
then, when at length driven to his own country by the 
hostility of the Roman clergy, he set himself to inveigh 
against the laxity of morals which he considered to be 
tolerated by the Popes, and died in the profession of 
Montanism. The third is Novatian, a Roman Priest, 
so highly placed and so specially respected, that during 
the vacancy of the Holy See he was chosen by the 
Roman clergy to be their spokesman in their corre- 
spondence with S. Cyprian of Carthage ; a man of 
unblemished, or rather austere character, and dying 
for the Christian faith in the Valerian persecution. 
He, too, scandalized by the relaxation of discipline in 
his day, became the author of the unhappy schism 
which goes by his name. His sectaries stood by the 
Catholics, and suffered with them for the cause of 
orthodoxy during the Arian tyranny. He is said 
to be the first Anti-Pope, and to have contrived 
his own consecration by means quite unworthy of 
his high character; but, hearmg in mind how Pope 
GeHMstus suffers from his unscrupulous adversary, I am 
slow to admit whit may ready he a party representation 
of Mm. He, as CcdMstus, has m oppartwmiiy of ^eoJdng 
for himself 

“Greater still in representation, without any slur 

^ The italics are not Dr. Newman's, either here or elsewhere in this 
quotation. 
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upon his character or conduct (though some have 
attributed to him a temporary Novatianism some 
twenty or thirty years before Novatian), is Hippolytus. 
He stands, or rather stood while his writings were 
extant, in point of authority, range of subject, and 
ability, in the very first rank of theologians in the 
ante-Nicene times ; and perhaps has no rival at all, as 
a theologian, during that period, except his master, S. 
Irenaeus. At present we have little more than frag- 
ments of his writiogs; and it is a mystery how Origen’s 
works have come down to us, ' who has been ever in 
the shade, and not Hippolytus’, who has ever been in 
the brightest light of ecclesiastical approbation. A 
senator of Rome, as some consider, before he became a 
servant of the Church, he is said to have become a 
disciple of the holy Bishop of Lyons, and he followed 
him in being in succession Bishop, Doctor, and 
Martyr. Within a century of his death, a church had 
been erected near the Basilica of S. Lawrence in 
honour of a martyr of his name, and it became a popular 
shrine and resort of pilgrims ; and there is reason for 
concludiag that he was the Hippolytus to whom it was 
dedicated. I say so because there it was that, in the 
16th century, a marble statue of him was found, which 
is still to be seen in the Yatican, an historical portrait, 
as some consider, with a list of his works engraven 
upon the episcopal chair on which he is seated. He is 
the first commentator in extenso upon Scripture among 
Christian writers, and his annotations are said to have 
been used by S. Ambrose in his own Hexameron. He 
is on the catalogue of theologians given us by Eusebius, 
S. Jerome, Theodoret, and Leontius; and, together with 
S. Irenaaus, is quoted largely by Theodoret in his con- 
troversies with the heretics of his day. Moreover, Pope 
Gelasius, a.d. 500, uses him as one of his authorities 
in his work against the Eutychians; and Pope Martin, 
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in the Lateran Council of A.D. 649, appeals to him in his 
own conderonation of the Monothelites. 

“That a name so singularly honoured — a name 
which a breath of ecclesiastical censure has never even 
dimmed — should belong, as so many men think just 
now, to the author of ihai Tndlignant libel on his con- 
temporary Popes which is appended to the lately 
discovered Elenchus, is to my mind simply inoredible , — 
incredible not simply considering the gravity of tone in 
what remains to us of his writings, and mainly, indeed, in 
the Elendms itself j but especially because his name and 
his person were, as I have been pointing out, so warmly 
cherished at Rome by Popes of the fourth, fifth, and 
seventh centuries. Rome has a long memory of 
injuries offered to her majesty; and that special 
honours should have been paid there to a pamphleteer, 
as we now speak, who did not scruple in set words to 
call Pope Zephyrinus a weak and venal dunce, and 
Pope Oallistus a sacrilegious swindler, an infamous 
convict, and an heresiarch ex cathedra, is an hypothesis 
which requires more direct evidence in its behalf than 
has hitherto been produced. I grant that that portion 
of the work which relates to the Holy Trinity as closely 
resembles the works of Hippolytus in style and in 
teaching as the libellous matter which has got a place 
in it is incompatible with his reputation; in the 
present discussion, however, it matters not what be- 
comes of a difficTilty which is mainly historical or 
biographical. Here I shall place him first among the 
Western writers, on accoimt of the weight of his 
authority in early times, the. clearness and terseness of 
his style, and the completeness of his doctrinal view.” 

This Idnd of reasoning certainly appears to be not a 
little precarious. Substitute the name of Jerome for 
that of Hippolytus, and the controversial writings 
which bear Jerome’s name for the Elemdius, and where 
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would a parallel line of argument land us ? Might it 
not seem “ simply incredible ” that “ a name so singu- 
larly honoured,” “ so warmly cherished at Rome ” by 
the clergy in after ages, should belong to the author 
of such virulent abuse of the Roman clergy ? Granted 
that portions even of the controversial writings closely 
resemble the undoubted works of Jerome both in style 
and teaching, yet the scurrilous “matter which has 
got a place ” in them is whoUy “incompatible with his 
reputation ” as a grave theologian and revered saint. 

To what extent arguments of this kind are pushed 
by a certain school of critics against various books of 
Scripture is well known to every theological student. 
In the present case, of course, everything depends on 
the correctness of the statement that the hypothesis 
of Hippolytus being the author of the Elenckus “ re- 
quires more direct evidence in its behalf than has 
hitherto been produced.” * Lastly, did Romans of the 
third century feel that unbounded reverence for the 
Popes which is preached and practised in the nine- 
teenth ? Would Hippolytus’ lips be sealed by the con- 
siderations which would silence a modem Cardinal ? 


APPEISTDIX C. 

THE POEM OP PBrn>:EasfTiTrs on the mabtthdom 
OP HrPPOIiTTUS. 

Pbeqdent allusion has been made in the course of this 
work to PETOENTTcrs’ account of Hippolytus (see esp. 
p. 51 sq.y The works of Prudentius, as the trans- 
lator knows from experience, are not in every one’s 
hands, and therefore it will be convenient to most 

» It is said that Dr. Baxrow, iate Ptindpal of S. Edmund Hal], Oxford, 
was one of the first, if not quite the first, to put forth tTi-fa hypothesis. 
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readers to have the whole poem ready at hand for 
reference- It is No. XI. in the Perist^hanon Liber, a 
series of fourteen poems in honour of various martyrs, 
many of them Spanish. The text here followed is that 
of Dressel (Leipsic 1860 ) : — 

Passio Hjppolyti Beatissimi Maetyeis 

Innumeros cineres sanctorum Eomula in urbe 
vidimus, 0 Christi Valeriane sacer. 

Incisos tumulis titulos et siagula quaeris 
nomina ? difficile est, ut replicare queam. 

Tantos justorum populos furor impius haiisit, 5 

cum coleret patrios Troia Eoma decs. 

Pluxima htterulis signata sepulcra loquuntur 
martyris aut nomen aut epigramma ahquod. 

Sunt et muta tamen tacitas claudentia tumbas 

maimora, quae solum significant numerum. 10 

Quanta vixum jaceant congestis corpora acervis, 
nosse Meet, quorum nomina multa legas 
Sexaginta illic defossas mole sub una 
relliquias memini me didicisse hominum, 
quorum solus habet conperta vocabula Christus, 15 
utpote quos propriae junxit amicitiae. 

Haec dum lustro oculis et sicubi forte latentes 
rerum apices veterum per monumenta sequor, 
invenio BGppolytum, qui quondam scMsma Novati 
presbyter attigerat nostra sequenda negans, 20 

usque ad martyrii provectum insigne tulisse 
lucide sanguinei praemia suppliciL 
Nec mirere, senem perversi dogmatis olim 
munere ditatum OathoKcae fidei, 
cum jam vesano victor raperetur ab hoste 25 

exultante anima camis ad exitium ; 
plebis amore suae multis comitantibus ibat, 
consultus, quaenam secta foret melior; 
respondit : " Fugite, 0 miseri, exeexanda Novati 

schismata, Catholicis reddite vos popuhs. 30 

Una fides vigeat, prisco quae condita templo est 
quam Paulus retinet quamque cathedra Petri. 
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Quse docTii, docuisse piget : venerabfle martyr 
cerno, quod a cultu rebar abesse Dei.” 

Hia ubi detorsit laevo de tramite plebem 35 

monstravitque sequi, qua via dextra vocat, 
seque ducem recti spretis anfractibus idem 
prsebuit, erroris qui prius auctor erat ; 
sistitur iusano rectori Christicolas tunc 

ostia vexanti per Tiberina viros. 40 

Dio namque die Eoma secesserat^ ipsos 
peste suburbanos ut quateret populos, 

Non contentus humum celsa intra moenia Eomae 
tingere justorum caedibus adsiduis, 

Janiculumcum jam madidum, fora, Eostra^Suburram 45 
cemeret eluvie sanguinis adfluere. 

Protulerat rabiem Tyrrheni ad littoris oram, 
quseque loca aequoreus proxima portus babet. 

Inter carnifices et constipata sedebat 

oflBlcia extructo celsior in solio, 50 

discipulos fidei detestandique rebelles 
idolii ardebat dedere peifidise. 

Caicereo crinita situ stare agmina contra 
jusserat hoirendis excrucianda modis. 

Inde catenaxum tractus, bmc lorea fragra 55 

stiidere, virgarum concrepitare fragor : 
ungula fixa cavis costarum cratibus altos 
pandere secessus et laceraie jecur, 

Ac jam lassatis judex tortoribus ibat 

in furias cassa cognitions jEremens : 60 

nullus enim Ghristi ex famulis per tanta repertus 
supplicia, auderet qui vitiare animam. 

Inde furens quaesitor ait : Jam tortor ab unco 
desine ; si vana est quaestio, morte agito. 

Huic abscide caput, crux istum toUat in auras 65 

viventesque oculos offerat aEtibus. 

Hos rape prsecipites et vinctos conice in ignem, 
sit pyra, quse multos devoret una reos. 

En tibi quos properes rimosse imponere cumbse 
peUere et in medii stagna profunda fretL 70 

Quos ubi susceptos rabidum male suta per sequor 
vexerit et tumidis csesa labarit aquis : 
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dissociata putrem laxent tabiilata carinam 
conceptumque bibant undique naafragiuin. 

Squamea caenoso praestabit ventre sepulcrum 7 5 

bellna consumptis cruda cadaveribus. 

Haec persTiltanti celsum subito ante tribunal 
oJBfertur senior nexibus implicitus. 

Stipati circum juvenes clamore ferebant, 

ipsuni Christicolis esse caput popubs : 80 

si foret extinctum propere caput, omnia vulgi 
pectora Eomanis sponte sacranda deis. 

Insolitum leti poscunt genus et nova paenae 
inventa, exemplo quo trepident alii. 

Hie supinata residens cervice: "Quis,” inquit, 85 

" dicitur ^ ” aflSLrmant dicier Hippolytum. 

" Ergo sit Hippolytus, quatiat turbetque jugales 
intereatque feris dilaceratus equis.” 

Vix haec iUe ; duo cogunt animaba freni 

ignara insueto subdere coUa jugo, 90 

non stabubs blandive manu palpata magistri 
inperiutnque equitis ante subacta pati, 
sed campestre vago nuper pecus e grege captum, 
quod pavor indomito corde ferinus agit. 

Jamque reluctaiiites sociarant vincula bigas 95 

oraque discordi feeders nexuerant. 

Temonis vice funis inest, qui terga duorum 
dividit et medius tangit utrumque latus : 
deque jugo in longum se post vestigia retro 

protendens trabitur transit et ima pedum. 100 

Hujus ad extremum, sequitur qua pulvere summo 
comipedum refugas orbita trita vias, 
crura viri innectit laqueus nodoque tenaci 
adstriugit plantas cumque rudente bgat. 

Postquam conposito satis instruxere paratu 105 

martyris ad paenam verbera, vinda, feros : 
instigant subitis clamonbus atque flagelbs 
ibaque iofestis perfodiunt stbnulis. 

Ultima vox audita senis venerabibs haec est : • 

“ Hi rapiant artus, tu rape, Ohriste, animam” ^ 110 

^ There ie a reading rapiunt, which Dr. DoUinger appears to have had 
(seep. 54). 
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PronimpTiiit alacres caeco et teirore ferimtur, 
qua sonus atque tremor, qua furor exagitant : 
incendit feritas, rapit inpetus et fragor uxget, 
nee cursus volucer mobile sentit onus. 

Per silvas, per saxa ruunt, non lipa retardat 115 

fluminis aut toirens oppositus cobibet. 

Prosternunt sepes et cuncta obstacula rumpunt, 
prona, fragosa petunt, ardua trausiliunt. 

Scissa minutatim labefacto corpore fnista 

carpit spinigeris stirpibus birfcus ager. 120 

Pars summis pendet scopulis, pars sentibus haeret, 
parte rubent frondes, parte madescit humus. 

Exemplar sceleris paries habet inlitus, in quo 
multicolor fucus digeiit omne nefas. 

Picta super tumulum species hquidis viget umbris 125 
effigians tracti membra cruenta viri. 

Eorantes saxorom apices vidi, optime papa, 
purpureasque notas vepnbus inpositas. 

Docta manus virides imitando effingere dumos 

luserat et minio russeolam saniem. 130 

Cemere erat ruptis conpagibus ordine nuUo 
membra per incertos sparsa jacere situs, 

Addiderat caros gressu lacrimisque sequentes, 
devia quo fractum semita monstrat iter. 

Maerore attoniti atque oculis rimantibus ibant 135 
implebantque sinus yisceribus laceris. 

Ele caput niveum conplectitur ae reverendam 
canitiem moUi confovet in gremio ; 
hie humeros truncasque manus et brachia et ulnas 
et genua et crurum fragmina nuda legit, 140 

Palliolis etiam bibul« siccantur arensB, 
ne quis in infecto pulvere xos maneat. 

Si quis et in sudibus recalenti adspergine sanguis 
insidet, hunc omnem spongia pressa rapit. 

ITec jam densa sacro quidquam de corpore silva 145 
obtmet aut plenis fraudat ab exquiliis. 

Cumque recensetis constaret partibus ille 
corporis integri, qui fuerat, numerus ; 
nec purgata aliquid deberent ayia toto 

ex homine, extersis frondibus et scopulis : 150 
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metando eligitur tumiilo locus, ostia linquuut : 

Boma placet, sanctos quae teneat cineres. 

Haud procul extremo culta ad pomeria vallo 
mersa latebrosis ciypta patet foveis. 

Hujus in occultum gradibus via prona reflexis 155 

ire per anfractus luce latente docet. 

Primas namque fores summo tenus intrat hiatu 
inlustratque dies lumina vestibuli : 
inde, ubi progressu facili nigrescere visa est 

nox obscura loci per specus ambiguum, 160 

occurrunt caesis inmissa foramina tectis, 
quae jaciunt claros antra super radios. 

Quamlibet ancipites texant bine inde recessus 
arta sub umbrosis atria porticibus, 
attamen excisi subter cava viscera mentis 165 

crebra terebrato fomice lux penetrat. 

Sic datur absentis per subterranea solis 
cemere fulgorem luminibusque firui. 

TaKbus Hippolyti corpus mandatur opertis, 

propter ubi adposita est ara dicata Deo. 170 

Ela sacramenti donatiix mensa eademque 
custos fida sui martyris adposita 
servat ad aetemi spem vindicis ossa sepulcro, 
pascit item sanctis Tibricolas dapibus. 

Mira loci pietas et prompta precantibus ara 175 

spes hominum placida prospeiitate juvat. 

Hie conruptelis animique et coiporis seger 
oravi quotiens stratus, opem meruL 
Quod laetor reditu, quod te venerande sacerdos 

conplecti licitum est, scribo quod base eadem, 180 
Hippolyto scio me debere, deus cui Christas 
posse dedit, quod quis postulet, adnuere. 

Ipsa, illas animae exuvias quae continet intus, 
aedicala argento fulgurat ex solido. 

Praefixit tabulas dives manus aequore levi 185 

candentes, recavum quale nitet speculum : 
nec Pariis contenta aditus obducere saxis 
addidit omando clara talenta operi. 

Mane salutatum concurritur : omnis adorat 

pubis, eunt, redeunt solis adusque obitum. 190 
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Oonglobat in ciinenm Latios sinrnl ac peregrinos 
perndxtim popiilos relligionis amor : 
osctila perspicno figiint impressa metallo, 
balsama defundunt, fletibus ora rigant. 

Jam cum se renovat dectursis mensibus annus 195 

natalemque diem passio festa refert : 
quanta putas studiis certantibus agmina cogi, 
quseve celebrando vota coire Deo ? 

Drbs augusta suos vomit eflfanditque Quirites 

una et patricios ambitione pari 200 

confundit plebeia pbalanx umbonibus sequis 
discrimen procerum prsBcipitante fide, 
nec minus Albanis acies se Candida portis 
explicat et longis ducitur ordimbus : 
exultant fremitus variarum bine inde viarum, 205 

indigena et Picens plebs et Etrusca venit. 

Concurrit Samnitis atrox, babitator et altae 
Campanus Oapuse, jamque IsTolanus adest. 

Quisque sua Isetus cum conjuge dulcibus et cum 

pigneribus rapidum carpere gestit iter. 210 

Vix capiunt patuli populorum gaudia campi, 
baeret et in magnis densa cobors spatiis. 

Augustum tantis illud specus esse catervis, 
baud dubium est, ampla fauce licet pateat. 

Stat sed juxta aliud, quod tanta frequentia templum 215 
tunc adeat cultu nobile regifico, 
parietibus celsum sublimibus atque superba 
majestate potens muneribusque opulens. 

Ordo columpnarum gemmus laquearia tecti 

sustinet auratis suppositus trabibus. 220 

Adduntur graciles tecto breviore recessus, 
qui laterum seriem jugiter exsinuent. 

At medios aperit tractus via latior alti 
culminis exurgens editiore apice. 

Eronte sub adversa gradibus sublime tribunal 226 

toUitur, antistes prgedicat unde Deum. 

Plena laborantes aegre domus accipit undas 
artaque confertis sestuat in foribus, 

Matemum pandens gremium, quo condat alumpnos 
ac foveat fetos accumulata sinus. 230 
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Si bene comnemini, colit hnnc pnlcemma Boma 
idibns Augusti mensis, ut ipsa vocat 
priseo more diem, quern te quoque, sancte magister, 
annua festa inter dinumerare velim. 

Grede, salutigeros feret Me venerantibus ortns 235 
lucis honoratae praemia restituens. 

Inter soUempnes Gypriani vel Gbelidoni 
eulaliaeque dies currat et iste tibi 
Sic te pro populo, cujus tibi credita vita est, 

orontem Gbristus audiat omnipotens : 240 

Sic tibi de pleno lupus exdudatur ovili, 
agna nec uUa tuum capta gregem minuat. 

Sic me gramineo remanentem denique campo 
sedulus aegrotam pastor ovem referas. 

Sic, cum laxjteolis caulas compleveris agnis, 245 

raptus et ipse sacro sis comes Hippolyto 

Dressel is disposed to accept the whole of this as 
historical. Q?mndo id evenerit, parum constat; omnibus 
autem quoe JPrudentius rettulet accuraims perpmsis, mar- 
tyrium ex Decii vel Vederiani tempordms nos ante oculos 
habere proh(Mle fit .. . Ea iyitur Prudeniii auctoritalem 
haudqmquam d^Mlitarepoterurtt^qumnvis plures Hippolytos 
martyres exstMsse adseoerent (p. 441^. Even. Caspabi 
(QueUen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols und der Ghu- 
hmsregel, III. p. 406) does not think the narrative of 
Prudentius wholly apocryphal. He does not say, 
however, very distinctly haw much of Prudentius’ ac- 
count may be considered historical ; perhaps no more 
than that he survived the eadle to Sardinia, and lived 
two or three years after 235. He refers his readers to 
Priedr. Nitzsch, Grundriss der ChrisMchen Dogmenge- 
schichte, I. p. 162 ; and Harnack, Zur QuellenIMih dor 
GescMckte das GnosUcismus, “ Zeitschrifb fur Hist. Theol. 
Jahrg.” 1874, p. 194, n. 154. 

C. BfiOCKHAtrs {Aurelius PrudenHus Clemens in seiner 
Bedeubing fur die Kirche seiner Zed, Leipzig 1872) 
maintains liiat the honour paid to the relics of Hip- 
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polytus at Rome, and the famous statue found near the 
site indicated by Prudentius, show that the Hippolytus 
intended by the poet is the Roman Bishop. He thinks 
it doubtful whether Prudentius considered him a fol- 
lower of the AMcan Novatus, or of the Roman Novatian 
(who, setting out from different points, agreed in resisting 
episcopal authority) ; or whether, like Eusebius {E. H. 
vi. 43, and vii. 8), he confounds the two schismatics. 
BrocMiaus regards the description of the catacombs 
(153-175) to be the most valuable part of the poem to 
the historian and antiquarian. On the historical value 
of the account of the martyrdom, he does not seem to 
think it necessary to express an opinion (p. 142, etc.). 


APPENDIX D. 

ONE MOEE THEOET ABOUT THE BISHOPEIC OP 
HIPPOLYTUS. 

Some notice ought to be taken of the theory first 
started apparently by Lb Moyne, a French writer 
residing in Leyden in the seventeenth century. He 
combines the theories that Hippolytus was Bishop of 
Portus and that he held a See in Arabia, — ^thus, that 
he was Bishop of Portus Bomanorum, the modem Adem 
I know not in what author the name Portus Pmumorum 
occurs. Aden is commonly believed to be the same 
as Arabia Felix (^Apa^ia^^aifuov\ or Arabiae Emporium 
(^Apa^lcK ipmopuni), or Attanse (^ASamj), as it is variously 
called by ancient writers ; the third variation, which 
occurs in Pliny and Philostorgius, being the native 
name of this flourishing seaport. Le Moyne was sup- 
ported by some writers of eminence, as Spanheim, also 
of Leyden, the Port Royalist TiUemont, and others. 
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But his theory does not now need serious refutation j 
no one is likely to think it a tenable hypothesis at the 
present day. The PhUosophwrnencL, unknown of course 
to Le Moyne and those who have followed him in this, 
has placed it beyond a doubt that the scene of Hip- 
polytus’ labours was Rome, or its immediate neighbour- 
hood. (See the Introductory Notice to the translation 
of The Writings of ISippolytus, I. 20, in Clark’s Ante- 
Nicene lAbrary.) 

One more item of evidence may he added to that 
already given in abundance that Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Rome. In the Theohgische Qmrtcdschrift, 
Tiihingen 1862, p. 467, there is an article by Dr. Nolte 
of Paris on Ein Eoscerpt aus dem zum grbssten TheU 
noch ungedruckten Chronicon des Georgius Hamariolm. 
In it occur these words : <> 'ImroKmo^ '’P&fuq'i. 
Georgius Hamartolus to a great extent copied Eus- 
ebius ; hut, as Eusebius did not know of what place 
Hippolytus was Bishop, Georgius Hamartolus must 
have had some other authority for calling him “of 
Rome.” 

In the same volume of the (h^^rtcdschrift (p. 624) 
there is 'a rather damagiug critique by the same Dr. 
Nolte on Cruice’s edition of ^h^PhUosophumena (Paiisiis 
1860). He thinks that a few very good emendsf- 
tions and ingenious conjectures are perhaps the most 
valuable portion of Cruice’s work, but that these 
scarcely warranted the production of a new edition. 
In the introductory matter Cruice is thought by some 
to have availed himself largely of the work of Dr. 
DSUinger, to whom I am indebted for the knowledge 
of these articles in the Theohgische Qucadcdschrift. 


z 
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APPENDIX E. 

ONE MOEB THEORY ABOUT THE AUTHORSHIP OP THE 
PHHiOSOPHUMENA. 

It was to be expected that the Jesuits would put 
forth a dissertation on a work which so nearly touches 
Papal claims; it was also to be expected that they 
would put forth something more able than the only 
work on the subject by a member of their Society 
with which I am acquainted : De prisca refutaiime 
hjBresecm Originis nomine cui phihsc^huTneTion titudo recens 
mdgaia ammmtarius Torquati ArmeiJiISI, e societate 
Jesu. Romae 1862. 

The drift of it is simply tl^ : — 

1. The Philosophumena cannot have been written by 
Origen, who was not a Bishop, as the author evidently 
was. 

2. It cannot well have been written by Caius, with 
whose known doctrine and acts its contents are not 
consistent. 

3. It cannot have been written by Hippolytus ; for 
Hippolytus was always held in the highest honour by 
the ancient Church, and no mention is made by ancient 
writers of his haviug headed a schism. (Compare Dr. 
Newman’s argument in the same direction in Ap- 
pendix B.) 

4. A great deal may be said for JaUabert’s conjec- 
ture that TertuUian was the author; but the style is 
that of an imitator of TertuUian rather than of Ter- 
tullian himself. Moreover, the abrupt attack on the 
Montanists is unlike TertuUian, even before he became 
a Montanist. (The discussion of TertuUian’s olflimfij 
which might have been dismissed in half a dozen lines, 
occupies about a quarter of the treatise. The author 
of the PMlos<gphumena lived in or > near Rome during 
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the pontificates of Zephyrinus and Callistus ; Tertul- 
lian was almost certainly in AMca at that time, and 
we may take for granted that he would have written 
such a treatise in Latin ; to say no thin g of the author 
of the FhMosophumena having been a Bishop.) 

5. The real author was Novatian. AH the argu- 
ments which point to TertuHian point equally to 
Novatian, who is not excluded by the objections which 
seem to exclude TertuHian. (There is no doubt a 
certain amotmt of resemblance between the Trinitarian 
doctrine of Hippolytus and that of Novatian; but 
beyond this there does not seem to be much in favour 
of the Novatian hypothesis, which, so far as I am 
aware, has been adopted by no one else.) 


APPENDIX F. 

PBOFBSSOR CASPABI’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SUBJECT. 

These are very considerable indeed; but^ imfor- 
tunately, they are by no means so accessible as one 
could wish. They are to be gathered mainly firom long 
and somewhat closely printed and uninviting notes to 
the third volume of the author’s great work on the 
text of the earHest creeds.^ This third volume only 
appeared last year, and has already been for some 
months out of print; so that, as the present writer 
knows from e3q)erience, to obtain the work at aH is a 
matter of some difiELculty : his first acquaintance with 

^ Ungedruckte^ unbeachtete und toenig heachtete QueUen zur GeschicTite des 
Tau/symbols und der Glauhensregel, lieratisgegeben tmd in Abhandlungea 
erlautert von Dr. 0. P- Oaspaei, Professor der Theologie an der Kor- 
wegiscben UniversiMt. Obiistiania 1866, 1869, 1875. 
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it was made in a borrowed copy. This rapid disap- 
pearance of tbe first edition will perhaps encourage 
Professor Caspari to issue a Second as soon as possible, 
and thus supply a real want. 

The material bearing on the present subject is to be 
found chiefly at pp. 374^22. In extracting some por- 
tions of the substance, it will be convenient to follow 
the order in which the points occur in the present 
volume rather than that in which they are found in a 
series of more or less unconnected notes. It will thus 
be easy to see, by a glance at the table of contents, how 
far Dr. Bollinger’s conclusions are confirmed by the 
latest writer on these much-vexed questions. 

After a general classification of the works of Hip- 
polytus into exegeticaJ, apologetical, chronological, 
polemical, etc.. Dr. Caspari (p. 377) divides the 
polemical works into two classes, — ^those against non- 
Christians, Le. Jews and heathen, and those against 
heretics 394). This second class may be sub- 
divided into those directed against all heretics, and 
those directed against a single heresy or individual 
heretic (p. 397). To the former of these subdivisions 
the PhMosophvmma belongs. 

1. He considers it mdiMtcMe thai Hippolytus is ^ 
atdhor of ii (p. 403). The proper title of it is Kara 
iratr&v aipi<re(ov IXeyj^os. This is shown by the opening 
words prefixed to each book (evidently by Hippolytus 
himself) as a table of contents } e.ff. raSe eve<m iv 

rciymrrf^ k.t.Xj rov xark nraaS>v aipe<reap iKkfXpv. 
The title PMhsophumena, strictly speaking, applies only 
to the first book, which contains a sketch of various 
philosophies. 

2. That Hippolytus is the author of the Xifovhaa-fia 
Karit ’AfyriimixK alpia-eoas (Eus. H. E. V. 28), Or afUKpvt 
Aa^vpa/0o<i (Theodoret, Hceret. fab. comp. II. 5), he 
thinks probable, but not certain (p. 404). 'If Photius 
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(Bihl. Cod. 48) by the Aa^vpivOa means the o-fju«p6i} 
Aafivpivdcxs, then it must be' by Hippolytus ; for Photius 
says the Aa^ipivdo<i was by the author of the Jlepl 
Tov nraanoi ova-iws. If by the Aafivpivdoi Photius means 
the JPhdoscphumena (or the tenth book), then some one 
else than Hippolytus may be the author of the -a-puKpo^ 
Aa^vpivdoi. This latter hypothesis, though not base- 
less, has very serious difliculties. Even if it is true, 
however, there is still much to be said in favour of 
Hippolytus being the author of the a-p.ucpcK Aa^vpivdo<}, 
which was written against Eoman Monarchians by 
some one living in Home, and not before the fourth 
decade of the third century. All this points to Hip- 
polytus, who at that time was the great anti-Monarchian 
theologian in Rome. 

3, The Syntagma mentioned by Photius is not the 
same as the Phihscg>humena, but a shorter work, con- 
taining a summary of the lectures of Irenaeus, and 
probably written very early in the third century. 

4. Into the difficxilt question of the relation between 
the IMeTkts appended to TertuUian’s De prcescr. hoeret. 
and the ^wnar/pa. •n-po’s airda-ai aipeaem^ Dr. Cdspari 
declines to enter. He contents himself with deciding 
that the Ajgpmdix is certainly taken from a G-reek 
original, directed against all heresies, and was written 
in Rome, — ^most probably soon after the pontificate of 
Zephyiinus ; because the heretics added by the author 
to those in the original treatise are confined to those 
who made their appearance in Rome in the latter part 
of the second century and first decade of the third. 
Hamack thinks it may have been written considerably 
later. Dbllinger (p. 20) thinks it may have been 
written after ^eiPhUosophumena, i.e. later than a.d. 230 
(p. 116). Dr. Caspari does not think much of CEhler's 
arguments to show that Victorinus of Petavium (mar- 
tyred 303) is the author of the Ajppendix, which is really 
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a long foot-note on the title of Tertullian’s treatise (pp. 
417-422). 

5. It has already been mentioned that Dr. Caspari 
tliinlra there are some elements of historical truth in 
Prudentius’ account of the martyrdom of Hippolytus, 
but he does not say what these are (p. 406). 

6. He concurs in the view that the dispute between 
Hippolytus and CaUistus ended in Hippolytus being 
set up as a rival Bishop by his party, and the two 
leaders excommunicating one another ; and that this 
formal schism lasted during the pontificates of TJrbanus 
and Pontianus (p. 330). 

7. All, or nearly all, the works of Hippolytus were 
written m Eome ; and we find him in literary activity 
there from the last days of Commodus to 235, or even 
238, excepting the time spent by him under Irenaeus at 
Lyons. TMs time probably falls between 195 and 200, 
shortly before the death of S. Irenaeus. It was very 
possibly during the absence of Hippolytus firom Eome 
on this occasion that Bpigonus, the disciple of Noetus, 
arrived there and won followers. This would explain 
the indefinite way in which Hippolytus speaks of him in 
the PMosc^humena, as if he did not know much about 
him. He twice calls him 'Eirlyopo^ rt? (ix. 7, x. 27). 
That Lipsius {Zwr CtustimhriMje des Gnostixtismus, p. 40) 
is wrong in supposing that Hippolytus originally lived 
in Asia Minor, and in that country was a disciple of 
S. Irenaeus about the year 170, composed the XwnarftM 
•irpbi ofiraa-wi rhs alpeaet /9 about 190-195, and did not 
come to Eome until after that, has been convincin^y 
proved by Hamack {ZeUschrifi fiir Hist. ThedL Jahrg. 
1874, p. 195). The accurate knowledge which Hip- 
polytos has of events which took place at the close of 
the reign of Commodus {Philosoph. ix. 12), shows that 
he was old enough at that time to notice and appre- 
ciate what was going onj and it is quite manifest 
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that he was actire in Rome under Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, and after the latter’s death (pp. 408, 409). 

8. The influence of Origen over Hippolytus was the 
natural one of a stronger though younger mind over a 
less powerful one. This influence was the result not 
merely of their intercourse in Rome, but much more 
of the writings of Origen 353). 

9. The PMbsopTiumma was written some time after 
the death of Callistus, i.e. 230-235. This is in sub- 
stantial agreement with Dr. DoUinger, who says about 
230, and Jacobi in Herzog, who says about 234. Har- 
nack would place it considerably after the death of 
Callistus. Anyhow, Lipsius {Chron. d&r rdm. Bischofe, 
p. 176) is not to be followed in placing it just before 
or just after the death of Callistus, i.e. about 222 (p. 
403). 

1 0. The treatise Kwrh, B ijpmvoi xal "SXiKoi (or 'EXuciawo^^ 
or ^'Kuawrafv) alperiK&v is most certainly spurious. For 
proof of this he refers to Dr. DoUinger’s arguments, 
p. 295 (p. 407). 

11. It is worth while adding, that Dr. Caspar! does 
not at all agree with Dr. Salmon’s conjecture (which 
is not noticed by him) that the celebrated Muratorian 
fragment may be the work of Hippolytus, to which 
conjecture the much discussed words, “nuperrime tem- 
porOms nosiris” are not the only bar. Dr. Caspar! argues 
strongly in favour of a Latin original. The few 
Graecisms which occur, occur in Latin authors also ; 
whereas the use of “ Caiholica ” for ^^Ecdesia Catholica” 
is strongly against the fragment being a translation. 
KadoXtiaj for 'EicK\ricr(a mOoKiieij occuTs (Dr. Caspari 
believes) in no Greek author ; but in Latin the adjec- 
tive used as a substantive is very frequent in African 
writers, elsewhere rather rare. A large number of 
instances are quoted. The most probable hypothesis 
is, that the Muratorian Canon is a Latin original by an 
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AMcau writer living in Biome, and that its date is 
about A.D. 170, if not somewhat earlier. Among 
ecclesiastical documents it may be regarded as the 
most ancient Latin original which we possess. It is, 
however, possible that the Muratorian fragment, like 
the AppeTidix to Tertullian’s Deprcescr. Jueret., may he 
a Latin reproduction of a Greek original written 
in Rome (pp. 151, 410). 

These are but a few gleaniogs from the storehouse 
of information supplied by Dr. Caspari; but perhaps 
they are sufficient to induce those interested in the 
subject to go to the storehouse itself. 

There is a complete edition of the extant works of 
Hippolytus in one volume by Lagarde : Hi^polyii 
Romani qucoferuntur omnia Greece, e recognitione Pauli 
Antonii de Lagarde. 1858, Lipsiae et Londiuii. 
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